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MODERN HISTORY. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Ofievtral independent occurrence* and magu of Ike fuurleenlk and 
fifteenth ctntuTifH. 

In the histories of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
various occurrences and usages may be distinguished, 
which, as they operated generally upon society, may be 
most conveniently contemplated in a collective view, 
however dissimilar and unconnected. These are the 
invention and use of gunpowder and the modern artillery, 
the great plague of the fourteenth century, the appear- 
ance of the gypsies in Europe, the practice of card- 
playing, the introduction of the venereal disease, the 
restoration of the fine arts, and the invention of printing. 
Of these the first, second, and third, may be referred to 
the political, the last and that immediately preceding to 
the intellectual, the others to the moral condition of 
Europe. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent in- 
troduction of the modern artillery, must necessarily have 
affected the political situation of Europe in many im- 
portant particulars. The existence of the feudal indepen- 
dence of the nobility required, that their castles should be 
strongholds capable of resisting the assaults of the sove- 
reign. An invention therefore, which rendered fortified 
places in general less tenable, and the fortifications 
actually existing entirely useless, must have given a 
decisive impulse to the declining power of the nobles, 
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2 MODERN HISTORY : 

and is entitled to be considered as having exercised a 
principal influence in transforming the governments of 
Europe from their feudal character into more orderly 
combinations of political society. The same invention 
has been already noticed ', as it destroyed the importance 
of armed knights, and consequently put a period to the 
system and usages of chivalry, each armed knight being 
in truth a moving fortification, on which the weapons 
then employed could make Uttle or no impression, but 
incapable of withstanding the ravages of the new war- 
fare. The nobles accordingly and the knights gave way 
together before the power of artillery; and, while the 
former were reduced to acknowledge the control of the 
sovereign, the latter were brought under the control of 
more reasonable and peaceable usages. There is yet 
another view, in which the political influence of thii 
invention deserves consideration. When the art of war 
began to require a great and expensive apparatus, which 
could be provided and maintained only by considerable 
funds, the military exertions of a nation demanded ope* 
rations of finance, which variously affected the political 
relations of society. The sovereign, enjoying the ma- 
nagement of larger funds, was proportionally exalted in 
importance and power over the other orders of the state J 
commercial industry, by which alone these increased 
funds could be supplied, became an object of great atten- 
tion in the plans of every government; and the cir* 
eolation of these funds, as they were applied in provid- 
ing for the exigencies of the government, rendered the 
mutual connexion of the members of each society more 
intimate, and the union of the whole more perfect. 

The advantages indeed of this great military revolutioil 
have been recently disputed*. It has been represented 
that, on the one hand, we must be appalled at the future 

' Book i. chapter six. ' HoUitn'tHiat. of tbe Uid.AgMiVol. i.p. 3S1. 
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JiTOBpectB of the species, subjected as it is to the increaa- 
Kig powers of (iestriiction, which science may bestow on 
flie new instrument of death ; and on the other, that it 
is a very doubtful problem, whether the general happi- 
aess of society has lost more through arbitrary power, 
6t gained through the suppression of disorder. But it 
inay fairly be questioned, whether the waste of human 
life has been really increased by the improvement of the 
means of destruction, for in every case an army may be 
Expected to give way, when it shall have sustained, by 
Jwhatsoever means, a certain proportion of loss. That 
fhe political problem should appear doubtful may have 
arisen from the predilection, with which an author re- 
gards a subject long contemplated with curiosity and 
attention. Imperfect indeed have been the later arrange- 
inents of the greater part of the states of Europe ; but 
ati impartial enquirer cannot fail to consider them as 
■ftlore directly conducive to the happiness and improve- 
ment of our species than the armed anarchy of the pre- 
ceding ages. This had its own utility, as it served to 
famish principles of independence to the incipient system 
4f policy; but, when it had discharged this salutary 
ninction, it was not fitted for a longer continuance. 

Though the composition of gunpowder' is said to have 
been known to the Chinese in more ancient times, no 
trace of it has been discovered in Europe much anterior 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. The invention 
has been commonly ascribed to Roger Bacon, but he 
ippears to have received his knowledge from the Arabs 

' In the History of Tafnry, nnntxed to cortuin that the Chiueie had guna in Ihe 
BicBibliotbequeUHentaleorD'HeilwIot, year 1359, the doim of vhich i\ corn- 
It Ii itsted that the uac of fire-anns wu pnred ta that of the rnnner machiaei, it 
Uraduad ■□ China imdn' a dynasly, m coadudetl that these oleo must hara 
Miiehei^ed in Uie year 9U7, sqiIcdiim- been cDoslructvd onthe lame ptiociple. — 
^atly Bt Bometimeprecedlngthatyi'ar. D'Herbelot, tome v. p. SJQ, Sic. In 
ItilDOt indeed certaiii that ihetie fire- Dow'a translatiou of fl^^u>hta, vol, i. p. 
itna wire cannoa, and nut ralhu ma- 53, on elephant is dcacribvd aa alaimnl 
dioti tot thrawiag aitowi charged nith by the report uf a gua ia a battle fuugbt 
OHabnttible auUtoncL's ; but, m it ut in Iiidia in tbu yciu lUDS. 
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of Spain*, for the use of it in engines of war, thougli 
rather it seems to produce a destructive explosion, than 
as it is employed in artillery, is mentioned by an Arabic 
writer in tlie Escurial collection, about the year 1249. 
For the use of this powder among the Christians of 
Europe we must look to the fourteenth century. Cannon 
are first said to have been employed in this part of the 
world at the siege of Piegiilaume^, in the year 1338; 
and they are said to have been used two years afterward* 
by the Moors of Spain in battle, and at the siege d£ 
Tarifa, and after two years more at the siege of AlgeJ 
ciras. Edward III. of England brought them into thO 
field at the battle of Cressy, fought in the year 134®, 
The new mode of war was perfected, as might be supH 
posed, by slow degrees, the artillery being at first rudely; 
constructed and unskilfully managed ; but so considerablH 
was its progress in the sixteenth century, that Franci# 
I. is reported to have had four thousand horses for hll 
train of artillery'*. Hand-cannon, or muskets of some 
description, appear to have been used in the year 141 f 
by a part of the army of tlie duke of Burgundy '. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century a violeHt 
plague raged in every country of Europe^, and is reported 

1347 thniugi 



* See chnptel iv. at thii book ; also 
HalUm'i Slatu at Euroiie during the 
Uidille A^a, toI, i. pp. 3GI, 362. 

* Duenngc, voce Dunihardu, quoted in 
Mfm. pour la Vie do Petraniue, lumu iil 
p. 313. 

* HenauK.Tol.i. i>.36:>. 
t HflUam, uhi .Ulira. 

* All nlnumlioary succciaian of I'ui' 
lent nius in the wintec of the fFur I34&, 
and the Bpria}^ of that which fuUdwed, 
cauietl B general and almost eutiie Tuil- 
ure of the harveat uf Eimipei aud a 
very levere Guninc, the cuaiequeani uf 
IMi failure, au enfeebled multitudei of 
people, that (hey became more than 
uaually suaccptible of contogioii. WhUo 
KiUDpB wag thuaviaited by scarcity, the 
plague npiwarpd in the country aJjuceut 
lo the Don nod at Tiebiioud, frotn uhich 



placea i( spread in the yi 
Syria. Chalclea, Mesopolaiuia, Eg] 
ine iilanda uf the Aichipelagn, Tuiji 
OrcEca, ArznGma,aad Kuasia. Froml 
levant it wiu aoun communicated 
Italy. In the year 13.IS it penBtra 
iclo Savoy, Frauee, anil Catalonia 
in the following it extended itself 
the remaining couutriea of the weat 
the year 13^0 it spread ita raTagal 
waidi the Qorlh ; aod the little and 
mote, but illuitiiou.1, tepuhlic of Iceti 
vaa annihilated in the goneJal 
Brabant alone escaped the 
It was calculated that throughout Ei 
threu-littha of the population wer 
■tiuyed.— Hilt, dea R^publ. It^ 
vi. p. 7—23. The diatn'aa of norti 
either actually ^ave occoaiau lotheZln^ 
f uf UoGcacio, or wua selected bl ' 
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to have carried away a large proportion of its population. 
It must be supposed tbat such a chasm, so suddenly 
made in the system, produced some important effect on 
its adjustment. A short interval would doubtless restore 
tiie population, for this will accommodate itself to the 
means of subsistence; but even the temporary reduction 
of it, occurring at a time when so many causes were 
operating on the social system of Europe, must in some 
important manner have affected its interior relations. 
This influence appears to have consisted in facilitating 
the transition from the feudal system to that other order 
of society, by which it has been succeeded. As it was 
an effect of that system to encourage an increase of po- 
pulation, the rude magnificence and power of the nobles 
consisting in maintaining from the produce of their lands 
great numbers of dependents, it seems to have been un- 
avoidable that much confusion should arise from its dis- 
solution, if a great and sudden reduction of those num- 
bers had not been by some cause effected. Causes, 
which have long and powerfully acted upon society, 
continue to operate long after those circumstances have 
ceased to exist, in which they had acquired their effi- 
cieney, as the movement caused by the impulse of a 
mechanical force is maintained, though that force is no 

llw lUppmetl nccaaiun by Die fsncy ofthe tallon was in the «iinie century traaalaled 

uuthur. He represeulB leven young fe- iulo French botli ill vpi»e and in prow, 

Miiles and (hn^e youuj; men, an BRreting thniigh with some vBriations. Three of the 

lo withdraw topithet for ten daya (Vom stdrie* of the Decamemni; are fgund 

Du leenE of melancholy and danger into ainon,; thniie of the Dolapalhui, the title 

IliF itKceMiVc lelation of agrevahle bti>- of tlie talts is lormed in the orijjinal ta- 

no. dsch cjf theBcten penons fumiihing mance by suppusinK a kinj; to be uTf(ed 

iihareuf the lecreatioti of uiery day by by a mittieut In put his sun to death, and 

IrUin^ a ilonr. The iilea of fomiing to be diverted from cumpliannt durin|f 

•och ■ ramiesion for the handred tnlei of ncren davi by as many aagcs, each of 

Ibe DccamerotiH has been by Gingnenf whom tells stories durmg oiie day, but 

■upposRi lo have been bormwed from all, except the last, are detested by the 

Ihe iMihpntha; or Bomance uf the King stories, which the miatiess rrlsles in her 

md the Seven Suf(ei, an ladiaa story turn. We have here also the origin of 

lueceniTely trantlaled iaio the Arabian, the Thousand und Oob Nights and the 

the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Gieck Sultana Sheberaxad.— Hist Lit d'nalie, 

liopuage, and imitated in Latin fmrn the tome iii. p, 70 — 76, 
titnik in tb* tweltUi century, which imi- 
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longer exerted. Great disorder might therefore have at 
length arisen in Europe, if the plethory of its organis^i- 
tion had not been removed by a sudden and severe in- 
fliction of pestilential disease. To the existing genera- 
tion the calamity may have been not greater, or even 
less, than that which would have resulted from a popu- 
lation unsuited to the actual circumstances of society. 
That great confusion would otherwise have resulted from 
the great change of political circumstances, has been 
practically proved by the distress of the highlanders of 
Scotland^, among whom the usages of the feudal ages 
have been cherished almost to the present time. The 
general state of European society experienced in the 
fourteenth century the same change, which has latterly 
spread into the recesses of the Scotish mountains ; but, 
as maritime discovery had not then provided those re- 
treats for an inconvenient population, which are now 
open in the imperfectly-peopled regions of the world, 
the only emigration, which the actual state of society 
permitted,, was to the grave. 

Within the same period of time also occurred the 
^rival, and the dispersion throughout Europe, of the 
people distinguished by the name of gypsies. This may 
be thought a subject unworthy of a political speculator, 
and it certainly does not possess very great importance ; 
a recent publication however^®, while it has thrown much 
light on the history of their tribes, has shewn that it 
merits some investigation. It is certain that they first 
appeared in the west of Europe in the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century. In Germany they were first noticed 
in the year 1417, and from that country they seem to 
have passed successively, within a few years after that 
time,' into Swisserland, Italy, France, and Spain. All 

* Lord Selkirk*! Obserr. on the State '^ Dinert, OQ the Gypiiei by H. M. 6. 
of the Highluids of ScotUnd. E<Unb., GreUmaq, 
1806. 
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■h>cb caQ be directly collected concerning the origin of 
|ieir migration is, that they came immediately from Tur- 
key into the western countries of Europe, and that they 
ibemselves alleged, that they had previously migrated into 
"Vrkey from Egypt, where also they had been strangers. 
From a consideration however of their language, appear- 
ipce, and manners, the autlior of the dissertation, to which 
illusion has been made, has conjectured with consider- 
ble probability, that they had been originally Hindoos, 
' of the despised caste denominated Farias or Suders ; and 
from a comparison of dates he has further inferred, that 
their emigration from Hindostan was occasioned by the 

IiflTasioii of Tamerlane, who ravaged that country in the 
tear 1408 and 1409. We have before eeen that con- 
queror arresting the fall of the Greek empire by crushing 
die strength of Bajazet ", and preparing the way for the 
successes of the Portuguese iu India by breaking the 
power of the Mohammedans in that country'^. Accord- 
ing to the very probable conjecture of this writer we, 
now view him driving from the east a numerous horde of 
kpheats and thieves, to spread themselves among the 
lotions of Europe '^ 

When the gypsies, so denominated because supposed 
•"lo be of Egyptian origin, arrived iu Europe, they are 
Jrl^id to have represented themselves as Egyptian pil- 
■•grims, who were constrained to wander during seven 
■Ijears, though of the occasion of this pilgrimage they 
Xgave, not only unsatisfactory, but even contradictory 
mints. It has been conjectured that they might 
Bjfcemselves have merely stated, that they had come from 
K^gypt, and that the conneition between that country and 
Tthe history of the New Testament might have persuaded 
^ the Christians of that age, that only compulsion could 

" Chaptei si.orihit bouk. ch. ii. thai they wnnilei about in Ana, 

**Cba^t« iv. of thia hook. bdJ that in (he interior part of Afric» 

"They did nut hmever all migrats tliay iiluoda the meicluuil* oC Agadus. 
nto Europe. Gnllman t«lb us, lect, i> 
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have determined them to quit a country so interesting. 
But, whatever was the origin of the notion, whether 
they themselves invented it as a convenient passport, op 
adopted the error of the Europeans, the consequence 
was, that their progress was not only not opposed, but 
even favoured and assisted. The inconveniencies of 
such a visitation at length became sensible, and mea- 
sures began to be adopted for removing them. Spain, 
where measures of severity had been already employed 
against the Moore, was naturally foremost in these pro- 
ceedings. There accordingly the first edict for the ba- 
nishment of gypsies was issued in the year 1492, or 
seventy-four years after their first appearance in Europe. 
The example was imitated by most of the other states, 
Hungary and Transylvania having been the only coun- 
tries, in which any efforts have been hitherto exerted, 
though with little success, to convert into useful sub- 
jects these troublesome invaders '*. As however they 
enjoyed a constant toleration in Turkey, as the execution 
of the laws of the Christian nations was frequently re- 
laxed, and the edicts of banishment were issued without 
concert and co-operation, these proscriptions had but 
little eft'ect, and the gvpsics continued to be dispersed in 
considerable numbers, though in very unequal propor- 
tion, according to the greater or less vigilance exercised 
by the police. 

The operation of this inroad of cheats and thieves 
appears to have consisted in directing the minds of men 
to the necessity of a more vigilant administration of inte- 
rior government. The fifteenth century, in which so 
many causes were actuig to change the structure of 



" The jJan waa b«^a by the empccs* 
Haiui Thcma. Seven] deciec* telatiTB 
to IhiB object were published in Hungary 
frnntheyear I7G8. Little eilbcl baving 
been produced, these urtlvrs ven cepenleil 
in the jeal- 1773, though without nny 



5ucce<i9. The empcrac Joseph !n Ih 
year 1783 issued simiUr otden for Ttm 
nylvauiii, Bpparenlly idQariiot of lb 
failuie in UungBiy. — GicUnun, dupa. 




iciety in Europe, seems to have required this peculiar 
agency. The old jurisdictions of the feudal system 
having sunk into decay, the exaltation of the power of 
the sovereign, while it extended the energies of govern- 
ment through a wider sphere, appears to have demanded 
that some great and obvious grievance should at the 
same time solicit its attention to the concerns of the 
interior administration, especially as the commercial 
spirit of Europe was soon to be roused to much greater 
exertions, and consequently the security of property was 
to become an object of much increased importance. 

The three particulars hitherto considered have been 
referred to the political character of European society, 
as tending, in the first instance, to exalt the sovereign 
power on the ruins of the feudal aristocracy, to reduce 
the extravagancies of chivalry to the habits of more or- 
derly society, and to favour the formation of the extended 
^ijrKtem of modem finance; in the second, to accomrao- 
Hftate by a sudden and great reduction the population of 
■ fitirope to the great change of circumstances, which 
Under the united operation of various causes it was then 
experiencing ; and in the last, to direct to the cares of 
internal administration that attention of government, 
which might else have been exercised on external ob- 
jects, as better fitted to gratify ambition. Those which 
remain to be considered, are referred to the moral or the 
intellectual character of society, on which they all appear 

Shave acted with a favourable influence. 
'The most remarkable characteristic of European inter- 
lurse in modem times is the freedom of the social com- 
munication of the two sexes. This freedom had been in 
a considerable degree guarded against abuse by the 
system of chivalry, which, however fantastical and extra- 
vagant, was yet a salutary corrective of European man- 
ners, softening the rude ferocity of the feudal warriors. 
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and bestowing upon tlie other sex a romantic veneratioD, 
But when, in the changes of society, the artificial no- 
tions of this system began to lose their influence on the 
minds of men, and the idolatrous reverence of the female 
sex to subside into a reasonable communication of natu- 
ral sentiment, it became necessary that some counteract- 
ing principles should be introduced, which might chasten 
the public habits, and hinder the freedom of modem in- 
tercourse from degenerating; into an abandoned liberti-* 
nism. 

The practice of card-playing, however objectionable 
in an age of more advanced improvement, appears to 
have furnished one of these correctives '^ by fixing at- 
tention upon an object separated from all the feelings of 
passion, and thus infusing a portion of indifiereuce intQ 
the intercourse of the two sexes, which allowed them t(^ 
be familiar witli less danger to the interests of virtue. 
Society is certainly in a preferable state, when it is inde- 
pendent of this resource, and capable of affording gratifif 
cation to a reasonable and virtuous mind by a communion 
of intellect and of sensibility ; but this stale of society 
is one of very advanced improvement, and in our pro» 
gress towards it we must be contented with expedients, 
which abstracted reason may not approve, though prac- 
tically auxiliary to its influence. The sober dulness of 
the card-table accordingly succeeded to the visionary 
folly of chivalry. The principle of a more refined inter- 
course of the sexes had been infused into society by the 
former ; the latter seems to have acted as a useful cor- 
rective, in the same manner as the mineral acids are 
supposed to neutralize the elements of contagion, and 
permit a safe communication even in the habitation 
of disease. 

The practice of card-playing has been said to hav&i 

"Lettie sui Ic Jendcs Caitei, iiacFIulab. Loud, lIGg. 
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been invented about the year 1390, for the amusement 
of Charles VI. of France, who was subject to melancholy. 
It however appears, that playing-cards had beeo known 
in France so early as in the year 1341 '*, that they had 
been introduced in the year 1300, and that they had 
been commonly used in Italy at the close of the thir- 
teenth century. It is the opinion of Mr. Singer, that 
they had been received severally from the Moors by the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and the French, as the game of 
chess was certainly derived from that people '', though 
he thinks that by them they may have been received 
from India through Persia, as it is known that the latter 
^TBS so transmitted. It appears however that, about the 
^ine of Charles V, of France, the figures and suits of the 
original cards underwent a change, those, which are now 
generally used, being then introduced. The queen in 
particular appears to have been made a character in the 
game by the gallantry of the French people. 

Some other aid of public morals was also required, 
both more operative in its own nature, and fitted to act 
upon the coarser and more promiscuous intercourse of 



Ipsa vxd tttoni; 

betwwu the gajiiea orcbeas and 
ia theii iual limple Tornia, that the 

■ la ofthB Uttw ffuu. UiB runner 
be deiluctd with n high de^p^e of 
ptolwbUity. In the early catda na bsve 
tba kiDg. knight, uid knuve, and the nu- 
merical carilii or cumiaon nldieri. The 
briealol aame of chuss has also it> king, 
viiir, BQU hocwmea, and its pawni or 
Gammon mldiers. The parties at caiiU 
indeed ore iloubleil, being four iaatead of 
two. UuT, bo remai'kii, the Indiun game 
oC eliiwi, as desciibed by Mr. Cbtiatie, 
called lAalurrmga, ur the font kiagi, re- 
preteiita four {iiincfa with their troupg 
furmiDg two allied aimies on each aide. 
In the KncycloiHidia Brilannica, art. 
CarJt, it ia italed that the Tout king^ 
npRtent the Jeoisb, (irevk, RomuD, and 



Fcankish moaarchies, by the Hgurei of 
bavid, Alexander, CiciBr, lud Charle- 
magne, whoae naiiii;H are HtiLl relaJOvil on 
the French cuda ; that Ibe four queeot 
represent the virtues ascribed to tbem, 
birtb, piety, forlilude, and wisdoni. whoi* 



tallied on these caida: thai the four 
knaves or valets are their altendaula ; 
and Ifaal Ibe tout suits lepreseut the se. 
Teral eiders uf men, the eccleaiastica, or 
grnt de cAorur, heinf; deai^nated by the 
beaclB or Eonirt, the one term being pro- 
bably by a puQ substituted fur the other, 
the seldien by the spades, or siwar-heade 
(the Spanish card* huiin^ trpadat or 
srordij, the ortiuui* by the diaoionds, or 
rather squared stones, and Ihe fanners 
by the clubs nr trefuil, the name of clubs 
being probably taken Irem the iuiiM 
(staves or clubs) uliibited oa the Spanish 
cuila instv»d of trefoil. 
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the dissipated and the vulgar, especially when a great 
extension of commerce should have diffused through 
the lower classes of society the means of procuring such 
giatifi cations, as might be purciiased with money. It 
accordingly so happened, that the same discovery of a 
new continent, which powerfully excited the commercial 
activity of Europe '^ did also communicate a disease, 
which powerfully repressed its licentiousness'^. Con- 
veyed from Hispaniola to Spain, it first appeared at 
Barcelona in the year 1493 ; from Spain it was speedily 
transmitted to Naples by the intercourse subsisting 
between the two countries, united under the same domi- 
nion ; and in the following year it was contracted by the 
French army, which had invaded that kingdom, and by 
the retreat of that army was introduced into France and 
Germany. So rapid was its propagation, that within 
five years from its first appearance it was spread over 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Scotland, and England. 

The importance of this disease, as a restraint of licenr 
tiousness, is sufficiently illustrated by the extraordinary: 



1 



" A disonlei certaialy bid eiUted in 
Etin)]H:, which boru a coiuiikTablu ranein- 
Nance to tbe veiKruJ iliaeue. This 
■ppean Iram Ihe re^ibtlioru of Itci^nted 
brothali, and also rrom sanie partieuUr 
occuirenres iDentianiid in hialoiy. A 
conntna at Sidljj, who went to Jeni- 
■iil«m, to be muned la Baldwin II. king 
oFUut city, «u fouad tu b« thui alflielei^ 
it ■• uid indeed with a cancel, and i«iit 
homei. — Malmab., TdI, H4. Ladislaua kis|c 
at NaplM WM in the year 14M atlacliea 
hj such ■ diiorder, probably occuianed 
1^ hii eimie*, and died ol^ it, together 
with bi> miitreia.— Uiat. dea lUgiub. Ital., 
tome viii. p. 217. We muiit however 
eonelude, that the disorder wa« not of tbe 
■RDie nature, u the new malady wua not 
■t flnt nipponed to bn the tvBult of in- 
coQtinvnce, but wu believed to he an 
caused by on iminire atmo*. 
FrBcutom, born at Verona ia 
14^4, baa chow^n thin dikordn 
r liubjtct of B very elvgaut poem in 






tbs Latin languafe, to which, from tba 
name of the shepherd Syphilus, he hai 
l^ven the title Syphilis. ' Ileeui, ail> 
' iaoffonaive inhabilnnt of the puloraL 
' icenes of Syria, afflided with a malady, 
< dF which he knows ueithet the cauiKj 

■ nor the cure, jiraya fur relief to the rural 
' deiliex, and eapedaUy to CaUii^ne, Ibn 
' nymph who ia Buniomid to preside over 

■ a fountain remarkable Ear the tnedidnit 
' and aalubrioiis qualiliea of iU waten^, 
Callirhoe informs him, Ihnt he had <#■' 
fended Diana by killiaK a lacred rtij^, 
that Apollo had nent this diwane as hu 
pimidimcnt, and that he ihuuld (evk, 
reliKf in a f-looniy cave, into which the 
beams nf Apolki could not reach. Hal 
fullowa her direction, ami in Ihii cave hei 
is thrice bathed in that liquid tnettl',' 
which is still tho remedy. — Greiwcll's, 
Mem. of Politianos, Sic, p. 4?8. 

'" Obierv. mir rOrl|;ine de la Mnladi*' 
Veof'tienne. Mem. dc I'lnililute Nat," 
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pidity, with which it was so widely communicated. 
Tt is admitted indeed that, at its first appearance the 
Tirulence of the disease was much greater than at pre- 
sent ; and that the Lansquenets of Charles VIII. of 
France, being composed of men of various countries ^, 
might when they had been disbanded, convey it rapidly 
to different places. But the grand cause of the rapidity 
of communication was the inconceivable depravation of 
morals. Not only were houses of prostitution numerous 
in every city, and sanctioned by formal regulations of a 
police, to which they were subjected ; but we are in- 
formed that creditors, who had thrown their debtors into 
confinement, were obliged to allow them the company of 
prostitutes, as a necessary indulgence. The same cor* 
niption of morals, which was thus authorised in general 
society, had also penetrated into the retreats of those, who 
had professed to devote themselves to religion, for we 
are assured by Nicholas de Clemangis, the rector of the 
university of Paris, that the convents had become public 
brothels *', and Ambrosius Camaldulensis, who, as abbot 
of the order of Camaldoli, visited several convents in 
Italy, found the profligacy of their inhabitants so 
extreme, that he judged it expedient to describe it in 
the Greek rather than in the Latin language. In Stras- 
bui^h licentiousness prevailed to such an excess, that 

restitutes established themselves even in the churches, 

* that they received the appellation of the swaliows oS 

b cathedral. 
|.;;The gratification afforded by the fine arts is not very 

jsely connected with the efforts of the understanding, 
r can the moralist bestow on it the name of virtue ; 

iiit it renders society more agreeable, and man more 

Kial, and it may even be considered as auxiliary to 
morals, by withdrawing the mind from coarser 

" nulippa il« Camioei, Uf. nil, cb, 14. " Bayle, Bit Camaldatl, 
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ind iilg^encea. Perhaps however this gratification should 
rather be considered as important in its influence on the 
industry, than on the moral or intellectual character of 
a people. When society has been rendered more splen- 
did, a desire is created for various objects, which employ 
and exercise the industry of the lower orders of tlie 
community ; and a general elegance is thus diflused over 
all the productions of manufacturing skill, which dis- 
poses all classes to seek in them for something more 
than mere accommodation. 

Architecture exhibited symptoms of re-animation 
before the other fine arts*^, perhaps because its excel- 
lence depends more upon the energy of the mind, than 
upon practices of imitation. Venice and Pisa, which 
preceded the other cities of northern Italy in liberty, 
preceded tliem also in constructing temples with archi- 
tectural magnificence. In the former the church of 
saint Mark was completed about the year 1071 ; and itt 
the latter the dome of Pisa was finished about the closd 
of the centurj'. From Pisa a taste for this art was 
spread through Tuscany, the people of that city being 
enabled by their commercial intercourse to study th6 
models which antiquity had left, and to procure the 
richest marbles for their own edifices. 

The kindred art of sculpture"* was indebted for itrf 
revival to Pisa, Buenanno having in the year 1180 cast 
a magnificent gate of bronze for its celebrated dome. 
To the Pisans indeed both this art and architecture weri 
long confined, for the greatest architects of the thirteenth 
century were either Pisans, or educated among tliemj 
and the gates of one of the entrances of the baptistery 
of Florence**, which far exceeded in beauty that of thd 



" Hut. its Bfpub. llaL, tom« 
174, &c. 
" Ibid, pp. 180, 181. 
** It ii curious, sajg Sismuiidi, 



iv. [>. n. p. 1 B I , to mnpare thcin with the 
l^len at (hu Imiilica of saiut Paul withnij 
tliD walla of Kume, n dGfonntd ui<l bar- 

tome baiuus pnibtmiuiee oC the rei);a o! ttw 
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me of Pisa, were executed by a Pisan artist at the 
close of that century. 

Floreuce may claim the pestoration, as well as the per* j 
fection, of the art of painting:. Some painters** had in 
the twelfth century introduced into Italy the barbarous 
style then practised by the Greeks, in which harsh out- 
lines exhibited, with stiff and awkward attitudes, figures 
in profile, and a g;round of gold gave a gaudy reliefs 
Cimabue, born at Florence in the year 1240, saw the! 
rude productions of the art with the eye of genius, and> 
though he received the lesson of the Greeks, soon leameil 
from the obserTation of nature to excel his masters. Hi»' ; 
scholar Giotto, whose talent he had accidentally dis- ' 
covered, as it was displayed in designing upon thft ' 
ground, when the peasant-boy was engaged in tending 
sheep, gave new propriety and dignity to the art. This 
artist first animated the heads of fig;ures with the expres- 
sion of the passions ; he threw their draperies into more 
natural folds; he discovered in part the rules of fore- 
shortening ; and he adopted a general softness, which 
Cimabue had never possessed. 

These however were but the beginnings of the modem 
arts, and for their perfect state we must look to Florence 
at the close of the fifteenth century, when Lorenzo de 
Medici had formed there a collection of those precious 
remains of antiquity, which still attested the grandeur of 
conception inspired by ancient liberty. Anxious to ex- 
cite a better taste^^ among the artists of his own age by 



pat Theodosiiig, undertaken by Ihu Grat 
•niiptoi* uf tlie ttRu, uniler the ilitertion 
of the inoal powerful momurch of C'hrii- 
tradom, with the inimilsble iDodels of 
uitiqnSty on every fdde, bu( where dcspo- 
^m alone had heea aufficient to repel 
litiliution, and 1o sliilc every apccita uf 
gcahil. The gaiea uf BSint Piiiil.hciiddi, 
Ue not Bculptuiod iu lelief, but merely 
ngUTFd, the niillineii uf the R^rea be- 
n^ muked with ailvetj tlM wwluuaa. 



ship aveina f o be a moniimint of the iin- 
potency of Iha art, tlioiich ss9i!iti:il by 
wealth. The catea of the bsptislery of 
Flncence, an the contrary, are in alia re- 
litvn, distributed into campartinents farm- 
ing so many finished aubjecta, and of 
admirable execution. 

*' Hilt, its Repub. Ilol., tome i>. pu. 
182, 183. 
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Hkkat time unapprehended, rousing them with the autho- 
rity of one, who could excite new feelings. Raffaello, 
aurnamed the divine, supplied in painting that affecting 
grace, which could not be exhibited by the commanding 
boldness of Michelagnolo. Of a mind not sufficiently 
vigorous to effect itself the reformation of the art, he was 
however in this respect well qualified to assist its pro- 
gress, while even he"'', in the improvement of his own 
productions, after he had been animated by the example 
of the great reformer, attested the superiority of that 
creative artist. In comparing the formation of the modem 
poetry of Italy with the restoration of the arts, we may 
perhaps be disposed to consider Michelagnolo as corre- 
sponding to Dante, and Raffaello to Fefrarca. The arts 
Ifff Italy had no prose, and for the Boccaclo of painting 
be should look to that Dutch school, which confined itself 
TO the faithful representation of ordinary nature- 
While the fine arts were thus recovered** from the 
barbarism of a long series of ages, the auxiliary art of 
engraving was invented, which has given a sort of 
ubiquity to the designs of the painter, and more than any 
other cause has diflUsed throughout Europe a correct 
taste for the efforts of imitative genius. The discovery^' 
has been commonly attributed to Maso, or Tomaso, 
J'iniguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, who, being accus- 



k* * It was well known that tlie worki 
IIm viquiiile Ruu'er furni twu dutiuct 
mtet, thomi which he iininlvil lieruie, 
i tlioM whicli he piinteil after, he hail 
Caught fmrn the new Promelhviia n p>iT> 
tion of the elhtrreal fire.'— Life uf Lo- 
»mro, vol. ii.pp. a09, 210. 

" Mr. Craig U of oijinion, thai the art 
«3f pa.inting baa been improved hy the 
•noderu* much beyond the best perform- 
aucei or the aneieiits. ■ Compuiiition, 
light and shadinr, and A>lourin|r, an: all 
a£ltipeiuable,Bi]<lthne,' lafshe, 'I very 
much ititline to think, th^ pimested in 
• Tery liniiled degree. The ijiDuping in 
tboM tpecimena of iincieut paiotiiigs, Ihat 
VOL. III. 



have reached us, teems to have gone no 
further, than arrangio); all the figiire* 
in n row, nciuly un lliu Kimu biiae line, 
wimttimcsi ulmoit without varying the 
distances belseea them ; and Iheir great- 
est etJiiTta, that I have seen, extend na 
further . IhoD aometimei bringing two 
figures together, jilucing one in a sittrn); 
or l¥cuinlient pusilion. These are mostly 
OQ a perfectly block grouad, and have no 
variation of diitance supposed in the ob- 
jetli.'- Lectures on Drawing, Sc, p. 203. 
Loud., 1821. 
" RoBcoe'B Life of Lorenio, vol. ii. pi 
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tomed to engrave in metals for tlie purpose of inlaying, 
occasionally made trial of his work by taking impressions, 
first in sulphur, and afterwards on paper. It does not 
however appear that Finiguerra ever thought of any other 
use, which could be made of this proctsa, than that of 
ascertaining the progress of his own work of engraving. 
Another goldsmith, Baccio lialdini, possessing a more 
reflecting mind, having received some suitable drawings 
from an artist, engraved on metals"' with the sole view of 
communicating impressions to paper. So rapid was the 
improvement of the art, that, though Finiguerra lived 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, the numerous 
productions of RaffaL-Uo were in the beginning of the 
sixteenth committed to paper with an accuracy, which, 
wae satisfactory to his own elevated fancy. 

Another art, that of printing, was invented about tha 
middle of the fifteenth century, which has exercised tha 
most powerful influence in forming the intellectual, and 
even the political character of European society, by in- 
definitely multiplying the opportunities of information. 
But, great as was the importance of this discovery, its 
origin is obscured" by much uncertainty, more than 
fifteen cities^ having advanced pretensions to the honouC' 
of having given it birth, and a yet greater number of 
persons^ having obtained the credit of the invention. 

The art of printing from engraved blocks or plates is 
of very ancient and various origin. By Cyprian^ and 



•* It i» howaver certain, (hat «e liava 
imiireaiuns Dnpii[iiirfigms^lalu uf wtne 
luuci uf metal, icngtauM in Gcimiuiy, or 
Flwidera, in Itw ntma vcar, which hu 
beoH a«8i|{imd Tor the diicDveiy (it the 
Florcnliuii goldunitb. — Ciiug** Liicluiea, 
p.3U. 

■ Analyie iI«h Oinmoos Divrases siir 
rOriL^iue da rimpiimi'iie, AIiiid. de ria- 

** Augabucirh, Bails, Balogua, Doc- 
drechl, Feltri, floreace, Hanrlem.L.ibeck, 
Maati, Nuremberg, Borne, Runeaibiu'g, 



Stiubutgh, Schelealad, Vsnice, &c. Uf [ 
these huwerer UieclKin, Strubiugh, utd. 
Meati ore entitled ti> the chief cuawdtfr 
atiun^lbid. 

» Cartslitl, CoBtet, Ftturtiu, Gene 
fleich, GiesmuDd, Gutembers, Ulrta 
Han, Meulellii ' - ■ ■ 



Louiii de Valbi.'sk, &c. 
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Minutiua Felix it has been ascribed to Saturn ; by Lici- 
maoder it is asserted that Charlemagne, in his anxiety 
for the preservation of the ancient laws and songs of the 
Germans, caused them to be en2;raved on wood, and from 
these engravings to be stamped upon parcliment and 
paper ; and it is generally admitted, that at least before 
the tenth century the Chinese had made so much progress 
in the art of printing. That the people of China sliould 
have been led to this discovery^ has been ascribed by 
Sir George Staunton to the peculiar nature of their 
government, in which distinction was attained, not by 
military prowess, but by a knowledge of the written 
morals, history, and policy of the country. Nor do they 
seem to have been entirely ignorant of the use of move- 
able types, for when the same character frequently 
occurs, as in calendars and gazettes, they employ such 
tjfpes occasionally introduced, but formed of wood, and 
not applied by a press. The written language of China 
iDdecd, consisting of eighty thousand characters, is one 
which deprives moveable types of much of their utility. 
Tabular printing may have been brought, as the Jesuit 
Mendoza has asserted, from China to Germany by the 
merchants, who travelled from the former country to the 
latter through Germany. Italy however, which might 
sIbo have received it from the orientals, appears to be the 
country of Europe, in which a rude kind of engraving, as 
well as the later and finer part of the art, was earliest 
practised, it having been slated that in the year 1284, or 
1285, the actions of Alexander were there represented 
by its assistance. This indeed is a solitary, and a con- 



■anfeii Felix in Ini Octiviut, have sdcl 
IW Bttura «tst taught in Italy AV/rra. 
"■ffnw* r( lignare lumintDt. Liclnmn- 
wfPm^. in l.<jcl*m Tj-pugrtphis, pp. 
JjMOr, in vol. ii. of the collection of 
W«lf, Uonam. Typogi.) dencribiug (he 
P°t"l •ttributed to Charlemagae, saya 



thnt one oflhe book<i thus printed is pe- 
■erTcd in the irnpeiial library at Vienna. 
" Sinffer'B Researches into the History 
of Playing-Cards, pp.77, 171. Aaalyae 
Ae» Opinions Diiuises sui I'Drigine do 
I'lmpiiDiehe, Mtnxiila I'laitit.Nal., lome 
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troverted instance ; and the first undoubted and dated 
specimen is a delineation of saint Christopher bearing 
an infant Jesus, with a metrical inscription, and the year 
1423 at the bottom. But this is still engraving, not 
typoQ:raphy ; and the world was yet ignorant of the art, 
which in more recent times has effected an intellectual 
revolution. 

Tabular or block printing seems to have been received 
and cherished in the convents, where it was applied td 
the multiplication of the images of saints. From the 
convents it appears to have passed into the world, for 
the purpose of manufacturing playing-cards, about ihii 
time introduced, which thus was strangely connected 
with the history of knowledge. When the art had iik 
this manner become important to commerce, tlie samS 
artisans employed themselves indifferently in preparing 
images for the devout, and cards for the idle ; they thed 
advanced one step further by applying the process to th^ 
preparation of the elementary books in common usej 
which have been accordingly denominated block-books 
and from these block-books, perhaps first produced in 
the commercial country of Holland, the art of printinj 
with moveable characters was at length happily difri 
covered in Germany**. 

Before the year 1440 Henne, or John, Gosnsfleisch Af 
Sulgeloch, surnamed Gutenburg, had conceived at Strasi 



" Moveable choiidera wcr« mttunly 
known by thii Bucienti, though out up- 
ji'ui to the iiuipow uf printiiig. In Uio 
tivatise of Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 

wa fiail thu (ullDHmg puuge : hie pga 
noQ mircrL-UB i|ti«inquuD, qui iiibi p«T>u- 



p poaiinl, oflici. Qtiintilian, In 



ancient medali have even given oci 
to * coujecture, that they bad 
■lunped by uiuualc chniKtvn. Bo ■1<M' 
Lui uuu luEiii nun taea id toiling the lait atup In l'-'~ 
iu.1 et viginti imjiortaut diaeoveiy ! — AnaJyse dej 
. tel qiw&ai- niiiDB Uivei»e» >.<ii I'OriKiue de rliii| 
bel, iliiiuu cuDJiciantur, jioue ex hia in niune, Mem. dul'lublit. Niit.,tuiiH] iv, 
tnmii excun'u ■oaalu Euuii, ut dviu- 



e fortuiti. Hoc qui t 
fieri patulue, non iateUieo cue n 
pulel. li iiinumenbilu 
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burgh the idea of printing with moveable types ; but the 
contrivance appears to have been perfected by slow 
degrees, and not even by the original inventor. It is 
most probable that the first essays of Gutenburg were 
made with characters engraved in wood, for which he 
may have afterwards substituted others engraved in 
metal ; to these engraved types succeeded, probably after 
he had removed to Mentz, types of cast metal formed in 
moulds, though in an imperfect manner ; and finally 
ScbcefTer, the son-in-law of Gutenburg, deserved the 
credit of having devised an improved method of forming 
the characters, by which he consummated this most 
valuable discovery. The art thus completed^' was em- 
ployed, for the first time, in printing a Latin bible, which 
has no date, but appears to have been published be- 
tween the years 1449 and 1456. A psalter, printed in 
Mentz in the year 1457, is the first book, which appears 
to have been published with a certain date. 

This important art was introduced into England before 
it had been acquired by any other country of the conti- 
nent. This has been commonly attributed to William 
Canton, a mercer and citizen of London, whose occupa- 
tion connected him with Holland, Flanders, and Gei 
many. It is admitted that he first introduced there the ] 
use of cast metallic types, with which he began to print 1 
in Westminster Abbey soon after the year 147J. TherB 
is reason however for believing, that in the year 1468* \ 
a book had been printed at Oxford with wooden types ' 
by a man named Frederic Corsellis, whom the archbishop ] 
of Canterbury, with the assistance of Caxton, had causi 
Mig,be brought from Haerlem for the purpose. From this 
Httie the art was rapidly and widely ditlused. Inithe 



■ AnaljBB dea Opinii 
I'Orij^ne ilel'Imprimerii 
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ye^r 1490 it had reached to Constantinople, and in the 
middle of the following century it is said to have been 
extended to Africa and Atnerica. In Russia indeed^ 
into which it had been introduced dbout the year 1660) 
it wks speedily suppressed^ whether through policy or 
through superstitiohi 

Such was the rise, and such the progress of an tirt, 
which was the eflfectilal insttument of the reformation^ 
which is still employed in diffusing into every corher of 
the \lrorld the lights of reason and religion, which has 
given combination and energy td the t)ublic opinion of 
liations, knd has for ever established the security of the 
human intellect from a second degradation into igndratlce 
and barbarism. If the invention of gunpowder has been 
considered as giving a fearful sway to the collective 
force of govetnmerits, that of printing has in a far 
greater degree augmented the poWer of the people, fot 
it has accomplished .in the Numerous and wide-spread 
population of sin extensive country what was practised 
in the simple republics of antiquity ; it brings A Vrhole 
people together into deliberation on all questions of 
public concern. The art of printing is occasionally peN 
verted to purposes inconsistent with the welfare of so- 
ciety, but its essential and general tendency is to en- 
lighten and to invigorate the social system. The light- 
ning of heaven may wither and destroy ; but from the 
empyreal fire we receive the blessings^ which it occa- 
sionally ravages, and the Very existence^ by which tre 
are capable of enjoyment* 



CHAPTER XV. 



Of the pnditponitioTu to the Rrformation. 

The separation from the church of Rome, effected in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, was an event of such 
grand and decisive importance in the modern history of 
Europe, in regard not less to its political, than to itB 
'eligious interests, that we might expect to discover, in 
ihe antecedent arrangements of the European system, 
imrious tendencies preparing and facilitating the crisis, 
wiich in its proper time distinct causes afterwards actu- 
al!; produced. To enquire into these predispositions is 
theobject of the present chapter. 

?he translator of Mosheims history has observed S 
that we may gratify the taste of Roman Catholics for 
trad tion and human authority, by urging that our reli- 
pon had existed in the vallies of Piedmont. It is cer- 
'ain that the inhabitants of these vallies maintained a 
iteady opposition to all the grosser corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and agreed in many particulars with 
the leaders of the reformation. These early separatists 
rom the Roman church were protected by the fastnesses, 
vithin which they were sheltered. These have been 
lescribed by Leger*, the historian of the churches of 
Medmont, as singularly accommodated to the purpose of 
tefence. Our eternal God, says he, speaking of the 
pincipal valley, who had destined this country to be in 



' Ecdra, HUf., Kol. iii. p. 123. Load. 

Thow are rituated on Ihe treslGni 
■« of Piedmont, uiil are distingulBhed 
^iie names of Lucsme, Peyrousi-, and 
Snt Mutiu, all opening loooids the 



thBD four or five thouisnd men 
Gun. J.-:a Gglises Vaud., Ub. 
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an especial degree the theatre of his wonders, and the 
asylum of his religion, has naturally and wonderfully 
fortified it. The separatists appear to have been also 
protected by the sterility of their vallies, for it was soon 
discovered^ that to banish from them those who had 
there sought security, would condemn to barrenness 
places, which only the industry of a population brought 
thither by a principle so powerful, could render produc- 
tive. This natural asylum for oppressed separatists 
moreover was placed on the common frontier of Italy, 
the country of the papal power, and of France the centra, 
and primary member of the western system, so as to b( 
most conveniently situated for sheltering and cherishing 
the seeds of a future reformation. The local dispositim 
therefore of the vallies of Piedmont may fairly be cm- 
sidered as a primordial arrangement, preparatory to the 
great revolution, which in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era was begun by the piety and the energy of 
a monk of Germany. 

That these fastnesses however were not fittel to 
originate a religious revolution, sufficiently appears frora 
the tenacity, with which the forest-cantons of Swisser- 
land adhered to the religion of their lathers, while theii 
brethren of the lowland districts embraced the new doc- 
trine of Zuinglius. Though therefore the vallies oi 
Piedmont may be regarded as an asylum naturally pro- 
vided for sheltering and protecting a body of separatist 
from the church of Rome, until the west should hav' 
been prepared for the struggles of the reformation, som: 
special occasion must have occurred to dispose a num 
ber of such separatists to seek shelter in those almot 
inviolable retreats. That occasion appears to have ben 
the same, which gave being to the independence of tie 
papacy, and to the re-establishment of the imperial dignit, 

' Hiot. Gen. (leu Kplista Vmia., partir i. p. lifl. 




thus preparing at once all the original combinations, 
from which were afterwards gradually developed the 
various arrangements of the interests of Europe. The 
operations of man, limited and imperfect as their author 
have each some single object, which they attain with 
difficulty and uncertaiaty ; those of God, extended 
through a boundless universe, fulfil at once a variety of 
the purposes of his wisdom. 

In the contest concerning image-worship, which in 
the eighth century distracted the church, the Roman 
pontiff, espousing the cause of idolatry, renounced his 
allegiance to the Greek emperor, and sought among the 
French that support, which he found necessary for resist- 
ing the attacks of the Lombards. The French however, 
though they supported the pontiff against the Lombards, 
did not implicitly adopt his sentiments in regard to 
images. The abuse, which had in Greece been the 
offspring of the lively imagination of its people, was 
cherished in Rome as a useful expedient of sacerdotal 
influence ; but the simplicity of the barbarian conque- 
rors of Gaul was not easily reconciled to a practice *, 
which was not at all congenial to their ancient usages. 

t Charlemagne accordingly convened at Frankfort a synod, 
Idbich condemned the worship of images, and caused a 
■eatise, maintaining the same principle, to be addressed 
in his name to the Roman pontiff. Among those*, who 
at this time strenuously resisted the introduction of 
idolatry, was Claude, one of the most confidential coun- 
sellors of Charlemagne, who in the year 815 was, at 
the desire of his son Lewis the Debonnair, constituted 
H JUchbishop of Turin, The appointment of such a pre- 
H^e to a see, which comprehended the vallies of Pied' 
^^pont, is naturally considered by the historian of thi 
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separatists of those valliea, as the epoch of their alien- 
ation from the see of Rome. Subsequent prelates con* 
formed to the practice of that church, and the mass of the 
people imitated tlieir example ; but some persons would 
retain, and transmit to their descendants, the principles 
of a purer worship, and would naturally seek refuge in 
fastnesses, in which the arm of persecution could not 
easily reach them. 

The doctrines of these primitive Protestants have been 
traced back as far as the year 1100*, at which time 
they appear to have been orthodox'. Shut up however 
in the vallies of Piedmont, though they might preserve 
the tradition of a purer form of Christianity, they could 
not be active in recommending it to the acceptance 
of the world. For this purpose it seems to have been 
necessary, that there should be exterior members of the 
sect in some more exposed situation, from which, when 
they should have attained a certain maturity as a reli- 
gious party, they might by persecution be scattered over 
the west. It seems to have been also necessary, that 
these exterior Waldenses should be blended with other 
sectaries, whose religious opinions were less pure than 
their own. As they were not protected by those natural 
defences, which secured the inhabitants of the vallies, 
they would have been exposed to the moral danger of 



Inr Lcj^r, uf ta ulil jiouni EOlilled Lb 
NobU Lei^ou, lieuing llie dolu of that 

Ben ha mil pt rent am compli entina- 
Cbe fu scritta loiit que ku ai dtriec 

Mi. Billain, who ii diiposcd (o nht the 
uaiBB anrt origin of the Waldensai to 
Waldo of Lyimi, lathsr Ihun to tho val- 
litt uf PiednKml, ranlenili that thti piu- 
■agQ may vuil with any epoch pndcediiig 
the lennination uf Ihu twvlrth century, 
but it Bfp«an ta b« tufflGumtly iircciM, 



The tmnilntur of Mosheim (hinkn that 
Waldo aUluned hi*riraame iMxaufiD ha 
hod aili>|itc<l the opinions o( tbo iuhahit- 
nnl) of the fallieSi in the Inniruagv of 
Piedmont uamed eaiiz, whence Uie pAiple 
are namnl P'latitoii. The iaquisitor Reia> 
enu Baceo, he remarks, lived but about 
eighty yean afler Valdufi, or Waldo of 
Lyons, and yet sjicalu of the Leanhtl 
his rullowon, lo nsnunl fiDm the city of 
Lyonn. ni having flouri^theil more Ibaa 
five hundreil yeun, and even meBtion* 
authors of rredil, whu trace them bock to 
the aea gf (he anostln. — Moabi Kcclei' 
Ui>t., vol. iii. p. l£),note. 
I Iieger, p. 58, te. 
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iteing confounded in the prevalent corruptions of the 
lAurch, if they had not been strengthened in their dis- 
tinctoess by associating with others, who were opposed 
lo it by the strong agency of extreme and heretical opi- 
nions. The facts ■ adduced by the historian of the Ro- 
man empire *, to prove that the reformation was derived 
from one of those classes of heretics, may all be admitted, 
though the inference must be denied. These heresies 
Were but protecting outworks of the faith of the true 
fathers of the reformation, which was itself strong in the 
sincerity of religious conviction. 

In the south-eastern provinces of France, which long 
tnaintained an almost entire independence, the doctrine 
of Arius concerning the divine nature', introduced and 
I transmitted by the Goths, continued to support an ec- 
relesiastical opposition down to the time, when the reason 
r-rf Europe began to recover from the stupid insensibility 
of barbarism, and the accumulated abuses of the church, 
the work of a dark and ignorant period, began to offend 
the understanding and tlic moral feeling of mankind, and 
to challenge resistance. Nor did the doctrine of Arius 
supply a mere principle of dissent and opposition. A 
Met, whose principle it was to reduce the doctrines of 
revelation to the standard of human reason, was natu- 
rally disposed to give free exercise to the reasoning 
power, and thus to cherish a spirit of hardy indepen- 
dence, which would necessarily be hostile to the abuses 
of a superstitious and corrupted establishment. 

Causes remote and peculiar sent into the same pro- 
vinces from the distant region of Armenia another sect, 
whose principles appear to have received a deep tinc- 

' Dtcline and Fall, &c., ch. [iv. theatre of privalo iran amanf; the sereTal 

'Henault, ipeakiDg of Uie yeui lllilj, priuceii anil lords, all of tluiin rogials uf 

ud uime lUbiequnDt jean, Kayi that ths ciana, but too powurful io he ce- 

Umt prorincc* went coatiDi^^lr tho strained b; tbe rnjal authDiitj-. 
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ture from the ancient pliilosopliy of the east, as those of 
the Arians were coloured by the philosophy of Greece, 
The two subjects, on which the human mind is most 
disposed to speculate, are the nature of the divinity, and 
the administration of his moral government. Of these 
the former engaged the attention of Plato and his followy 
ers among the Greeks '", and among the sages of the east 
the grand inquiry related to the origin of evil". The 
oriental philosophy, originally promulgated in the east, and 
long despised and neglected by the reasoners of Europe, 
first corrupted the simple truths of Christianity, The 
gnostic sects, so denominated from their vain pretension 
to a superior knowledge of divine things, were accord- 
ingly formed in the first century of the Christian era, so 
that they have been even noticed in the apostolic wri- 
tings; whereas Origen, who first introduced into the re- 
ligion of Christ an admixture of the Grecian philosophy, 
flourished in the third ". 

These oriental sects, which referred to an evil prin- 
ciple the Jewish dispensation, together with the creation 
of the world, and rejected not only the belief of a resur- 
rection of our corporeal frames, but also the reality of 
the human form of our Redeemer, and consequently of 
his suflbrings, had sunk under the united efforts of the 
Christians and the Platonists '^ when Manes, a Persian 
of the province of Babylon or Chaldea, who was born in 
the year 240 '*, undertook to form a new combination of 
Christianity with the philosophy of his country '^ la 

"Plnlotnught the doctrine nfalrinily, rathe t»(fion of Maltn- » diief or jirinM^ 

cani|H>wd of s SiipcemvBving, h'u n»on who htd in thit [rgion b pouter ulnioil 

or lofoi, and a soul nf tbu vorld. equal to that, which Gnd hod in hin own 

" The anciout mn^i, of whose system kingdom—Hist, de Manich^f ]>Br Bean. 

Zoraatlti )in)bnhly was but the refuimer, lubre, loinv i. p. lE^ — 1(^. Anist. 1734. 

held that there were twii elercal WU'gt, " Mi»h., cent. iji. jart ii. ch. iii. 

UeA and Matter, and thai Mailer was " Ihid., ch. r. ' ' 

animated, aurl powenseJ a jiower uf pro- " Hist, dc Manich js, tomi i. p. 6i, 

dueiDg beings subject to its own imperfec- " Moshcim, vol. i. p. 300. BeanacAnw. 

tioDs. Thvy seem to have acknowledged tome i. [i.-Jti3,&c., admits thUheavaikd 
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lis combination lie assumed to himself the character of 
lat Comforter, whom Jesus had promised to his fol- 
iwers, applied to our Lord the characters and actions, 
hich his countrymen attributed to their god Mithras, 
ifed rejecting almost all the sacred books of our religion, 
ildljr supplied their place with a new gospel, filled 
'ith the reveries of his own imagination '*. The sect, 
'hich he thus founded, did not enjoy a long prosperity, 
overpowered by the combined hostility of the fol- 
iwers of Christ and of Zoroaster, and Manes was himself 
lut to death, probably to gratify the magi. 
Though Manicheism was too extravagant to maintain 
lelf long in the minds of men, a moderated doctrine of 
le same kind was generated from it, which extended 
itself from Armenia into western Europe, where it sub- 
sisted even to the thirteenth century. The sect of the 
Paulicians had its origin in Armenia in the year 053 ", 
when a deacon, who had been a prisoner in Syria, re- 
rning home through that country, requited the kind 
hospitality of an obscure Armenian of the Manichean 



lunueir of tbe promisa of tlii: Comforti^, 
bnt denies thai ho ever axsumed Id he 
Umiclf the Cutnforter. Aufi;mitiue re- 
mwlu, that tha iituuiics of Christ hod 
IWtUkheil the MuiicheBiui with u pretext 
bl layiugi either Ihnt Maiuu wiu tile 
ComCorter, or thnl the Comforter wai in 
Uann. The two propositioni are indeeil 
TBy dififerent, as BL-aiuobre )lns oWrved, 
Ibe lattur bcdog cuaKutent with thu sup- 
Mntion of the simple hiimBnity at the 
lapcMtnT. Be alvtsyi described himself 
I* the apostle of Chtist; but lie appears 
to Save conceived, agreeably lo the re- 
pKteotalioii of Uuibeini, that Iho Com- 
tbdei «u an apostle favoured vith aa 
•apedal inspiialiDn, aad not Ihu Huly 
Spirit itKlf. Tbt irmH error of Manes 
»i^lh«thBiiuiiposeil matter lo ba eternal, 
and to poueu lite, inovemeal, and seiisi- 
Ulily; from which it followed, llmt God 
«as Dot necessary for forming ori^anised 
ud aniinated hodio. — Hut. de Maui- 
thee, tome i. p. 495. 
* Ha lejecled almost all the booki of 



the Old Testament, and from the New 
the Acis of the AposUfs ; noi does Iho 
canua of the sect appear to have ailmitled 
the second epiille of Peter, tliu epislle of 
Jude, the second and third of John, oc 
Uie ApocalyiHe. Tho Old Testament ha 
appears la have rejected, because it was 
nut conaintunl with his phiUiBophicRl lyih 
lem. The Aclv of the Apoblfes he pro- 
bably chose to tejuct, because it eoatained 
an account of the fulfilment uf the pro- 
mise of the Comfurler, though the causa 
may have been simply thai this book had 
nut in the eaitera church as much autlio- 
rity 113 the gospels and epistles. The 
uther parts of the New Teslament, which 
he did mil acknowledf^, were probably 
nut in hia time, nor lun^ aflviwacdi, ac- 
bouwledgud by Iha oriental Chiis^ns, 
and on this accuutit probably had uut 
come uuder his cunaidciatian. — Ibid, Uv. 
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sect, by presenting him with copies of the gospels and of 
the epistles of Saint Paul, which he had brought out of 
the country of his captivity. The Armenian, struck by 
the force of truth, rejected his Manicheism for Christi- 
anity, but secretly influenced by the very notions which 
he renounced, he incorporated many of them with his new 
profession '^ and thus became the founder of a new sect 
of heretics, who received their appellation from one 
Paulua a proselyte, and probably cherished it with a 
reference to the name of the apostle, whose epistles they 
especially respected. 

Violently persecuted by the imperial court of Constan- 
tinople, this sect was transplanted from Asia into Thrace, 
whence they penetrated into Bulgaria; and in the 
eleventh century, having been again attacked in Thrace, 
they migrated through Hungary and Bavaria, following 
the course of the Danube '^, then a great channel of the 
commerce of Constantinople, or took the route of Lom- 
bardy into Swisserland and France. The Albigenses, 
who received their appellation from Albi a town of Lan- 
guedoc, appear to have sprung from these Paulicians, 
and to have retained much of their peculiar doctrine. It 
has even been stated by M. Paris, that they acknowledged 
an antipope or primate, established on the borders of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. 



*■ Petnis Siculm has eaamerated six 
herLwei of Ihe Pwiliciana. I. They 
maintained the ci^istence at two dcitiee, 
the one evil and tho creator oS this 
world, tho other good and the author of 
that which ii to come. 2. They lefuied 
(o worahip the Virgin, and aaiiurted that 
Cbrut brouglit his body rrom hcavt'a. 
3. Ther icjectul tha Lord's Supper. 4. 
They alio rejected t)ic adoration of thu 
croas. 5. They denied the authority vt 
the Old TeatHmeol; but ailmilted the 
New, except tho eiiistles of Peter, and 
perhaps the Apocaljpie. G. They did 
not Bcknowledga ttiB order of priob. — 



Ilallam's Slute of Europe during tha 
Middla AffOB, vol. ii. p. blS. Mu«bcin| 
has reniarked, (hat tbty Wfre diiilin)(uisb- 
ed from the Manicbeanii, 1. Id not ban 
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^P The records of the Romish inquisition, by which the 
Albigenses were persecuted iu common with the Wal- 
denses, sufficiently prove that an important distinction 
existed between the two sects, and that, while the Wal- 
denses were attacked rather as enemies of the temporal 
greatness of the church, the Albigensea were opposed as 
adversaries of its faith, together with ita establishments. 
The errors of the Albigenses were however such as 
naturally tended to render them hostile to the corrupt 
practices of that church, for under the influence of their 
Manichean principles they regarded as a duty the ob- 
servance of an austere mortification, and rejected the 
adoration of the cross with the worship of the Virgin. 

Protestant writers have been solicitous to prove, that 
the Albigenses have been traduced by their adversaries 
of the Romish church, and really professed the pure 
principles of Christianity. The historian of the Roman 
empire on the other hand has laboured to prove that thft 
reformation has had through them a Manichean origin. 
The historian is correct in his statement of the origin 
and tenets of this sect, but his inference concerning thft 
origin of the reformation is fallacious. Three different 
sects appear to have been engaged together in the resist'* 
ance ^"i which the abuses of the church of Rome encoun- 
tered in the twelfth century ; the Waldenses, the Arianq, 
and the Albigenses. Of these the Waldenses appear tp 
have been irreproachable in doctrine, and entitled to be 
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considered as the true fathers of the reformation. The 
Arian descendants of the Goths, and the Paulician sect 
of the Albigenses, were auxiliaries indeed, but were 
united in the sajne cause only as they were opposed to 
a common adversary. Among themselves these sects,' 
however combined in their opposition to Rome, were by 
no means united, the Waldenses strenuously maintain- 
ing their own orthodox opinions against the Ariane on the 
one part, and on the other against the Albigenses. Still 
the common war was waged with vigour ; the Waldenses 
combated their adversaries with the persuasive force of 
simple truth, the Arians encountered them with the coa* 
fidence of human reasoning, and the Albigenses with tlw 
imposing austerity of Manichean mortification. 

The Waldenses of the French provinces, however 
supported by these other sects, were at length forced 
to yield to persecution; but in their dispersion they, 
sowed more widely the seeds of the future reformation. 
Their dispersion began in the year 1180", when Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, who probably had derived his surname 
from the sect to which he belonged, was driven from 
his home by the Roman pontiff and the archbishop of 
Lyons, and compelled to seek a retreat, first in the 
Netherlands and Picardy, and finally in Bohemia. la 
this country he and his followers assisted in preparing 
. the people for the preaching of Huss ; and it has ac- 
cordingly been expressly slated, that the Bohemian 
churches, while they acknowledged that Huss had been 
excited by the writings of Wicliife, considered them- 
selves as having received their doctrines more imme- 
diately from the Waldenses. The final dispersion of 
the sectaries of these provinces was etfected about a 
half-century afterwards. Raymond VI., earl of Thou- 
louse", had drawn upon himself, by protecting them, 

" Legei, lif, i, ch, 2b. " UoitiL-iui, cent. xiii. [iBtt iL di. b. 
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^Klre vengfeance of the Roman pontiff Innocent III., who I 

accurdingly in the year !20G despatched his legates to 
crush the rising heresies. From this commencement 
was gradually formed the execrable tribunal of the 
Inquisition, completed by the succeeding pontitf in the 
year 1233, the only sure support of a system, which 
denies to mankind the liberty of thought in regard to 
their most important interests. The original AValdenses 
of the vallies in the mean time '^ retained a sort of 
supremacy over their scattered brethren, being respected 
as the primitive congregations of the sect. To these 
vallies accordingly, as to a university, those who were 
intended for holy orders, were sent to study their pro- 
fession ; and from them missionaries were occasionally 
sent, even into distant countries, to form new churches, 
or to visit and superintend those which had been already 
constituted. 

Together with the heresies generated by the Grecian 
and the oriental philosophy, the false religion of Moham- 
*ed may also claim to have exercised some influence in 
assisting the reformation of corrupted Christianity. That 
reUgion, it has been well observed", has been from its 
commencement the unceasing censor of the perversions 
of the Christian faith. Just when the religion of Christ 
was sinking under its manifold abuses, a false religion 
was established in the world with distinguished celebrity, 
which opposed the utmost simplicity of worship to the 
superstitions of a paganised ritual, its leading tenet of 
llie unity of the divine nature to the deification of the 
Virgin with a crowd of other saints, and the almost entire 
absence of a priesthood to a numerous, opulent, and 
domineering hierarchy. That the doctrines of that reli- 
gion excited the curiosity of Christians is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, that in the twelfth century a French 

" L«^irr, liv. i, p. 203. " Turnet^a llifit. uT EiiBliuiI, toI. ii. p. 37 J, ic 
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abbot, the friend of Saint Bernard, translated the koran. 
That this curiosity, so awakened, was directed to the 
reformation of the church, may be inferred from the 
prevalence of reforming opinions in those provinces of 
France, which were adjacent to the Spanish frontiers. 
We know indeed that Gerbert, who had resorted to the 
Mohammedans of Spain for instruction, was in the year 
990 so strongly impressed with these opinions, that he 
proclaimed the pontiff to. be Anti-Christ, * the man of 
sin,' mentioned in the Epistle to the Thessalonians ; and 
that from the schools in France, which he instituted, 
came Berenger, who in the succeeding age attacked the 
great papal doctrine of transubstantiation. The school- 
men too, whose disputations, vain as they were in them- 
selves, roused from its sleep of ignorance the intellect of 
Europe, received their arguments and their habits of 
contention from the Arabian metaphysicians. 

To the Greek church too some collateral influence has 
been already traced^, as it affected the minds of those, 
who inhabited the common border of the two districts, 
in which the supremacy of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and that of the Roman pontiff were respectively 
acknowledged. Bohemia, which had been converted 
to the religion of Christ by missionaries of the Greek 
church, but afterwards, on account of its connexion with 
the German empire, adopted the Roman ritual, fluctu- 
ated during about two centuries between the two systems. 
Near the close of the twelfth century, while the people 
of that country were in this unsettled state of religious 
observance, the Waldenses, driven by persecution from 
Lyons, arrived among them, and found their minds well 
prepared to listen to their representations of the abuses 
of the church of Rome. The Greek church, however 
distracted by doctrinal dissensions, and disgraced by a 

'^ Chapter ii. of this book. 
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gaudy and idolatrous ceremonial, had been preserved 
from corruption in two important and observable parti- 
culars* ; it permitted the liturgy to be performed in the 
vernacular languages of each of the countries, which 
received its tenets, and in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper it administered tlie cup, together with the bread, 
to the laity. To these peculiarities, which presented 
themselves lo the notice of the most illiterate, the Bohe- 
mians had long been exclusively accustomed ; and down 
to the arrival of the Waldenses the lower classes still 
adhered to them, probably with increased attachment on 
account of the efforts employed to establish the contrary 
regulations of the Roman church. In such a people the 
fugitives found many persons well disposed to embrace 
their principles of dissent. The sect accordingly became 
numerous, and subsisted to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when many of its members attached themselves 
lo the party of separatists formed by the preaching of 
Huss in the beginning of the fifteenth century*'. 

It was natural that a country, in which materials of 
resistance had been thus brought together, should become 
the scene of the earliest struggle of continental reforma- 
tion. Accordingly a century before Luther, John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, having had their zeal excited by 
ihe writings of Wicliffe*^, the English patriarch of reli- 
gious reformation, preached openly in Bohemia the ne- 
cessity of a formal separation from the church of Rome. 



"The etuse of the fnrmer of Ihese dis- 
tindum probably iraa that thu Greek 
Uitpa^ tontinUL-dto be Ihn living speeeh 
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ruue nf Ihe other TU prohably that the 
Greek dturch had not admitted the dnc- 
tnoe of Iramnibitaiitiation, otirhieh Iha 
rttrenchment of thu cup apprare to have 
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■u tbe peciuiar bereiy of the western 
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•J Mosheim, cent. iv. part ii. eh. iii. 
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GccUs. Hint., vol iii. p. 410, note. 
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Nor was thU a transient effort** speedily and effectually 
suppressed, for in this same country, a century after 
Luther, arose from the same cause that memorable war 
of thirty years, which terminated in the treaty of West- 
phalia, the grand adjustment of the political interests of 
the west. 

To these general considerations of predisposing causes 
must be added that of the personal character of one dis- 
tinguished individual, whose authority, acknowledged in 
the Roman church, afforded a powerful support to the 
leaders of the reformation. The existence of an indivi- 
dual so peculiarly characterised as Augustine, occurring 
in the latter part of the fourth century, just as those cor- 
ruptions were beginning to prevail, against which in the 
time of the reformation his doctrine of justification by 
faith was found to be the most effectual antidote, may 
surely be regarded as an event deserving attention in an 
examination of the causes of that great revolution. The 
doctrine of Augustine, not disavowed as the faith of 
Rome, when it was not yet too much perverted by the 
vain contrivances of priestcraft to consider human efforts 
as insufficient for salvation, remained through the dark 
ages of iguorance a beacon to warn the reflecting from 
the errors of superstitious observances ; and among the 
friars of the Augustinian order at last was found the man, 
who boldly and successfully arraigned the system, which 
had substituted these observances for the genuine means 
of salvation. The great question indeed between the 
reformers and the Romanists was, whether salvation 
could be attained by the various devices of superstition 
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and priestcraft, or must depend wholly on the merits 
and the intercession of Christ. Fortunately for the 
reformation it happened, that this father, acknowledged 
and reverenced in the church of Rome, had long before 
established the doctrine, that merely human efforts, even 
of moral righteousness, must be unavailins^ ; and the 
principle applied itself with yet greater force to the 
numerous observances, virhich had been substituted by 
the priesthood for the reasonable service of a Christian. 

This eminent man was born in the Roman province of 
Africa, and appears to have inherited all the vehemence 
of character, which is believed to belong to the inhabit- 
ants of that region. In his youth his ardent spirit, 
gratified with the pretended solution of difficulties, en- 
gaged him in the heresy of the Manicheans, to which 
he continued attached during several years, until he was 
at length recalled to the orthodox faith by the sermons 
of Ambrose, which he heard at Milan. With the zeal 
of a proselyte he then became a champion of the church 
against the heresy, which he had been persuaded to 
abandon, arguing strenuously for the freedom of the 
human will in opposition to the fatalism of the Mani- 
cheans, who represented every man as having two souls^, 
the one derived from the evil principle, and therefore 
I necessarily doomed to destruction, the other, having 

r sprung from the good principle, as certainly destined to 

f happiness. Early however in the fifth century he felt 

himself called to another controversy by the very dif- 
ferent heresy of Pelagius, a Britisli monk, who main- 
tained that our nature had experienced no corruption^', 
and required not any internal assistance of the divine 
spirit, for attaining to the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue, though by external grace it might be usefully 

" Hi»t. it Maoichfe, lome ii, p. 420. " Mmheiin, ceot. v. part ii. ch. v. 
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excited to exertion. Pelagius, who had gone into Pales- 
tine, was protected by the bishop of Jerusalem, whose 
attachment to the principles of Origen disposed him to 
countenance the new doctrine, and he was even declared 
by the Roman pontiff to be sound in the faith. Augus- 
tine however, at the head of the bishops of Africa, was 
steady in his opposition ; the pontiflF was induced by his 
representations to relinquish the opinion, which he had 
pronounced ; and the doctrine of Pelagius was condemned 
and suppressed by the authority of the Roman see. In 
this other controversy Augustine attacked the freedom 
of the human will as strenuously, as he had before main- 
tained it against Manichean fatalism, and was hurried 
into the use of language, which was understood to imply, 
that God had predestinated not only the punishment of 
sinners, but also the crimes for which it was to be in- 
flicted. This interpretation of his doctrine however he 
vehemently denied, and employed all his influence in 
procuring its rejection. 

While all this various enginery was prepared for 
shaking the dominion of the papacy, that dominion was 
itself subjected to the action of interior causes of decay, 
which enfeebled its resistance. In the thirteenth century 
it had attained its greatest prosperity^, which may 
indeed be considered as having been continued through 
the whole of that age, having begun with Innocent III. 
and ended with Boniface VIII. The former of these 
two pontiffs, whose papacy began that century ^, had 
been successful in accomplishing the three great enter- 
prises of the papal ambition. He first of the pontiffs 
acquired a dominion over Rome and the central parts 
of Italy ; by the Latin conquest of Constantinople, and 
the submission of Bulgaria and Armenia^ he attained the 

" Hallam'8 State of Europe during *" Ibid., p. 57. 
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neneral supremacy of the Christian church ; and he 

Healised, after the lapse of more than a hundred years, 

he bold pretension of Gregory VII. to the general 

l-Bontrol of princes, asserting to the papacy the same 

I Superiority over their power, which the great luminary 

Ipf the day maintains over the lesser luminaries of the 

ght. But this ecclesiastical domination contained 

rithin itself principles of dissolution, even more than 

olitical empires, its consistency and strength being 

(rholly dependent on opinion. The wealth and pomp 

i ambition of the hierarchy offended the good sense 

nd the piety of the laity, and even incurred the severe 

iproaches of the mendicant orders of the church ; the 

lapal poiver became at length the object of the great 

ichism, which was begun in the year 1378, and during 

fty years exhibited to the astonished nations of the west 

, or even throe pontiffs, denouncing their anathemas 

I their mutual contention; and the clergy were gene- 

fally alienated from the see of Rome by the partiaUty, 

trhich was there manifested for the mendicant orders, 

the continually increasing encroachments on the 

hts of ecclesiastical patronage, and by the oppressive 

fcdemands of money, required as the revenue of the spiri- 

T-Jual empire. 

It seems indeed that the temporal dominion of Rome", 

' first fully established by Innocent III., enfeebled the 

\ Spiritual influence of the papacy, by exhibiting it as a 

J political power engaged in the ordinary contentions of 

■.ambition, and employing the ordinary measures of 

, ag'gression and resistance. In the three centuries, 

F which have succeeded the Reformation, the possession 

L of the Roman principality has maintained the dignity 

[ of the papacy, by preserving the pontiff from becoming 

dependent on any of the sovereigns of Europe ; but iri 

" Uullam's Stale DfEurojic iluiiug the ^ddle Ague, vol. ii. fp. 122, 123. 
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earlier times, when a spiritual empire was raised on the 
basis of religious opinion, an abstraction from temporal 
ambition, in a nominal dependence on the empire, was 
more favourable to the exaltation of the papacy, than 
a. direct engagement in the politics of Italy. This part 
then of the successes of. Innocent III. appears to have 
acted with a double influence on the papacy, one im- 
mediate, the other remote, but each accommodated to 
the circumstances of its own period, though neither was 
CH>ntemplated by that able and ambitious pontiff. The 
immediate influence served to discredit the papacy as 
a spiritual dominion, and thus to facilitate the Reforma- 
tion ; the remote operation made provision for the inde- 
pendence of the papacy in those later ages, in which 
the formidable pretensions of the pontiffs were reduced 
to little more than a pre-eminence in ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. The engagement in the political interests of Italy 
produced its natural effect, in bringing forward base 
and unworthy men, eager to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of gratifying an intriguing ambition. It is 
accordingly observable, that in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century the papal throne was dishonoured by 
the extreme profligacy of the pontiffs, especially of the 
notorious Alexander VI. From the termination of the 
schism, turning their attention wholly to schemes of 
temporal aggrandisement of themselves, or of their 
kindred, the pontiffs forgot the spiritual character, which 
cpnstituted the real power of their see, and while they 
w:ere caballing for their own worldly purposes, prepared 
the way for the Reformation. 

The necessity of reforming the church was at length 
very generally felt even by those who were not at all 
disposed to secede from it, and various efforts were ex- 
erted by them for the purpose; but the result served 
only to demonstrate the necessity of some important 
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change in the ecclesiastical constitution of Europe. When 
the papal schism had outraged every serious mind, a 
council was convened, first at Pisa, afterwards at Con- 
stance, to remedy the alarmine; disorder of the hierarchy. 
The latter of these assemblies*^, which met in the year 
1414, adopted very decisive measures, according to the 
light which it possessed ; it struck deadly blows at (he 
supreme dominion of the papacy, but did nothing for 
the general amendment of the church. Constituted'* on 
a more democratical plan than had been observed for 
ages in ecclesiastical councils, this assembly proclaimed 
that by divine right it possessed authority in matters of 
faith, and in the reformation of the church, to which 
even the pontiff was obliged to submit, thus denying to 
him his infallibility and supreme dominion, which were 
thenceforward to be exercised by councils convened at 
stated times ^". This formidable assault was however 
eluded without much difficulty, as it was easy for the 
papal party to avail themselves of the jealousies of the 
several nations, of which the council was composed ; 
and though the council of Basle, assembled in the year 
J 433, proceeded in the spirit of that of Constance to 
nbolish various abuses of the papal authority, yet having 
been induced by the resistance of the pontiff to depose 
him from his dignity, and to renew the schism by the 
election of another person to the papacy, it lost the 

" nallnm. ml. ii.p. lOG. _ inla four imtion'i, the Kalian, the Ger- 
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support of the princes of Europe, and frustrated the 
project of imposing permanent limitations on the papal 
power by councils periodically convened. 

These councils have left to the world no reason for 
regretting the failure of the plan. The abuses of the 
papal supremacy might perhaps have been reduced, or 
even suppressed ; but the spiritual domination would 
have been only transferred from a pope to a council, and 
no encroachment of ecclesiastical dominion would have 
been restrained, no corruption of faith or worship would 
have been purified. The council of Constance has even 
rendered itself for ever infamous^ by solemnly recogni- 
sing the abominable principle, that no faith should be 
observed with Huss to the prejudice of the catholic reli- 
gion — a memorable example and demonstration of the 
utter inability of the church of Rome to effect its own 
reformation. Governments, as well as councils, have 
resisted*, in a greater or less degree, the usurpations of 
the papacy, and the domestic usurpations of the clergy 
have also in some countries of the church of Rome been 
controlled in subordination to the interest of the state ; 
but the subjugation of the human mind in all its spiritual 
concerns was of the essence of that church, and accord- 
ingly to maintain it by persecution was deemed a sacred 
duty, and fidelity pronounced to be a crime. Nor was 
this odious principle avowed only by a council on one 



* * Gerson, the most eminent theolo- 
gian of his age, and the corypkaut of the 
party, which opposed the transalpine 
principles, was deeply concerned in this 
atrocious husiness.* — Hallam, vol. ii. p. 
112. 

^ England, the earliest and the most 
steady opponent of Rome, prepared her- 
self in this manner for that temperate 
and orderly separation, which was after- 
wards accomplished. Grerraany, baffled 
in her efforts for independence, prepared 
the occasion for the statement of the him- 



dred p^evances, presented to Adrian VI. 
by the diet of Nuremberg. France so 
moderated the control of the church, as to 
render its authority tolerable and conse* 
quently permanent. Spain, adopting in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century a 
great part of the decretals into her na- 
tional code, trained her people on the 
other hand to becomo the slaves of the 
clergy, when the accession of the emperor 
Charles V. ahould have connected that 
country with the empire, and with the 
papacy. 
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solitary occasion, but had before^ been substantially 
established in the decretals, the code of the papal domi- 
nion, and had been expressly announced by a pontiff. 

Nor was the corruption of the church limited to per- 
sons placed in exalted stations, and therefore exposed to 
all the strong temptations of worldly ambition. That 
Ihe church, as an ecclesiastical system, had become inca- 
pable of communicating and maintaining a sentiment of 
religion among men, and was in truth at once unworthy 
and unable to exist longer in its actual condition, we have 
the unquestionable testimony of Bellarmine, its ablest 
defender, borne too in the presence of its adversaries, for 
he wrote after the reformation. * For some years,' says 
he*^ ' before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors tes- 
tify) any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any dis- 
cipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred 
literature, any reverence for divine things ; there was not 
almost any religion remaining.' If in these respects the 
church of Rome has since been in any degree amended, 
we must attribute it to the salutary influence of an alarm- 
ing secession. 

When so many causes had co-operated to form a nu- 
merous party of Christians adverse to the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, the special preservation of a small 
number of uncorrupted Christians, the Arian doctrine 
of the descendants of the Goths, the Manichean tenets 
of the Paulicians, the anti-idolatrous spirit of the Ara- 



1^ It was established in the decretals, 
thai an oath disadvantageous to the 
thxttch is not binding. Urban VI., ad- 
vanced to the papacy in the year 1378, 
issued the following solemn and general 
declaration against keeping faith with 
heretics: Attendentes c^uod hujusmodi 
confiederationes, coUigationes, et iigas seu 
conventiones, factae cum hujusmodi haere- 
tids seu schiflxnatids, po8tq[uam tales 



efiPecti erant, stmt temerariie, illicitae, et 
ipso Jure nuUee (etsi forte ante ipsorum 
lapsum in schisma, seu haeresim, initae, 
seu facts fuissent) etiam si foreot jura 
mento vel fide datd firmataB, aut confir- 
matione apostolici, vel quacunque firmi- 
tate alii roboratae, postquam tales, ut- 
prseraittitur, sunt effecti. — Rymer^ t, TiL 
pp. 352, 353. 
*^ Concio xxviii. Op., torn, vi. 
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bian Imposture, the distinctness of the usages of the 
Greek church, and the personal character and peculiar 
circumstances of Augustine ; and when that church had 
both excited by the enormity of its abuses the displeasure 
of every serious mind, and by actual trial had proved its 
own inability to effect the reformation, which all good 
men desired; it pleased the Almighty ruler of the world 
to bring forward, as the chief agent in this most import- 
ant work, an obscure monk in a distant region, who was 
beyond the influence of most of these causes", but, catch- 
ing in his monastic seclusion the first glimpses of the 
divine light of truth, was urged by the intemperance of 
his adversaries to question their authority, and uninten- 
tionally to become the reformer of Europe. 

Perhaps in all the various combinations of the history 
of the world none is more remote from the anticipations 
of human conjecture, than that the reformer of the church 
should appear in such circumstances. It would natu- 
rally be expected, that the change would be commenced 
among those, who had previously manifested the strongest 
spirit of resistance. Yet how evidently do we now per- 
ceive the advantage of that very different combination of 
events, which could not have been foreseen ! If the 
leader of the reformation had arisen among the Bohe- 
mians, what could have occurred but a repetition of the 
violence, which a century before had distracted their 
country ? When however this important individual ap- 
peared first in a monastery of a distant province, remote 
from all the irritations of preceding struggles, and slowly 
emancipating himself by the efforts of his own mind from 
the thraldom of his monastic habits, he might rejoice 

"Even in the year lS23,wbeD tome at tioning wrnie padicului. in which he cod- 

thcBubeinuaacametnhiin,tn<le]EplBined ceiTcd thut their dodriiiB requireil cor- 

Ibeir doctriDG of thi Lord'* Supjier, he RCtion,— SeckenilDrr, CoiDTncDt. dc Lii- 

dccl&red that he only then nued to cod- theraniimu, lib. i, p. 276. Lipiug, 1694, 
lidiT them a< herelica, ttill howeTEr men- 
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indeed when he discovered, that so many persons con- 
sented with him in the opinions*^, which he had been 
gradually led to form for himself, but he could be subject 
to no extrinsic influence, which might excite him to 
foTget the moderation essential to a sound anfi useful 
change of the ecclesiastical arrangements of Europe. 
The predispositions, which have been examined, gave 
strength to the cause ; the estrangement of the leader 
from much of their operation gave it temperance and 
utility. 



premiee of the body of Christ in fhe la- 

craxnent of the Lonl'i Supoer, and abo 
the faith of infknts in baptigm, for con- 
necting charity with a wvinff faith in the 
work of jutti&ation, for acknowledging 
BSYen sacraments, and for prohibiting the 
marriage of the clergy. — Seckendorf, 
Comment, de Lutheranismo, lib. i. p. 276. 



^ He eipni^sil Kts appvobation of 
fheir opinions relatire to the nature and 
psrsoav of the Divinity, the mediatbn of 
Christ, and the office and powef of the 
Holy Spirit; and he commended them 
Cm htviiig rajeeted; the tradittons of men, 
pngatory, masses instituted on accoimt 
ef |aifgalnv)r» »^ ^he worship of saints : 
bat he bUmed thepi for denying the real 
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REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE REFORMATION TO 

THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



Of the history of Germany, from the commencement of the reign of 
Charles V, in the year 1519, to his abdication in the year 1556. 

The Refonnation which had heen hegun by Luther in the year 1517, decided by the 
decree of Worms. — Wars with France and Turkey begun, 1521. — Hundred 6ri^ 
Tances of Germany, 1522. — The Lutherans begin to associate, 1523. — ^League 
of the Roman-CatholicS) 1524. — ^League of the Lutherans: Hungary and Bo- 
hemia again acquired by the Austrian family, 1526. — Rome taken and plundered^ 
1527. — Prdtestation of the Lutherans against the decree of the diet of Spire, and 
name of Protestants assumed : the Turks besiege Vienna, 1 529. — Confession of 
Augsburg: extinction of Italian independence, 1530. — Ferdinand king of the 
Romans, 1531. — League of the Protestants at Smalkalde, 1536. — League of the 
Roman-Catholics at Nuremberg, 1538. — Order of Jesuits instituted, 1 540. — Calvin 
establishes his system at Geneva, 1541. — Coimcil of Trent assembled, 1545. — 
Death of Luther : the league of Smalkalde take arms, 1546. — The Protestants of 
Germany league with France, 1551. — ^The Peace of Passau, 1552. — ^The Reforma- 
tion established in Germany, 1555. — Abdication of Charles V., 1556. 

The history of the formation of a system of balanced 
power is divisible into three periods, the Italian, the 
German, and the French. The Italian period, which ^ 
has been already considered, was of a very short dura- 
tion, having been begun by Lorenzo de' Medici in the 
year 1480, and terminated by his death in the year 1492. 
The German period, to which the Italian had been pre- 
paratory, may be regarded as having commenced with 
the struggle between the emperor Charles V. and Francis 
I. of France in the year 1521, and as having extended 
from that time to the year 1688, when the establishment 

^ Book ii. chap. i. 
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I of William III. on the throne of these countries consti- 

I tuted a new epoch in the policy of Europe. The third 

period, which arose out of the second, and forms the 

cousuramatiou of this view of history, comprehended the 

years which intervened between the idvancement of 

AV'illiam and the revolution of France, or a. complete 

century. The interval between the first and second 

L period was occupied by those Italian struggles, which 

I served to engage the other countries of Europe in the 

I policy of Italy, and to discipline them to the practice of 

its arrangements. No such interruption, however, was 

I necessary between the second and third, as the latest 

,■ System was but a new modification of that, by which it 

llbad been preceded, and the change was immediately 

■ .ilccomplished by the interposition of a new agent, the 

[I British government. 

The second period, embracing one hundred and sixty- 
Lfeven years, is the subject of the present book. Of this 
Lperiod, denominated German, because Germany was 
, during that time the predominant country of Europe, 
and the object of the general apprehension, much the 
^eater part was employed in the slow and gradual for- 
mation of the system, which was completed only in the 
year IG48 by the treaty of Westphalia, or rather in the 
year 1 669 by the treaty of the Hague, which perfected 
the arrangements begun in the negociations of the 
former. For the actual subsistence of the system, there- 
fore, only forty, or ratlier oniy nineteen years, can be 
allowed. This would be a short duration indeed, if the 
period had not been introductory to another, as the 
Italian period of twelve years had been to the German. 
The great agent in the German period of the fede- 
rative policy of Europe was the reformation of religion, 
by which the grand division of Roman -Catholics and 
Protestants was introduced into its political relations. 
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Germany had been prepared for the formation of a fede- 
rative system by the loose combination of the parts ofita 
monarchy, which constituted rather a league of distinct 
states, connected under a common chief, than a single 
government. It had also acquired from Italy some 
knowledge and practice of those federal combinationSy 
by which Lorenzo de' Medici had endeavoured to sustain 
the independence of his native Florence. But these 
were merely predispositions, and required that some 
active principle should be introduced, which might array 
two great combinations of states in mutual opposition, 
and urge them to the most strenuous efforts. Such an 
opposition of parties was furnished by the separation of 
a considerable portion of Europe from the communion :of 
the church of Rome. At this period, for the first timev>- 
a German historian^ remarks, princes were enabled to 
bring foreign politics before their assemblies of states, 
and hope for a speedy assistance : and the author of a : 
recent French publication has observed^, that the original 
principle of the balance of power in Europe, however 
it was afterwards modified by new circumstances, was 
nothing but the opposition of the Catholic and ProteMant 
parties. An opposition of religious principles influ- 
enced every class, and gave even to every individual a 
direct and personal interest in the foreign policy of hi& 
country. 

Many causes had constituted Germany a favourable 
scene for beginning the reformation, as for originating 
that federative policy, to which the religious revolution 
was thus necessary. The ancient and continued contests 
between the popes and the emperors had disposed the 
minds of many to resist the pretensions of the papacy : 
the degree of success, which had been attained by the 

' Schiller's Hiit of the Thirty Yearaf * Essay on the Rcformatioo, by Vil- 

War, vol. 1. p. 9. Dubl. 1800. ]en,p.270. Lond, 1805. 
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pontiffs in the proaecutioo of their claims, had encou- 
raged them* to ag'gravate the abuses of their dominion, 
and thus to prepare the people for receiving impressions 
unfavourable to their religion : and the distribution of 
the country into numerous jurisdictions, almost inde- 
pendent of the imperial authority, afforded opportunities 
of protection and safety for the preachers of reformation, 
which could not exist in a more simple constitution of 
government. In the most remote part of this country 
was the electorate of Saxony, a district so considerable, 
that the imperial crown was offered to the elector by his 
colleagues in the electoral dignity, who were apprehen- 
sive of the power of the two more formidable claimants ; 
and this district was ruled by a prince so wise and mo- 
derate, that he refused the proffered diadem, recom- 
mending the election of Charles, in preference to Francis. 
This elector too had recently founded a university at Wit- 
tenberg, iu which Luther, a monk of the Augustiaian order, 
had been appointed professor, first of philosophy, and . 
afterwards of theology. In a situation so peculiarly 
favourable to his success, the professor began his career 
of reformation with opposing the practical abuses of in- 
dulgences; and in this his earliest effort his liigli cha- 
racter procured for him the support even of the monastic 
society, to which he belonged, and co-operated with the 
suggestions of a sound policy in disposing the elector' 
himself to give him protection. 

An extraordinary combination of circumstances proved 
favourable to the beginning and progress of Luther's 
reformation. The immediate crisis was rendered parti- 
cularly favourable by the death of the emperor Maxi 
milian, fur that event devolved upon the friendly elector 

' Tlii> 'a amply proveU by IIib stnte- of Ihe new ojunioiu wero Tar froni Iwing 

■MDt o( the crntmn gmvamimt. iitewnlcd the muni numiTuuii or iiuwecrul party. 

Iu the paatiffm tha jenc I5'23, hj tUe Uist. of Cluriu V., vol u. p. 299. 
diet of Nimmborg, in which Ihu [Mdroiu 
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of Saxony ^ the vicariat of that part of the empire, and at 
the same time diverted the attention of the Roman poatiff 
from so obscure a contest to the more considerable and 
pressing interest, which he felt in the election of an 
emperor. During the interregnum, which lasted more 
than five months, the opinions of Luther were propagated 
without control. The Roman pontiff too, having during 
more than a year afterwards deferred the adoption of de- 
cisive measures, gave Luther such an opportunity of ex«- 
amining the proceedings and principles of the court of 
Rome, as determined him to undertake a reformation, 
not only of practice, but also of doctrine ; and^ when at 
length he was condemned by a decree of the empire, the 
execution of the decree was hindered, partly by the multi*- 
plicity of occupation, in which the commotions of Spain, 
and the wars of Italy and the Netherlands, involved and 
embarrassed the emperor, partly by the singular precau- 
tion of his friend the elector of Saxony, who caused him 
to be carried into captivity, and detained in an unknown 
confinement The circumstances of his own mind also 
were not less favourable, for to the gradual progress 
of his religious discoveries he owed his success ; his 
hearers were imperceptibly carried forward from one step 
to another, and the Roman pontiff was restrained from 
resorting at once to measures of severity, which might 
have stifled the reformation in its birth ^* 

It is natural to enquire, why the emperor was not in- 
fluenced by the same considerations, which disposed the 
elector of Saxony to be the protector of Luther, even 
before he became his disciple* As emperor of Germany 
he was the political rival of the Roman pontiff, and lie 
must have felt more deeply, in proportion to his more 

• 

^ Hist of Charles V^ voL iL p. 13&. empiie. 
The elector PaUtine and the elector of •.lhid.,p.l60. 

Saxony were the ordixuu7 vicars of the ' llmL, p. 144* 
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Itatended authority, the grievances of ecclesiastical 
I tourpation. Why then did not the German reformation 
I bomprehend the whole territory of the empire, like the 
I uhange of religion effected in the northern kingdoms of 
I Denmark and Sweden, instead of being limited to certain 
I jproviDces, and disowned by the sovereign 1 The answer 
1 to the question" has been already given by the historian, 
I IB remarking that the various and scattered dominions of 
B -Charles, and the impending hostilities of Francis, ren- 
I'dered it indispensably important to him to secure the 
I Jtiendship of the pontiff. A most extraordinary concur- 
T Vence of contingencies had united in his person the suc- 
[ cessions of Austria, the Netherlands, and Spain, so that 
he could not consider the question of a reformation merely 
( as the sovereign of the empire, and for his other domi- 
I hions he could not hazard the enterprise. 

Another enquiry here presents itself, which belongs to 
Jthe present investigation. How would the general in- 
llerosts of Europe have been affected, if Charles had not 
I "by a double inheritance become the sovereign of these 
( Tarious and scattered dominions, but, possessing only the 
I 'empire, had adopted the principles of the Saxon elector, 
'<md supported Luther in separating from the Roman see ? 
This question may be answered from the consideration of 
' the importance of the mutual opposition of Protestants 
and Roman-Catholics, as the generating principle of a 
system of political equilibrium, begun within the govern- 
ment of Germany. If the whole empire had become 
•protestant, there would have been within it no such di- 
vision of religious parties, as appears to have been 
Tequired for giving being to the struggles, which were 
concluded by the adjustments of the treaty of West- 
phalia. 

It may indeed be questioned, whether the reformation 
Hilt, ot Cluil« v., VOL il p. m. 
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could, in a religious view, have been well established 
in Germany, if it had not experienced from the power of 
the emperor a resistance, which restrained Its leaders 
within the bounds of moderation. Melancthon has on 
more than one occasion' expressed his apprehension of 
the violence, which the clergy would probably suffer from 
the princes, and yet more from the nobles, bred as these 
had been in forests and stables, if they were not re- 
strained by the hierarchy and the emperor; and he has 
declared his persuasion, that the two great chiefs of the 
Protestants would probably have contended among them- 
selves, and that many divisions would have ensued 
among their followers. The interest of religion was 
therefore coincident with the political interest of Europe, 
both being most effectually promoted by the adherence 
of the emperor to the see of Rome. 

The character of Luther was singularly compounded 
of a fearless courage in conduct, and a cautious and even 
diffident timidity of opinion. Driven'" early into the mo- ■ 
nastic life by the shock experienced at the sudden death ' 
of a friend, killed by lightning at his side, he appears' 
to have been disciplined by it to habits of patient sub- - 
mission, while his native boldness bade defiance to per- 
sonal danger. In that situation also he found various 
excitements of a purer faith. The monastery, in which. 
Ite sought a retreat, being of the Augustinian order, he, 
naturally acquired a respect for the writings of Augus- 
tine, which were adverse to the actual state of the church :' 
in the second year after he had entered it, he discovered 
a Latin bible, and then for the first time learned, that there 
were other piissagcs of scripture, besides those which were 
recited in the daily offices of the church : soon afterwards, 
being visited in sickness by an aged monk, he received 



" SKktadorr, lib. i. 
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from him the doctrine of the remission of sins through 
faith, and was from that time indefatigable in searching 
the sacred scriptures and the works of the patron of his 
order. Still he had no idea of questioning the faith of 
the church of Rome, and seven years elapsed before he 
was, as he has himself represented, forced into an open 
opposition by the impossibility of retreating". Slowly 
and with difficulty did he emancipate himself from thel 
persuasion, that he was bound to submit his opinions to 
the dictation of the visible church. This persuasion 
was however'^ much shaken by a mission, on wliich he 
had been despatched to Rome for the determination of 
some disputed matters of discipline relative to his order, 
having in the ecclesiastical capital of Christendom '^ been 
disgusted by the abandoned morals and the irreligion o£ 
the clergy, though he could not yet cease to consider 
them as the rulers of his faith. Luther has been censured 
as coarse and violent, when he was at length engaged ia 
the great struggle of the reformation ; but with more mo- 
deration he could not have held on his way through the 
difficulties, which opposed him'*, and with all his violence 
he was most adverse to the principle of maintaining by 
arms the cause of religious truth '*. 



ofK 



'* Stskatiort, lib. i. p. 39. 
" BowEi'sLife oC Luther, p. 20, 21. 
UibA. 1S13. 

>* He used often aftcntiirds to ei- 
(Uiin,<liBt he would nol, forlhe vali 
tiigutaud 6oriiu, have iniawd the iiistrue- 
t»n aflbrded him by the juumey to Rome. 
Ibid.p.!l. It ii nmarluble that Wic 
liffe bill the odvanlB^ ufitceitiag ■ «• 
aSti Icison. 

" Lvlhei ID a coDGdentinl letter wiitea 
ibm of himself t — Soloi tninea meipsum, 
■[niii eiiitiiiim>, imo sdain, patrem ilium 
^.imiliu «El«tem, pro maguitudinc huk 
iltmit, etiatn apia hkbete uno Et alteni 
ino, rfuro omtra dun; 't aiprro contra 
"'jKnt, vrluti nulo cuneu in malos nuluSp 
tpiit. Lulheri. ed. BuJd., p. 19;!. Etaa- 
Msapplied to him a commendation, as- 
"gncdby the SDcient proverb luUerculEi, 



Cimon, and other illualriou 

laud lion 'a Funerd Oration. 

" Before the meeting held at Smal* 
kade tlie elector of Saxony demanded of 
Lulhpr, whether it vers lawful to roim s 
L'af^e for Ihe defence of iBligion. Tha 
reply of Luther was, that he could not ad- 
vise an alliance, and would rather die ten 
timen, than cause that a war ahould he 
excited for the gospel — Seckouilorf, lib. 
ii. p. 141. Two years aflerwerdi, how- 
eier, ho yielded to the lOKgeation, that 
the emperor had lo abused his constitu- 
tional powers, that the stated were juali- 
fied by the coDititulion of tho emnnv in 
entering into a defennve alliance for Ihe 
protection of that religious truth, which 
they were bound to preserve to their sub- 
jects.— Ibid., Ub. iii, p. 10. 
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The occasion of the reformation, it is well known, was 
furnished by the gross aggravation of the indulgences of 
the church, which had been early in their origin, though 
alow and gradual in the progress to their last prodigious 
enormity. In their commencement indulgences^^ were 
merely mitigations of the penances imposed by the ohurch, 
conceded to the recommendations of martyrs and confes- 
sors. They were however so speedily abused, that early 
in the third century Tertullian complained of the frandu-* 
lent contrivances, by which the discipline of the ohurch 
was already evaded. But the practice was not very widely 
extended, nor employed as an engine of power, until the 
crusades had excited the pontiffs to employ every expe- 
dient, for collecting a force sufficient to encounter their 
infidel adversaries. The crusaders beiag considered as 
men engaged in the immediate service of the church, it 
was deemed reasonable that they should be encouraged 
in their arduous and hazardous enterprise by a plenary 
indulgence, extended to a remission of all sins, and the 
boon was afterwards granted to all, who, without en- 
gaging personally in the service, should provide sub- 
stitutes for these wars of religion. The indulgences, 
thus granted to those who opposed the infidels of the 
east, were afterwards allowed to them, who encountered 
the domestic enemies of the church, the heretics of the 
west 2 the institution of jubilees, the first of which was 
celebrated in the year 1300, converted them into an ex- 
pedient for supporting and enriching the see of Rome, in- 
dulgences being granted to all, who should on such oc- 
casions repair to the papal residence : and the accelerated 
return of these festivals, the interval being successively 
reduced from a hundred ^^ to fifty, to thirty-thre^ and to 

^ Hist of the Refonnatioii, by Beau- years, in which he charges the u^ls to 

sobre, voi i. p. 8. Lond. 1801. transport to heaven those who should die 

^ There is extant an edict of Clement in this pilgrimage. — Sleidani Conunenli 

VI., who reduced the intenral to fifty p. 620. Francot 1610. 
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!Qt7-6ve years, so multiplied the distribution of these 
fours of the papacy, that it became an ordinary measure 
ecclesiastical finance. Originally tliey had been issued 
the bishops ; but at the commencement of the crusades 
power was claimed by the pontiffs as the exclusive 
Togative of the Roman see, at which time the ple- 
:«itude of the papal power transformed them from re- 
missions of ecclesiastical penances into remissions of the 
pains of purgatory. In support of this pretension it was 
urged, that the superabundant merit of the saints consti- 
tuted a stock, from which the pontiff could at pleasure 
transfer portions to sinners. As the sufficiency of this 
stock might be questioned, the infinite merits of Christ 
were added to those of the saints ; but, as'* it was not 
ly to persuade mankind, that the free gift of Christ 
luld be purchased with money, the chief reliance was 
iced on the satisfaction of the saints. Penance was 
mentioned for the sake of form ; money however was 
alone required, or at the most some external perfor- 
mances, which it was even then permitted to redeem. 

Offensive to every moral and religious feeling as the 
abuse of indulgences had already become, it was aggra- 
TSted by Leo X,, who had been advanced to the papacy 
in the year 1513, Splendid in his expenditure, he soon 
discovered that his finances were inadequate to the supply 
of his wants, especially as he was charged with the task 
of completing the great church of saint Peter, which his 
predecessor had begun to build. To proclaim a sale of 
indulgences was on this occasion suggested to him, as 
the easiest and most effectual expedient for replenishing 
.the exhausted coffers of the papacy ; and it was accord- 
:ly published in the year 1.016, the sale being urged, 
ipeciaily in Saxony, with an eagerness which disre- 
(garded and outraged every principle of religion, and 

" Beaaaohm, rol. i, p. 13, 14. 
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every feeling of decorum. So destitute of sliame was 
Tetzel, the papal agent, that a German bishop declared 
his persuasion, that this would be tlie last vender of such 
a commodity '^ Absolution was given for future sins, 
equally as for the past, and thus indulgences were con?* 
verted into licences for violating the commands of God. 

This was not an incidental abuse, which might provoke^ 
the censure of tlic pious, while the general system of the. 
prevailing religion was still sound and defensible, for» 
the question of indulgences involved the consideration of, 
human salvation, and therefore concerned the most es-i 
sential principle of the religion of Christ. A question o& 
no less importance was at issue, than whether salvation 
could be purchased with money. On the thirty-firstda]r 
of October, in the year 1517, ninety-five propositions-: 
were offered by Luther on this subject for discussion, 
and the reformation was begun. In exercising thC' 
function of a confessor", be had thought.it necessary tO: 
enjoin certain penances for some atrocious crimes; the^ 
persons, on whom they were imposed, pleaded that they 
had already reetived remission in the form of an in-j, 
dulgence ; and the future reformer, disregarding the pro-<] 
tection, refused the absolution, for which they had soli* 
cited him, until they should have complied with hit 
direction. The persons thus rejected complained ta 
Tctzel, who was then in a neighbouring town ; and hfi 
menaced the despisers of indulgences with the terrors oli 
the Inquisition, causing a pile to be several times formed^ 
in the market-place. Luther, when he had in vain made) 
application to some bishops for satisfaction and pro* 
tection*', determined to appeal to the reason of his com 

■* BciiiMbre, vol. i. pp. 33,3-1. Dommicana, in vinploylni; thcM Ml 

» S?ckciidorf,lib. i. p. 17. asenls of tbe traSic ; but the iinpiilaH«4 

*' Luthei bu l<wn accused ot ojipo*- which had been wlupled by Hnme, Mt 

tag \aiu[geiKKt merely becauw Ihr Au- U'cu reniteil hy the IraOBUtur of Ufi. 

([iiitiniBa frian nero j«ilniit uf the pre- bheira's liiilory, vol. iv.p.^1, note. 

feteace nhich Lil been ffita to the 
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^fcymen, by proposing questions to be agitated before the 
unirersity of Wittenberg, in which he was the professor 
of theology. 

To Luther was opposed a pontiff, who appears to have 
regarded his efforts with the calmness of a man devoterf « 
much more to the consideration of the political interest^ \ 
of Italy, and to the enjoyments of literature and the arts, 
than to the duties and the cares of his ecclesiastical 
station. The biographer of Leo X,'' has laboured to 
palliate the ecclesiastical deficiencies of his character; but 
the efforts of Mr. Roscoe can avail little against the ob- 
servation of Paolo, that he would have been a perfect 
pontiff, if to his other qualities he had added 'some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater incli- 
nation to piety, to neither of which he appeared to pay 
any great attention.' Pallavicini also, the adversary of 
Paolo, concurs in the representation of the latter, de- 
scribing the pontiff as neglecting to cultivate that sacred 
literature which became his station; as calling even into 
the sanctuary of religion those who were better ac- 
quainted with the fables of Greece and the delights of 
poetry, than with the history and doctrines of the church; 
and as giving such attention to the chase, to amusements, 
and to pompous exhibitions, as was manifestly incon- 
sistent with the gravity, which he was bound to maintain 
in his ecclesiastical presidency. Though the biographer 
has deemed himself justified in rejecting, because resting 
only on the authority of Luther, a story brought to prove 
tlie impiety and atheism of the pontiff*^, yet it may at least 
be considered as illustrating the opinion generally enter- 
I tained of his indifference in regard to religion, and it 




'^ Hotcot'i IMe ot Ltd X., fo\. it. p. 
"^ tu^ Literpool, I8U5. 

tell* UH that Leo, havio); 

dupUtltioQ concemin^ Ibu 

iitalltj of the luiii, pfunuunccd tliis 



judgment : — Tu quidem Ter 

cere, fed ailvensni tui ocaliu 

Yuilom, id esf, lopliorem meulem (Ilnl, 

huona nn), ex Epicuri srilicvt teolGDtil. 

— Seckeadaif, lib. iii. p. 676. 
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agrees well with the testimonies of many authors, who 
have referred to his character**.. When we consider what 
might have been the difficulties of the reformers, if they 
had been encountered by the unconquerable zeal of a 
Gregory VIL, or by the daring ambition of an Innocent 
III.) we may appreciate the advantage, which their cause 
derived from the pontificate of an indifferent, perhaps an 
infidel voluptuary*^. 

While Luther was gradually advancing in the propa- 
gation of a purer faith, he found his way prepared by the 
writings of a scholar, who had not hardihood sufficient to 
enable him to embrace his cause. Erasmus, the modem 
Lucian, ridiculed the monastic orders of the church and 
the court of Rome itself**, and by weakening their 
influence assisted the reformation. The Dutch scholar 
afforded it a more direct assistance by publishing ^ the 
first edition of the New Testament in the original 
language, the date of which preceded just by one year 
the commencement of Luther's opposition to indulgences. 
His paraphrases also were so much esteemed even amoi^ 
Protestants, that in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI., of England, it was ordered that this book. 



*^ ' On a time when cardinal Bembus 
did move a qaettion out of the goapeU, 
the pope gave him a very contemptuous 
aosvrere, sajinp; all ages can testifye 
enou|fh how profitable that fable of Christe 
hath been to us and onr companie.* 
—Bale's Pageant of the Popes, ]>. 1 79, ed. 
1574, quoted by Mr. Roscoe, Life of LfCo 
X., Tol iv. p. 328. The following epi- 
gram was written by Sannazarro, in allu- 
sion to the circumstancee of the death of 
this pontiff: — 

Sacra sub extreme si forte requiiitis hor4 
Cor Leo non potuit sumere ; vendiderat. 

Gresweirs Mem. of Politianus, &c. p. 385. 

*> Leo did not proceed to condemn the 
tenets of Luther until the year 1 520, when 
he was overcome by importunity. — Mo- 
riieim, vol. iv. p. 50. 

* The design of his little treatise on 
the praise of fbUy was to expren his re- 



sentment of the neglect which he had 
experienced at Rome { and therefore he 
exposed that court, not sparing the pope 
himself: on which account h« was never 
after looked upon as a true son of that 
church. — Jortin'sLlfe of Erasmus, vol. L 
p. 31. Lond. 1808. 

^ The Complutensian edition of the 
New Testament by cardinal Ximenes had 
been completed two years before, but 
was not published until the year 1 522, so 
that it could not have reached Erasmus^ 
until he had published his third edition. 
The cardinal first delayed his publicatioQ 
until the whole bible had been printed, 
which was accomplished in the year 1517; 
the pontiff then interjYOsed his prohibition, 
which was not removed until the year 
1520 ; and some other diilicultiet after- 
wards caused an additional delay of two 
years.— Wettsteia, Froleg., p. 18Q. Amst. 
1751. 
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iwhich had been translated into the English language, 
'lould be placed, together with the bible, in the church 
of every parish^. It has been accordingly said of this 
eminent and agreeable writer, that ' lie had laid the egg 
vhich Luther hatched^,' He was far, hoi^tver, from 
possessing either the views or the spirit of the reformer. 
Instead of admiring Augustine, from whom Luther had 
derived his doctrine of faith, Erasmus^' attached himself 
tfi the study of Jerome; and he has not hesitated to 
declare^', that he had not the courage necessary for 
becoming a martyr to the truth, but was ready through 
prudence to submit to the decisions of the pope and the 
emperor, even when he knew them to be wrong. The 
kope of Erasmus^ was, that a reformation of literature 
iwould gradually and quietly generate a reformation of 
leligion, for which he was contented to wait. He was 
not however permitted to wait in tranquillity, for he 
twas driven by the jealousy of the church of Rome into 
1 controversy with the reformer*^; but he chose for his 
inibjcct a question of metaphysical philosophy, rather 
than of theology, attacking his adversary only on the 
question of liberty and necessity, and abstaining at the 
same time from every expression of malignant opposition^. 



* Bnraet'* Blst. of the Retonn><ioii, 
tiiiijj.26. Lond.i7l5. 
~ ■TTiii,' lays Kfasn""'; ''* "joke of the 
Fijtc bnthren, for which they duwrre 
ba coropltmenlcd u wilg : biit I laid a 
t^egg, aai Luther huth hatched a s«ry 
■bnnltrird.' — JoTtin'a LiRaaf Erasmui, 



■ ncfrn Jecome to Augnatin,Ki much 
. 1 ptetei Auguilin to JeroioB.' — Ihirt,, 
8S. * IkDOW none omoa^'theleachen,' 



" JoiUn's Life ot Erumus, »ol. i. p. 
250,251. 

" IliiJ., p. 254. 

" Ibid., p. 313. EisimtH waa much 
offimdcil at being callfd ' the Balaam uf 
the refonnatian, hired lo ciirsu liriel.' 
The corrEapondviKO appears la havi 



u of hi« oppDaitioB 



-eaiilt, fi 



the t'l 






' whom 1 y 



s lih« 



() ; for he writeth only of futiuf;, 
lb, of virginity, Se. ; he tescheth 
MtlriBK offeith, nor of hope, nor of lo»B, 
■M of the works of faith. Truly I would 
tut Ima willingly euteiiunul him fui 
Uj dupLua.' — Ibiil., p. 1L4. 



>np|»se(l lo hi»e 
• piit niio away iroin iionoun,' the di(f- 
nity uf a cardinal, to which h« aspinid. 

*• ThoeleEtor of Sauniy,«hau Charles 
V. hail been recBolly advanced to Ihu em- 

Sire, desired Kraimui freely to {p>e liim 
a opinion conceming LulhoT. Krasraia, 
My» SjialatiDua, who wm pniieut, pni»- 
iiig hiB hpi eloaH togtiher, ilooJ m ----- 
and dulayiiiB ti ~ 

Frederic, u- ■* ■ 
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Nor was tliis pretended hostility destitute of an influence 
favourable to the reformation, for it taught the followers of 
Luther to moderate their religious opinions, so far as they 
were connected with the scholastic question. 

With the primary reformer of Germany was very 
curiously associated, as if to correct his vehemence, and 
to give him the aid of more extensive learning, the mo- 
derate and learned Melancthon, whose mildness so conci- 
liated the general good-will, that, as Erasmus remarked^, 
even his adversaries could not hate him, and whose 
learning rendered him so respectable, that, as Scckendorf 
has informed us, the eulogies pronounced upon him by 
learned men would fill a very large volume. Melancthon 
did not possess the firmness necessary for the leader of the 
reformation, for on two occasions he had the weakness* 
to concede some of the principles, for which he had pre- 
viously contended ; but his mildness and his learning were 
most useful auxiliaries to the bold and honest vehemence 
of the intrepid Luther, who^ ranked his Loci CommuTies 
next to the sacred scriptures for religious instruction, and 
considered them as sufficient, with the scriptures, for 
supplying a complete knowledge of divinity. In this 
manner were genius and learning and conciliation united 
in the cause of the reformation with the more strenuous 
qualities of the great reformer; and most happily were 



iliBcaurang' eomcitly wilh any one, Sxed 
his ejta ituRdily upon him, and itaied 
liim full in th« face. At lait Krwmus 
hroke out into than wordi : — Lulhet hutK 
liMD Kuilly of two n-imn; he hath 
tuuchudthe pope upon the crown, and the 
ntonka upon the belly,— Joitin'i Lifs of 
Eiaimui, vol. i. p. S2G. 

B Cox'b Lile of HcUnethon, p. 22. 
Lend. 1815. 

■* Hii weakneiK wa« ahaim fint io a. 
timnniu) defence nf the conrvnion of 
Ang9bur)[h, in which he odioitted the 
dodrinu oi'lianwibglautlBliaa; aftentordi 
in a diBpuBition to oeceilu tu the lyiileni 
of relation!, propoivd by the empoior. 



which was distinguithed by the name of tha 
/nrrrsM. In the taltet inilance, allei^ug 
(hat in things inditfimnt complianco woi 
due lu the impeiial mandate, he prol«««) 
to regard a* such Ihe doctrine ofjuitifi- 
catiou by faith alune, the necmsity of 
good workn to eternal salvatioa, the 
number oflheiBcnunents, the jniitdictioD 
clumed by the pope and the biahop*, et- 
trenie iinction, the observation oT certain 
relipoua fettivals. and aererol aupentt- 
tioua utvB and ceremotiieB, — Hoih., vot.iv. 
p. '2S:i. note by the tranilalor, — Ibid., p. 
32B, a'2?. 
=" toi'a LifeofMelBucthun.p. 189. 
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l:&ey exercised in preparing the confession of Augsburgh, 
fciffae declaration of the faith of the Lutherans, of which 
fcXuther furnished the substance, but the exposition was 
|ihe work of Melancthon. 

■ Unlike the yielding Melancthon, Luther'* refused a 

Compromise of opinion, which would have broken down 

fce wall of separation between the German and the Hel- 

KT6tic church, and thus have deprived Europe of the 

ts, which arose from their distinct and appropriate 

fcefcaracters. But while with impetuous and unsparing 

inergy he reprobated the practices and opinions of the 

|idiurch of Rome, and with an inflexible rigour of doctrinal 

Ifiverity proscribed the peculiar opinions of other re- 

mers, he manifested a truly Christian moderation in 

■&e zeal, with wliich he laboured to restrain the excesses 

* Occasioned^', or at least countenanced, by the first move- 

l-ttents of reformation. His exemplary disinterestedness 

J evinced, by remaining in the same academic situation, 

1 which he had first proclaimed his opposition to the 

l&dulgences of Rome. Roused to this opposition by no 

^in arrogance of speculation, but by the honest indigna- 

kin of a virtuous heart, he sought for truth in the records 

revelation, and slowly and gradually emancipated 

l/liimselffrom the errors", in which he had been educated. 



■ Bunr Uboured to unite the Ilel- 
ic church Willi thut uf Liithut, liy pru- 
ing eertaiu mixlificatioiu or the iloe- 
. w otZmagiB in nj^anl lu the uuchuiit ; 
tt in Lho ytna 1 344 Luther jnibliiheil 
'a»iaa at fuilli in tufpinl to this 
. which put an end to uU hojieii at 
aoili— Cus's I-ifo ot Meisuclhua, pp. 

* TheM Exreaiei wen vtoufjbt by the 
l>h«ptMtfi who were nut wtitfieU with 
ft nruRoalion of Luther, thinking it 

• wiSiciEntly oiiiiitiul, and eiL|iccIiiig 
• V^ibtd church nheuld be lurrneO, 

JittuuUlcuiui*tOntyufaiiiaU. Vet- 

iliag that they did uul |^in pruiielyteti 

^•ulEciiiiit ntiiidil; by ihac cxhucla. 

U ud ]inilen(led nvulaliunii, lliey Lw- 

*li the ytuLT 1J2& tu endcnvoui to 

a their doctiiiw by Bimi, In 



this struggle they possessed themselrea oT 
the city of Munster iii \\'«itphalia, wliitli 
they pnipoaed lo cuuilitute the capital uC 
the new Idugrlum of Christ, indulging 
thumuilves bI the same time in Iha inoit 
flagiliou!! eitravagonuea ; but tlio city 
wai ii'lili^n in the year la3li, .ind the 
viuleiicea of the faoitica weni efiktually 
tV|in»uil, — Moaheim, cent. ivi. mkI. 3, 
part '2, ih. 3. 

" In a letter, iddiCBBeil to the bishop 
of Brandenburg in the yew 15!8, hu 
says, concmiini; thelhcus, which lie bail 
ill ibo precvding ytar proponed liir dia- 
putiliuii, that of (he accuracy of wjma uf 
them ha Whs himulf douMCul, and uf ae- 
vuralhewu ignoraal,- ami yet in thna 
very theus he Imd admitted the reality 
uf purgatoiy, uul of thu divinu iuaiiiia- 
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What he thus discovered to be the truth, he maintamed 
with a fearless defiance of the terrors of the world. 
Coarse iu his invectives, as was the fashion of his age, 
he was as ardent and intrepid in supporting his opinions, 
as he had been slow and cautious in forming them. To 
his avowed disapprobation of violence in the defence of 
truth and religion the time of his death bore a remark- 
able correspondence, for he was removed from the world 
in the same year, in which the confederated Protestants 
judged it necessary to have recourse to arms. He had 
performed the duty, for which he was peculiarly quali- 
fied by his principles and feelings; and the cause of his 
followers was then committed to the ordinary operations 
of political agents. 

Tlie success of the German reformation appears to have 
been very remarkably assisted by the whole series of the 
events of the reign of Charles, which preceded the death 
of Lutlier and the commencement of hostilities between 
the two parties. The war kindled by the emulation of 
Charles and Francis*' left Germany in a profound tran- 
quillity, which permitted it to make an unobstructed and 
rapid progress. The alliance** which the Roman pontiff, 
Clement Vll., had formed with the king of France, gave 
occasion to dissensions*^ between him and the emperor, 
which not only added to the embarrassments of the latter, 

tioD of the pope, with ninch of hia clum It is mmirkable that in ttis yttt 

of power.— Bowcr'a Lib of Luther, pp. 1522 h« tleclaced. (hst bU his teneti 

47^8. The »upraniacy of the Rnman bad heen iinticiialod hy Weiaelia, IM- 

ue bo fint ipioMiuaed in tbe yeoi 1519; nnmpil <ian9cvoit,a natirvof OroninKm, 

andtowudalliu ciidoftlie «iuna year hu who hud died in the yvu I4S9, but that 

first profttud wilhaul taene his dinenl bo hod fainuelf ttwii for the fint timo 

from the church of Ronw iu regudtothe seen hi* treatinv, which wu GntniUiihtd 

(acruiDcnl of the Ivccl'ii supper, — Ibid.. in tlutycu. — Scckendorf, hb. i.p.SI3G. 

). 103, 1 Id. The npvated rittacks of •> Uut. of Cboriea V., vol. iL p. Mi. 



IS opponent! iJili^ed biiii, lie laii), to 
row wiser in (elCjefence.— Ibid., p. 1 IS. 



" Ibid., pp. 41!, 413. 



a the year 1533 he still retaiued Romu was taken and plundered liy t 

•a Bttadunent to (Crend of the supenli- imjieilaliiili ; but the emjierDr, iriien 

tiaai cusioDisof Ibecbuichof Rume, and, had been rocooeiled with the pope,* 

in parlicular, was not preporeil for tho su (uhcilous lo nuke repuatiun, that he 

ahubtiun of the public nuH, though on t^r.-inted more favuutable terms, than aniT 

account of nbusea be contented lo that whidi could have been eipucted after ■ 

of ihv £idTatQ cGlcbiaUuo.— Ibid., g, 133. tuiei uf lUGOinw.— Ibid., toI i^p. 31. 
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at rendered him averse i'rom measures unfriendly to the 
leformation, and even induced him to publish an appeal 
Wto a general council. When at length, in concludino; a 
tee in the year 1529, he deemed it necessary to the 
ittpport of his authority, that he should declare himself 
he protector of the ancient and established religion, the 
»sult ** of this measure was that the Protestants " became 
associated by the leag:ue of Smalkalde. The speedy 
renewal of foreign war then again favoured the reform- 
ers, and by the treaty of Nuremberg**, concluded in the 
year 1.531, the emperor granted conditions almost amount- 
ing to a toleration. 

' In the progress of this great struggle incidents 
urred, remarkably resembling those, which the ima- 
"gination has devised, for giving a deeper interest to 
fictitious narrative. What incident in romantic story 
can be considered as more remote from the ordinary 
mrse of events, than tiiat the reformer should have been 
icued from imminent danger by the interposition of an 
^>Hiseen protector, who hurried him into an obscure cap- 
tivity in a castle surrounded by a forest, where, under an 
assumed name, his real character not being known even 
to his guards, he was preserved until the violence of 
persecution had abated, artd in the interval found that 
leisure for translating the scriptures*', which his zeal in 
■discharging the duties of his ministry would not other- 
^■Hfce have allowed ? We observe also that the history 

mm 3^ 



can c 
HjcMrsi 
^BIkcui 
■>Hisee 



■* Eirt. ofCbailei V., vol. ii. p. 54. 

' ThUdeUominilion imn derived Iroin 

.1 prvltit, wbtch wu entvrcil hk"'''*^ 

■> uilalnant ilcciee of a dii^t convtncil 

IS tbt fear I bi-}. It wai (ulncnlinl by 

the e1«ctiirg e.1 Suuny and BrDodiiDtjiir);, 

(b« two dukes of Lunenburg, the liind- 

Rnte of l}etM>, and the pnnce of Auhalt, 

tugettwmilh fourteen cootiderabletuwiii, 

Hanulj', Straiburg, MurembeT^, tflm, 

euottince, Reutlingen, Windnheim, Mui- 

nengcn, Liadav, Kcmpten, ILuIhron, 

lino, Weisuimbiir^. Ntirdlinfren, and St. 

r Cbl— Sleiaan>C(rauD.]n'.15S, 160. 



"Hist- of Charlea V.,ToLiiL pp.Ci, 



« The IranBlation of the New Terta- 
mi^nt was pubUahed in the yenil52S, anil 
the imblicatian of > veniDn of tbo whole 
bibk. was completird in Ihi: year 1530. 
Sleidan sbj-ii of Lulber, that he both 
greatly aduroed aud enriched Iha German 
lanf^Bge, and boldi the fust rank among 
its writfM, empluying th« mobt esprewive 
and Dppropriali: words, and liaualutinu 
friiDi tbo Latin lauKua^ phraues, which 
seemed to be incapabbi of a Gunwui vei- 
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of the reformation of Germany, in the same correspond-' 
ence to our works of imagination, exhibited, just befor©' 
the completion of that most important revolution, such a- 
disastrous vicissitude of fortune*'*, as that into which' 
the hero of a fictitions narrative is commonly plungedj 
immediately before he is represented as attaining to dis- 
tinction and happiness. When the cause of the refor* 
mation had during twenty-seven years advanced in a 
steady course towards a successful establishment, it waa*' 
then arrested in its progress, which seemed to be for ever' 
barred, when suddenly the way was again opened before' 
it, and the goal was almost immediately reached, ' 

Thirteen years after the treaty of Nuremberg** a peace* 
was again concluded between Charles and Francis, the- 
emperor being chiefly induced by his anxious desire of 
repressing by arms the Protestants, who had at this timtf' 
assumed the form of a dangerous association. In thiff" 
enterprise the emperor was at first flattered by appear-"- 
ances of decisive success. The disunion and imprudence*' 
of the confederates soon reduced almost the whole body 
to an unqualified submission, the single city of Magde- ' 
burg alone continuing to resist the emperor. The death^* 
of Francis, which occurred in the following year, seemed-' 
to complete his assurance of triumph, as it removed the 
rival, who had long embarrassed his measures. This 
alarming depression of the Protestants proved however"' 
to be on the contrary the very crisis of their full and legal''" 
establishment. The emperor, intoxicated with his suc- 
cess in repressing the league of the Protestants'*, pro-j 
ceeded to endeavour at once to enforce by his authorityj 
a uniformity of religious opinions, and to exalt that** 

" This ia nich s iCTalution, as hu romODtie namtiTe hoireTFrthc molutiM* 

Iwvn dncrihed bj Ihe grual critic ut u. of fortune i» eammunly the nmiwof H 

tiijuity, when (nfalin^ of tra^^ody i 'a Ihal^ which is empluyud lo dwpeti hfea*-4 

chBDjtu into Ihu rvveiw uT what 'a u- trasi thu <Ii)>tn'Bs o( tim iliiuMruiii calu-^ 

pitctiHt bum Ihu ciTCumBUncim of Ihu Iroiihe uflraeiHly. 
■cliani and that pruiluced by ptobtble, or " Uiat. uf Charles V., vol. iii 

iwcussarv conuqiience.' — Twiuinir'i Aris- 305. 

'»«tiy,p.84. hoai^U&i. lu " JUd., ToL ». {i, 3£. 
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ithoritjr above all opposition. A protestant prince of 
iaxony*', who with a selfish policy had attached himself 
to him, though probably in a mistalien reliance ou his 
promises, was at once prompted and enabled by that very 
conduct, so hostile to the immediate interests of the con- _i 
federates, to insure in the end their effectual resistance. 
This politic prince, who had by the favour of Charles 
added to his hereditary possession of one part of Saxony 
the electorate of that province, of which his father-in- 
law had been deprived, and had thus become the most j 
powerful prince of Germany, embraced a criticiil moment 
for declaring- himself the protector of the liberties of 1 
Germany, and, extending his view beyond the limits of 
the empire, efl'ected with France a confederacy, which 
had been projected by the Protestants, when they con- 
fedfrated at Smalkalde. Unable to resist a combination 
so powerful, or to repeat the artifices, which had ruined 
ibe former confederacy, the emperor yielded to the neces- 
sity of his situation. The treaty of Passau, which pro- 
visionally established the Lutheran church of Germany on 
a legal basis% and relinquished the political usurpations ' 
of the emperor, was accordingly concluded in the yeai 
1552, and three years afterwards the transaction waa., 
formally completed in a diet assembled at Augsburg. 

The Protestants of Germany ^^ had from the beginning 
of their association looked for support to Francis, the rival J 
of their sovereign. The French king was however hin- 



" HikLoT Charles V,, loL 
II. 



). 332, 



" Tbu iHtalluihmi 
Die LullwraDg. A natcictiVI^ duusir, 
named the Kcclniiulinl RcnmtiaD.wiu 
alio mmrxeil by tlii! imperial autliuilly, 
dqiciTiug at bii baiulioe every Kcdaiu- 
tk, wbu ■hoiiUI atia that timB lieuma a 
Lutherao.— P&fitl,loniaii.p. 174. Thu 
Calnoiali wurii huwcvvc aiUnilteil into 
the emiHTu a few ytura ailciaanls, the 
cmiHTui FvTdiiikJiil Uiug i>rabably in. 

VOL. in. 



ducvd by the pape to acijiiimcs In it, tliot 
it might mnken the union of the I^te* . ■ 

limited to tiUit*. The electiir jwlatine «a« the Gnt 

.... _i — princB, '-'" " — ' ' ■'"" 
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hwniliiett*.— lbiJ.,p.l'JO. The'. 

the CuIvlDiits wai nutwithiktaiidin); pre- 

cjrioiH until tile year 1643, nhun by th« , 

treaty of WB'tJihVlin they were placed m " 

the same tundiiiou with the ,~ 
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dered from promising tis protection, not only by a peace 
recently concluded at his own desire, but also by the 
exhausted state of his resources. An alliance indeed, if 
then concluded, must have been afterwards dissolved by 
the persecutions, with which that prince harassed his 
own protestant subjects, for, when he had become desirous 
of gaining the assistance of the Protestants of Germany**, 
he found that he had thereby placed an insuperable bar- 
rier in the way. In the last great struggle of the German 
Protestants" the sense of danger overcame the difficulty^ 
and an alliance was concluded in the year 1551, which 
formed the basis of the adjustment of the federative ar- 
rangements of Europe, as it was almost a century after- 
wards constituted by the treaty of Westphalia. Here 
then we perceive the bearing of the temporary depres- 
sion of the Protestants. That alone could have effected 
the original combination of the balanced policy of Europe. 
The story of the German reformation bears upon it the dis- 
tinctive character of the divine foreknowledge, in its pro- 
spective relation to a transaction then a century distant. 
Perhaps no more remarkable example of a hostile 
power acting upon the interior interests of a nation 
could be produced, than that which is afforded by the 
aggressions of the Turks, as they in the reign of Charles 
V. influenced those of the empire. The Turkish do- 
minion had been completed by the acquisition of Syria 
and Egypt just two years before that prince was ad- 
vanced to the imperial throne, and was therefore pre- 
pared to act upon the empire with its utmost force, when 
those great interests began to be agitated in it, on which 
such an agency might be exercised with the greatest 
effect. We accordingly observe the Turkish war con- 
necting itself with all the fortunes of the German Pro- 
testants, and determining that disposition of the imperial 

*« Hiit. of Charl«t V., toL iii. p. 267, •• Ibid^ p. 361 1 vol iv. p. 59« 
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goveroment, by which it was after the deatli of Charles 
separated from the crown of Spain. 

The war of Turkey bes^n with the strugij;le of the 
German reformation, for in the year 1621 Luther was 
proscribed by the diet of Worms, and about the same 
time the Turks attacked Lewis king of Bohemia**, and 
gained possession of Belgrade, the bulwark of Christen- 
dom, in the year 1.532, the emperor for the first time 
consented to conclude a peace of religion", because the 
Turks in that year menaced Austria with invasion. The 
Protestants, who under the protection of these hostili* 
ties had acquired strength and importance, were after- 
wards abandoned to their own exertions, for Solyman in 
the year 1547 was induced to turn his arms against Per- 
sia**, which has been described as the political counter- 
poise of the Ottoman government*'; and they were ac- 
cordingly so reduced by the power of the emperor, that 
they submitted to accept, under an ordinance denomi- 
nated the Interim, a restoration of almost all the abuses, 
which they had renounced*". But this was the crisis of 
the German reformation, which has been already noticed ; 
and the issue of it was the legal establishment of the 
church of the Lutherans, completed after eight years by 
the diet of Augsburg. 

The apprehension of the same people has been men- 
tioned, as reinforcing the arguments of expediency for* 
electing in the year 1531 the archduke Ferdinand, bro- 
ther of Charles V., to the dignity of king of the Romans, 
by which appointment he acquired a right of succession 
to the imjierial dignity. The primary motive was the 



* Shndani Coram., p. G4. 
"Ibul., 11.310. 

" Canlimir, lama ii. p, 326. 

* Book a. eh. v. 

' Thii «iu a lydem of leligian pub- 
SJwd by tlw cmiK-tot in the yrat 1548, 
Dbea Ui« cuuQctl as!waibl«d at TioQt bod 



been lran«rened to BolopiB. It was so 
immid bKB.ii«e the people of Qfrmanj 
wen required la adbece to it in the inter. 
T«l, wliich should be imetpostd Ijetwi-eii 
that time and the leiloraliun o£ the couik- 
til. 
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necessity of providing for the government of the empire 
during the long intervals, in which Charles was obliged 
to attend personally to the concerns of his hereditaty 
dominions ^'■. The Roman-Catholic electors were probably 
disposed to favour Ferdinand, through an apprehen-t 
sion that the elector of Saxony, who must otherwise haWI 
been nominated vicar of the empire, might avail himself) 
of his delegated power to favour more effectually thi 
cause of the Lutherans ; but the fear of the Turks migb 
operate upon all to overcome their repugnance to a mea^ 
sure, which, though not unprecedented, was contrary to th» 
principle of a government professedly electivc^^ VVherf 
Ferdinand was elected king of the Romans, Philip tb.9 
son of Charles was but four years old, and was tberefoW 
unfit to be offered to the choice of the electors. Thi 
emperor was afterwards desirous of securing to his boi 
the succession of the imperial crown, together with thaC 
of his Spanish dominions; but the appointment previ* 
ously made presented an insurmountable obstacle, foB 
Ferdinand could not be induced to resign his dignity. 

The temporary combination of the huge and scattered 
dominions of Charles had produced important effects, 
engaging France in a struggle with a power alarming 
its independence, in favouring the efforts of the reformer*, 
by the distractions and absences of the sovereign, and in 
binding at the same time that sovereign to the support] 
of the existing system of religion. It was however imi* 
portant to the subsequent interests of Europe, that thi 
combination should be dissolved, as soon as these effect^ 
had been produced ; and the Turkish hostilities, by facfc 
litating, perhaps by suggesting, the advancement of tin 

" Pfeftl, tome ii. p, 143. <jiieiit, OS the imperJal pover i*iiv ti 

■* Such *n ap[wiatni<^nl hul b«en niuBl Uueed ; but aa iniUnce had occuirad M 

in uicient timva, ami wob inilL-i!<l cueviI Utu u in Ihe yuar UHG, whun 

■ilh the iTRticfrr of thu imperUil dJKoily linn, Iho ifnuidlalher nuj 

to the German priiicei.— PfBtTi-l, luini! i. dctr-saor of Ul»tl.'» V., vr 

p. I'lT. It afteiwu'da bwune leu fre- IbiU., lumu ii. {i. iU, 
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brother of the emperor to the second dignity of the em- 
pire, made preparation for effecting the separation with- 
out a struggle. 

In the year following that, in which Luther had pro- 
tested against the sale of indulgences in Germany, the 
same abuse was not less strenuously resisted by Zuiiigle 
in Swisserland. The reformer of that country had in- 
deed so early as in the year 1516 begun to instruct his 
hearers from tlie sacred scriptures, though without di- 
rectly condemning the church of Rome*'. His situation, 
in an obscure district of a free country, did not require 
the same slow advances, which were necessary in the 
more exposed situation of the German reformer. We 
accordingly perceive that liis mind had been previously 
opened to the truth, and was thus prepared for encoun- 
tering the abuses of Rome, instead of being roused by 
the offensiveness of these abuses to combat the doctrines 
of a church, in which they were maintained. The differ- 
ence too of their personal conditions corresponded to that 
of their local situations. Luther was a monk, and conse- 
quently disciplined to habits of submission ; but Zuingle 
Iras a parochial minister, living at large in society, and 
kA free to the workings of his own reflections. 

I The Helvetic reformation, thus commenced by Zuingle, 
¥a8 completed twenty-three years afterwards, or in tlie 
year 154!, by Calvin at Geneva. Mosheim has re- 
Bjarked that, without the efforts of this second founder "y 
the Helvetic church would probably have been confined, 
within the limits of Swisserland, being indebted to his 
extraordinary talents and extensive views for a celebrity 
aad influence, which it could not otherwise have acquired. 
The little community in which he established his system, 
l»d been prepared for his purpose, the great contest 
between Francis and Charles having six years before 

" Bill, de la Reform. Ae U Siuise, pat Rucbnl, tomu i. p, 6. Gtiaeve ,172;. 
*• Kcdat. Uwl, vol i>. S- 372, 
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given occasion to a revolt, by which it became indepen^ 
dent both of the duke of Savoy, and of its own bishop. 
It was in itself singularly accommodated to the reoeption 
and propagation of such a system. The state of Greneva 
was so small, that the ecclesiastical revolution predomi*" 
nated in all its concerns, and gave it almost exclusively 
the character of an ecclesiastical community ; and being 
near the frontier of France, yet sheltered by its partici^ 
pation of the independence of the Swiss confederacy *, 
this diminutive republic was able to communicate an im« 
portant influence to the neighbouring monarchy^ without 
being absorbed into its greatness. Nor was Calvin less 
fitted by circumstances to be the framer of a system, which 
might thus be extended to the adjacent country, being a 
native of France, where also he had received his educa* 
tion, though driven by the. violence of persecution to 
seek a refuge among the Protestants of Germany and 
Swisserland ^. 

The twofold character of the reformation appears to 
have provided more eiFectually for the formation and 
support of a just system of religion, than could have 
been accomplished by any single effort. The sjrstem of 
Luther, in its very inconsiderable deviation from the 
Homan doctrine of the eucharist, bore the timid charac- 



*^ For protection againit the attacks of 
the dulce of Savoy, the citizeus of Geneva 
had in the ^ear 1526 formed a permanent 
alliance with the cantons of Berne and 
Friburg. — Planta, vol. ii. p. 136. 

^ Francifl I^ incensed by some wri« 
tings published against the mass, com- 
manded that in the middle of each of the 
four most frequented parts of Paris eight 
Dt the reformed should be burned alive ; 
or, according to another account, six in 
Paris, and more than twice as many in 
other parts of the kingdom. Calvin then 
withdrew to Basle, and from Basle pro- 
celled to Italy ; beiuji!^ driven from (hat 
country by the inquisition, he returned to 
France; and being again driven from 
France, he resolved te return to Basle, or 
to Yisit Strasburg. The direct road to 



Germany being obstructed by war» ht 
was induced to go through Geneva, 
though without any intention of lemain- 
ing there ; and to this casual visit, in the 
year 1536, must be referred the establidi* 
ment of a system so much influenced by 
local circumstances. In Geneva be 
found the reformed religion already eata* 
blished. The resistance however, excited 
by his peculiar system of discipUne, earn- 
pelled him in the following year to retini 
out he was recalled from this new ktjfirm 
in the year 1541, and permitted to aoiodd 
the ecclesiastical government according 
io his pleasure. — Life of Calvin, by AIa» 
kenzie, p. 37—50. Lond., 1809. Hist 
de Geneve, par Snon, tome i. p. 275— 
284. Abr£g6 Chron.^ par ifeserayi 
tome f . pp. 439| 440. 
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ter of tbat monastic obedience, in which the habits of its 
author, vehement as he was by nature, had been formed 
to submission, while the bold dictation of Calvin, though 
he professed to sacrifice all his opinions and feelings to 
an implicit acknowledgment of scriptural truth, discovered 
the independent spirit of a man educated to the secular 
profession of the law, and loose from all the engagements 
of ecclesiastical subordination. If Luther alone had 
planned the reformation, it would have departed too 
little from the tenets of the church of Rome ; if Calviii 
had been its only leader, it would have dogmatized too 
boldly on the counsels of the Almighty. In the English 
reformation the caution of Luther has been tempered 
with tlie spirit of Calvin ; but it may well be questioned, 
(Whether this moderation could have been attained, if 
le two reformations had not been separately effected. 
The Helvetic church had not only two founders, but 
Iwo distinct characters, Calvin having superinduced 
several important modifications on the system esta- 
blished by Zuingle. This Swiss reformer had subjected 
the clergy to the control of the civil magistracy % and 
had allowed a diiference of ranks and a subordination 
among the ministers of his church. In regard to the 
eucharist he embraced the opinion first proposed by 
Carlostadt^ that the body and blood of Christ are not 
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" Uoiheiai, toI. it. p. 377. 

" Liilher, wlien he rejected llie doctrina 
at tnuiulKtanliation, amintHlned I]i»t uf 
frnmubiitnijUutiou. teacKntf^ ihai thosa 
■ho partouk ot the euchariit, ruceivwl 
Ilie nal body and blood oF CbHit Utga- 
thn vith the bnad aod triae. Ttw Ui- 
•iHtofSwiuetlaad objected to the Lu- 
tbcruu, that our Suviuur cniJd not ba 
eretjwhete corporenlly praeni, ax tru 
iniplted ID thu iloctiine uf conaubstaalia- 
tiou. The LutherODi endtivoured to rt- 
mure the objection by wh»t they terraisl 
ttw eumoKinication of |>ropertiiM, allvgiiif; 
that thu divine nallue, by which Clirist, 
u (tod, is omnipresBot, waa united to bit 



human nalur?, and cnmniiuiicated to it' 
thit property ot omnipreiienee, to that ha 
wu airpor/atiif pesenl when! ho vaa 
ipirilialla preient. — Bp. Honh'i Lecb 
on Diirini^, p. 73. Cambr., 1809. Tha 
opinian of the Luthnaei was an im. 
fiortaat imiiroTemeot, inaimnch ai it pn- 
duded the worahip at the »acram«utal 
('lemeuts. Carloatadt, tupinna^ that 
our Saviour point nd to hiiown budy on ha 
sgnkii, conleadsd that the bnad aodwiiio 
■UTB merely «ymbolicaL U hbm after» 
«iirds perceiUL-d that the wordi ot our 
Saviour should be fii^ralively applied to 
the bread uid wine u lymbul*. 
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in any sense really present, tlie bread and wine being 
merely symbols. He also appears to have difl'ered little 
from the Pelagian doctrine **, which maintains the moral 
sufficiency of the nnassisted powers of man. Calvin oa 
tlie other hand withdrew the church from the control of 
the civil government, subjecting it only to the super- 
intendence of presbyteries. In his opinion of the 
eucharist he made some approach to the Lutheran 
doctrine, holding that it was not merely, as Zuingle had 
taught, a symbolical representation of the death of 
Christ, but that there is also a real, though a spiritual 
presence of Christ, in this sacrament. Above all, he 
introduced, and zealously inculcated, the doctrine of the 
absolute decree of God'", by which, according to his owni 
good pleasure, and without any rei'erence to the conduct 
of men, he from all eternity had predestined some to 
everlasting happiness, juid others to endless misery.: 
The first of these three alterations was firmly resisted by 
the Swiss Protestants. It seems as if the little republic 
of Geneva was the only community, in which the church 
could, in the beginning'', be rendered thus independent, 
nor had this been efi'ected even there without a violent 
struggle, in which the reformer was driven into a tem- 
porary exile. lu regard to the other peculiarities of his, 

■■ Kfnshuiin, vol. W. p. 3t>9. net bave lind i<a origin. It »» iccord- 

^ Calvin, who nelnumledgnd Ihia lo b« ia);ly iiitroiluced inlo FraDn atiuut U« 

'■ horribU d«crw,' bTcaiii<« he «aw that tniildlu of th^mtei^ath Hotuiy, iutu Gto^ 

nptiiWtiDn ciinnot be wpanlinl fruin many and Scollaitd intfu; 3'eiic t5G0, and' 

>iliM:tiDn, cndenTDured to jiulify il tijr n- iiilu thu Nctlierkndi in tli« jeu 1J71.. 

fErrin^the distinction of n^lit aod wrung The Engl nil refugeei, ttk-r tfae acceniaB 

tuthe will of the U>.ity, cundudini; (hat ofEdwud VI. in the year 1347, biougbt 

il must be unreasonable tu queition hii with Ihvm from Fiunlifuct thu priudplc* 

di-cree, uace whateirei ha willi, (hmild b« of CaWiu. It it diantcterislic of ihii 



, , le he willB it. — Iiutil., 

lib, iii. cap. xiiii. ¥ecl. i. n. vji. The 
Kri|i(ural dodrine of predcslinBlioa h« 
bren very •bly, Ihough rather too icholai- 
tjrslly, Eumintd bjf Plutaie, in hii Ap- 
peal to the Go«pe1. 

" When liowcrer this had been done 
Ibure, Ibu arrange iiiL-nl miRhl be intro- 
■luced into utliei states, iu which it could 



e church. Ibat during nion thu ft 
cntniy it admitted no music inlti itf 
■errice, whereaH in the Lutheran chuicll' 
t»eiy thing which could be so ajijilitd, 
•iveu the confenuon of Atigaburg-, «M 
adapted lo muiic— Bullet's Account rf 
Anc. and Uud. Munc, annexed to Lit Iillii 
ufFi'OeluQ. Loud., Itjl9. 
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H^otem Calvin prevailed with the Swiss churches to 
Tltiite with that of Geneva, first iu relation to the 
doctrine of the eucharist, and afterwards in respect of 
that of predestination. 

The doctrine of Calvin, in regard to the great ques- 
tion of human salvation, is so opposite to tliat of 
Zuingle, that it may be difficult to conceive, how it has 
been adopted by those, who had received from the latter 
their first notion of religious reformation. A medium of 
transition did however exist between the two systems, 
for Zuingle held the philosophical necessity of human 
actions "^ which was easily transformed into the notion 
of a necessity created by the arbitrary decree of God. 
In another particular also they exhibited that tendency 
towards union, which is so often exemplified in extreme 
opinions^. Both, though from contrary principles, 
degraded the second person of the Godhead from his 
importance in the salvation of men ; the doctrine of the 
natural sufficiency of man left nothing for a Redeemer 
to perform, and that of an arbitrary decree referred all 
to the predetermination of the Father, Nor was this 
common tendency of the two doctrines unnoticed even 
in the age of the reformation. Zuingle, though he suc- 
ceeded in satisfying in this respect the mind of Luther^*, 
had been accused of entertaining an unworthy notion of 
the divinity of Christ; and Calvin, though he has in his 
celebrated Institution maintained the orthodox doctrine,, 
of which he also gave a barbarous confirmation in pro* 



Archbishop laurence's Bamjrton 
, _.un>, p. 389. Oxfonl. IS05. 
■f The UudrinE of Culvio occocdincly, 
wbile it rectiilei B* much u poanilile trooi 
the KaaiBn doctiiiiH of merit, lends to 
f^taeroti the wune dinre^ard of the hiw* 
of morality, the one diiposia); mra tu 
nfct their hope of lalTation to the iliiine 
ittm, and tho other lu the obscnanms 
of the church, ll is nimrkuble that the 




lute Rtv. Thomas Scott, the i 
t^li^<hell uf th<! Cal villi ttieal cl«r| 
Loglancl, has declanjJ hii wrtuin 
led);e, that lelijpon, hy which he must b* ' 
understood to mean lehgion agneatilc t». i 
his own conceplion of it, wu ' in nunj f 
places wofully verging to AntinomiamBm.* 
—Life of (ho Kbv. Thumaa Seolt, ch. Tiii, 
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meting the punishment of Servetus ^, was yet obliged to 
plead his cause at Berne against a charge of Arianism '^, 
and his opinions were early represented by Lutheran 
writers as of a unitarian tendency*^. In later times 
this common tendency has been more distinctly mani- 
fested, as it appears to have been the principle of that 
ascendency, which the doctrine of Zuingle^ has ob* 
tained over that of Calvin, the degradation of the im- 
portance of the Redeemer, though a common result of 
both systems, being more strictly congenial with the 
former. 

In the commencement of the reformation '^ both Lu- 
ther and Melancthon were led by their opposition to the 
Romish doctrine of meritorious performances to maintain 
the contrary doctrine of the necessity of human actions* 
But both abandoned this opinion so early as in the year 
1527, probably influenced by the arguments of Erasmus. 
In the confession of Augsburg, prepared in the year 
1630, though it is held that, independently of the Holy 



V* Michael Servede, or Seiretos, a 
SpaiUBh physician, published in the years 
1531 and 1572, seven books in the Latin 
language conoerninj^ the errors contained 
in the doctrine of the trinity, and hro 
ilialoguet also on the same subject. In 
the year 1533, having settled at Vienne 
in Dauphin^, he publiwed his own svitem 
of Theology, under the title of Christi* 
anity ReSored. Having escaped from 
Vienne, where lie had been imprisoned, 
he endeavoured to pass into Italy, but on 
his way Calvin caused him to be appre- 
hended in Geneva, and to be accused of 
blasphemy, fur which he was condemned 
to the flames bv the council. His doctrine, 
which was to tab last degree obscure and 
embarrassed, seems to have been strangely 
compounded of that of Sabellius. who de« 
nied the distinctness of personality in the 
trinity, and of that of Spmosa, who main- 
tained that the uuiverse is God. His 
fmnishment was inflicted agreeably to the 
awM, which had existed before the reforw 
mation ; but the spirit of those laws sub- 
sisted with them^ nor did any of the re- 



formers, not even Melancthon, qnestioii 
their propriety. Calvin indeed is entitled 
to the credit of having endeavoured to 
cause him to be sentenced to a death 1^ 
severe."^— Mosh., vol. iv. p. 488. Life of 
Servetus by Chau£bi6, p. 121, &e. Xjond., 
1771. 

^ Mackeniie*s Life of Calvin, p. 43. 

^ Albertus Grawenis de novo ac hor- 
lendo errore drca doctrinam de satisfae- 
tione Christi pro peccatis humani generis, 
pp. 8, 9. Jens, 1621 ; and Locorum 
Tbeologicorum Johannis Gherhardi,tom* 
iii. p. 290. 

'* D'Alembert, in his Short Account 
of the Government of Geneva, has re- 
marked, that perfect Socinianism was in 
his time the religion of most of the pas- 
iors of Geneva. — Miscell. Pieces, pw 73» 
Lond., 1764. In these countries a similai 
chan(j;e has manifested itself among pre»< 
bytenans, in the distinction of the New 
and the Old Ugki. 

^ Archbishop Laurence's BamptoQ 
Lectures, p. 249. , 
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F'Spirit, human nature is incapable of doing- any thing 

T good, vet it is not taught that the gift of the Holy Spirit 

f'is regulated by an arbitrary decree. Luther indeed 

} distiuctly expressed liis persuasion of the universality of 

I tie offered assistance of God^. Accordingly, when the 

peouncLl of Trent*', in the year 1540, came to the eon- 

" sideration of the question of predestination, they found 

nothing deserving their animadversion in the writings of 

Luther, or in the confession of Augsburg, but they are 

^P Mid to have sought for it among the Zuinglians. The 

^H great question of the reformation was that concerning 

^■'the merit of human performances ; and the question of 

^^hiredestination was in truth a superfetation of that other 

^Beontroversy, generated by the dogmatising refinement of 

^*''the mind of Calvin. To Augustine this doctrine had 

been suggested by the vehemence of his opposition to 

Pelagius ; in the reformer of Geneva it appears to have 

tbeen the subtlety of a systematic theologian. 
' Zuingle had not proposed to abolish all distinctions of 
Tank among the clergy, Calvin, by rejecting every 
gradation of ecclesiastical authority, by exalting at the 
same time the powers of ecclesiastical government to a 
rigorous superintendence of discipline, and by proposing 
Iiis church of Geneva as the universal model of all, 
which should adopt his peculiar opinions, not only 
^L preserved among his own people, but also extended as 
^Hwidely as the reception of his religious system, the 
^Vliabits of republican government. That the presby- 
^Aterian form of ecclesiastical government was adopted by 
^BCalvin^, appears however to have arisen from this mere 

§■■ 



. "SwkHKlorr. lib. i.p,313. 

L' " r, Pmr» Hisl. of Ihu Council of 
"mtjj. 197. Lond., IC76. 

■Tto fint pCTBOn, who mftinlilinuJ 
<W Qu distiDCtion Hhuulcl bu acknow- 
^"igd be(«re«u bisbopa aad |ireiibyt«ni, 



WQR drills, a monk in thu loiter piiri of 
lUf fourth cBnliirj, who prupHgattil this 
ili>clriae. together with nlhera lemlinG lo 
reli^oui wanhi[>, thmu^h»ut 
Poiitm, and L'uppadotia.— 
MoBbcim, vol. i. p. 3S7. 
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contingency, that the bishop of Geneva persisted in 
opposing; the reformation. Calvin indeed has expressly 
declared ^, that he rejected episcopacy only for the want 
of merit in the bishops, admitting that it had been 
derived from the apostles. It is a matter of historic 
record, that Calvin with Bollinger and others "*, in a 
letter addressed to Edward VI. of England, offered to 
make him their defender, and to have bishops in their 
churches, as in England ; and Calvin has expressly 
admitted *^, that his church was deficient in not main- 
taining the ancient episcopacy. 

The Lutheran church of Germany holds a middle 
place between presbyterian and episcopal establish- 
ments, maintaining with the former**^ that no law of 
divine authority has ordained any distinction among the 
ministers of the gospel, but admitting such a distinction 
with the latter for the sake of convenience. The 
Lutherans" would indeed at Smalkalde have acknow- 
ledged the jurisdiction of bishops, if they would have 
reformed the church. The middle character of their 
system, which was formed under the protection of the 
civil authorities, fitted it for accommodating itself to 
episcopal arrangements, where these should be generally 
favourable to the reformation ; and accordingly, when 
the Lutheran reformation was received in Sweden and 
Denmark, the episcopal establishments of these countries 
continued to subsist, the bishops taking the place of the 
German superintendents. 

Both churches are governed by consistories, but dif- 
fering in this particular, that those of the Calvinists 
admit lay-elders. This diflerence^ arose from the 



■ CBl».Op.,tom.i):,pp.4D,60. 

' Ridle;'> Lifi! of Biihoii Rldler. 

' Cjilv.Ov-,lnni.viit 11.193. ' 

' Mutlwam, vol. i». pp. liS;, 288. 




etj of Calvia to maintain in liis church an effective 
i«Uscipline, for which purpose he seems to have judged 
it necessary to associate laymen with the ministers. 
The church of Calvin thus drew to itself the power of 
the state, whereas that of Luther attached itself to the 
■Mate, of which it admitted the supremacy. 

The political influence of the German reformation on 
the system of Europe consisted especially in dividing 
itiie empire into two great parties, the struggle of which 
was instrumental to the arrangement of the federative 
linterests of the European states. The reformation of 
.Geneva on the other hand appears to have been fitted by 

ecclesiastical arrangement to infuse into the states of 
£urope a spirit of civil independence, at the time when 
ihe general exaltation of the sovereign authority seems 
to have rendered such a reinforcement of the principle of 
^eedom necessary to the general welfare, Jt is certain 
;-4at the whiggism of our own government may be traced 
to this source, and consequently all the political advan- 
tage, which we have derived from its influence in main- 
taining our civil liberties. The same reformation fur- 
nished the new republic of the Dutch provinces with an 

lesiastical establishment analogous to the genius of 
its government, and fitted to maintain its character, 
irhicU has exercised an important agency on the fede- 
rative combinations of Europe. It also generated in 
the adjacent country of France a religious republic com- 
prehended within a monarchy, crushed indeed by that 
monarchy for a considerable time, but in its power and 
if^uence surviving the disaster, and at length mainly 
Mntributing to the revolution of the government of that 
luntry, which has put an end to an exhausted system 
W federative relations, and given a beginning to new 
and different combinations of policy. 

As Germany aHbrded a suitable theatre for Lutheran- 
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ism, and Swisserland for Oalvihism, ^o in a later period 
has the extreme freedom of Poland allowed the adver* 
saries of the trinitarian doctrine to form in that country 
the church ^, which has received its denomination from 
two Italians, each named Socinus, the latter the nephew 
of the former* These men, who at first had connected 
themselves with the Calvinists of Poland, were in the 
year 1665, on account of the dissensions which they had 
excited, required to form a distinct congregation. At 
this time they professed chiefly the Arian doctrine ; but 
simple unitarianism soon prevailed among them, and in 
the year 1674 they published a confession of this doc- 
trine. From Poland the doctrine of Socinus made its 
way into Transylvania in the year 1663, and has main- 
tained itself in that distant province. The Socinians of 
Poland laboured, but with little success, to propagate 
their doctrine into the other countries of Europe, pub- 
lishing for this purpose at Racow, their metropolis, a 
considerable number of books, the greater part of which 
was in the year 1656 republished in six volumes in folio, 
under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. 

The influence of Socinianism appears to have con- 
sisted in maintaining, with much exaggerated pretensions 
indeed, the claim of human reason, as opposed to too 
implicit an admission of received doctrines. Heresy is 
in every case the check of orthodoxy, and the existence 
of a Socinian church may accordingly have been a salu- 
tary restraint on too strong a disposition to dogmatize. 
The two distinct reformations of Germany and Swisser* 
land seem to have co-operated to form juster notions of 
religious truth, than any which could have been appre- 
hended under the influence of a single movement of this 
description ; and the doctrine of Socinus seems to have 

\ MoBheim, toL hr. p. 498, &g« 
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Hnrved to keep both wtthia the limit of a reasonable inter- 
'pretatioQ of the sacred scriptures, by urging, though to 
an unwarrantable extreme, the pretension of reason to 
pronounce upon the faith of Christians. 
t Though the reformation was a separation from a church 
^Uo deeply corrupted, that it had ceased to inculcate the 
^Uoctrines of a genuine faith, yet it so reacted upon that 
^Bhurch, as to dispose its adherents to moderate the abuses, 
Hm which their adversaries complained, and to combine 
"with their ceremonious ritual some portion of the piety of 
a more reasonable service. In France too, where the reli- 
gion of Rome was exposed to the derision of infidels, as 
well as to the arguments of Protestants, efforts have been 
latterly employed to exhibit its peculiar doctrines in a 
—jpanner less offensive to the minds of its opponents. In 
ftAis manner a church, which had almost ceased to be a 
Hnligious establishment, was qualified to continue to hold 
Its place in the combinations of Europe, as the opponent 
of those others, which appealed to the scriptures for a 
purer faith. The time had not yet arrived, when a purer 
faith could be generally propagated, and the adjustment 
of the political interests of Europe was aided by the 
struggle. 

The council assembled at Trent in the year 1546, by 
which the emperor had vainly hoped to compose the 
religious dissensions of Germany, was instrumental^" in 
giving "stability to the church of Rome. Doctrines, which 
had been received on tlie credit of tradition alone, and 
bad been interpreted with some degree of latitude, were 
then sanctioned by a formal authority, and defined with 
a scrupulous exactness ; and ceremonies, which had been 
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observed only in deference to a supposed antiquity, were 
then pronounced to be essential parts of the worship of: 
the church. As the line; of separation was thus more 
distinctly drawn between the two contending systems of 
Christianity, which were accordingly placed in more 
direct opposition, the council assisted the cause of the 
reformation, and favoured the political combinations, 
which were afterwards formed by its struggles. 

The church of Rome had also before this time received 
a powerful support"' by the institution of the order of 
Jesuits, which was founded in the year 1540. Originating 
in the weakness of a distempered fanatic, but afterwards 
organised with consummate ability, tliis celebrated so- 
ciety gave new energy to the declining system, when the 
ancient orders had lost their influence and importance.. 
Devoted with more implicit submission to the will of the 
pontiff"*, it was a more ready instrument of the papal 
authority ; mingling in all the active concerns of political 
life, it was present in every place, in which its assistance 
could be serviceable to the Roman see ; and engrossing 
to itself the instruction of the rising generation, it formed 
to habits of future submission and attachment the yield- 
ing understandings and characters of the young. Such 
was the rapidity of its growth that,*^ at the clofie of a, 
century, it comprehended nineteen thousand persons; a 
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powerful association of mea, all iiiteHi<];ent, and zealous 
and active for the interests of Rome. 

At leogtli ill the year 1556 was tenninated, by the' 
abdication of Charles V.", a most important period of 
thirty-seven years, ia which by the restless ambition of 
that monarch the energies of the principal kingdoms of 
Earope were developed and exercised, in which those 
states were by continual agitations brought within the 
action of their reciprocal influences, and a religious sepa- 
ration was at the same time effected, generating an 
opposition of political interests, and by that opposition a 
system of federative relations throughout the govern- 
ments of Europe. 

One considerable counti^ may indeed be regarded, aif 
having within this period been deprived of its politicaV 
existence, for the independence of Italy was suppressed- 
in the year 1530, when Florence was reduced by the 
arms of Charles V., this state being in the following 
year** converted into a feudatory principality of the em- 
pire under the family of the Medici. Thus was subju- 
gated this interesting republic, which had been soimlinct 
with spirit, that of a population of eighty thousand per- 
sons*" two or three thousand citizens occupied in a rapid 
rotation the chief offices of the goverrmient, and by the 
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wisdom of their administration procured for the state an 
importance far exceeding its very limited resources. 
Liberty had given to Italy four ages of glory. It was 
then finally extinguished in that republic, in which it 
had shone with its brightest, as with its latest splendour. 
But the liberty of Italy was an agency, which had dis- 
charged its functions, and had become superfluous to the 
system of Europe. The growing organisation, having 
begun to exercise its own powers for its support and 
nourishment, no longer required, or admitted, that an 
umbilical duct should convey to it extraneous supplies, 
fitted only for developing an embryo-formation. 

The age of Leo X,, whose pontificate was however 
limited to the narrow space of not quite nine years, has 
been commonly reckoned as one of the four periods, in 
which the human intellect has experienced remarkable 
improvement, the others being the ages of Alexander, of 
Augustus Ceesar, and of Lewis XIV. In the time of 
Leo, and under the influence of his patronage, a decisive 
progress was certainly made in literature and the arts. 
In literature pecuniary assistance was afforded by this 
pontiff*toAriosto% especially for defraying the expense 
of publishing his celebrated poem ; and among those 
whom he patronised, is found Gian-Giorgio Trissino, the 
author of Sofonisba^ intitled to our notice^, not only as 
having first introduced the versi scioltiy or blank verse, 
into general use, but also as having been the first regu- 
lar tragedy since the revival of letters. To the time of 
this pontiff is to be referred the perfecting of the jocose 
Italian satire *•, which had originated in Florence towards 
the close of the preceding century. Francesco Bemi, 
who revived and perfected this whimsical style of com- 
position, probably led the way for Rabelais, Cervantes, 

»» Roscoe'i Life of Leo X., vol. iU. p. " Ibid., p. 238—240. 
210. ••Ibidvp.226--229, 
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^nsd Sterne, his writings having' been in lively and un- 

aSected verse, what the works of these writers are in 

prose. Latin poetry was however that, which chiefly I 

engaged the attention of Leo"*", The arts indeed expe-jj 

BifeQced his most liheral protection ; and their most illus- 1 

HpiOus period is accordingly that which '°', having corai | 

^^enced with the return of Michelagnolo from Rome to I 

Florence about the year 1500, was terminated by the I 

death of Leo in the year 1521, or rather by the death of | 

RaiFaello in the preceding year. 

Italy, during the remainder of the sixteenth centuiy, i 
jontinued to exhibit the appearance of life under the j 
fluence of various causes"*, which still operated even ] 
»r liberty had been destroyed. The most remarkable* 
tdication of this remaining vitality was that, which \ 
"forded by the genius of Tasso, the epic poet of the 
dern Italians. Ariosto, who had adorned the earlier 
t of the century, was the poet of romance, and by hia 
lando Furioso prepared the way for that combination 
f romantic with classical poetry, which in the Qieru- 
mme Uberata of Tasso constituted the modern epic, 
" 1 the general arrangement, but romantic in the 
rtraiture of manners and situation"**. The genius of 
Uso, thus rising to our admiration after his country 
had begun to sink into obscurity, resembled those lumi- 
nous objects, which the astronomer discovers within the 
dark part of the lunar orb, catching by their elevation 
I Uie rays, which could not reach the low surrounding 
nd claiming to belong rather to the portion illu- 
inated by the full radiance of the solar light. The 
leadour of the arts of design was obscured at the same 
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time with that of literature. Michelagnolo was contem- 
porary to Ariosto ; his pupils and successors flourished 
with Tasso ; and genius ceased at the same time to ex- 
press itself in verse, and by the hand of the artist. 
Scientific inquiry resisted longer the baneful influence of 
Italian degradation. Galileo, who was bom in the year 
1664, gave in the seventeenth century, and under the 
control of the Inquisition, his confirmation to the theory 
of Copernicus, and was followed by his pupil Torricelli, 
who by the invention of the barometer began the philo* 
Sophy of the atmosphere. 

The depravation of the Italians, which was consequent 
to their loss of liberty, was consummated in the practice 
of chichisbeisniy a system of licensed adultery, which pol- 
luted all the relations, and poisoned ail the enjoyments 
of domestic life. This profligate usage, introduced in 
the seventeenth century by some licentious courts^®*, wag 
generally adopted, as it served to provide occupation for 
a crowd of younger brothers, who were destitute of em- 
ployment, because under the influence of Spanish preju- 
dices they had become too proud for commerce, and were 
at the same time too poor for marriage, all right of inhe- 
ritance being sacrificed to the claim of primogeniture. 
The practice, which had thus resulted from the debase- 
ment of the Italians, spread in the following century 
from Italy into Spain ^^, where it avenged the wrongs of 
the dependent country. Perhaps however it may be 
thought to have been in a corrupted people a restriction 
of the gross immorality, which would otherwise have 
attended the admission of females into general society. 

Though Italy was the country of the papal residence, 
and multitudes of persons found a direct interest in sup- 

"* These male paramours are in Spain III. from Naples, in the year 1759.— 

named cortejot, in Italy, cicUbei. Townsend'g Journey through Spain, toL 

*" The occasion was the introduction of ii. p. 24D. Dublin, 1 792. 
Italian manners mu. the arrival of Charles 
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porting the papal establishment, yet the reformation of 
religion had in various parts of the peninsula numerous 
adherents, especially in Ferrara"*, where learning had 
been much encouraged, and in Venice'"^, which was 
jealous of the encroachments of the papacy, and tolerant 
through the policy of commerce. In that country, as in 
Spain, it was suppressed by a persecution, which was 
there begun in the year 1543, and continued to the end i 
of the sixteenth century'"^. If it had been then esta- j 
hlished, it would probably have disturbed the political ' 
relations of Europe, which were formed amidst the 
struggles of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Nor does 
its suppression in that country appear to be entitled to j 
much regret, for the reformed opinions of the Italians' | 
were early'"", and very generally, limited to the doctriuft 
of Socinns. The philosophy of Plato"", the revival of 
which had been useful in destroying the authority of the 
scholastic theology, was so captivating to the ingenious 
minds of that people, as to have indisposed them for the 
reception of the revealed truths of the gospel. The 
suppression of the reformation in Italy seems indeed to 
have corresponded to the humiliation of the original 
cliurcli of Greece, as in each case the minds of the people 
were too much occupied in fanciful refinements for the 
simplicity of scriptural doctrine. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Of the history of Spain and Portugal^ from the commencement of (hi 
reign of the emperor Charles V, in Spain, in the pear 1516, &> that 
of the reign of Philip III. of Spain, in the year 1598. 

Charles king of Spain, in the year 1516.— Cortes of Castile mined, 1539.— Fhilif 
prince of Spain married to Mary of England, 1554.— Philip II. king of Spain, 
] 556.— Death of Mary, 1558.r-Persecution of the Netherlands hegiin, 1959^ 
The Turks repulsed from Malta, 1565.— Defeated at Lepanto, 1571.— War of fthi 
Wetheriands begun, 1572.— Union of Utrecht formed, 1578.— Armada sent agafant 
Bngiand, 1588.- The constitution of Aragon abolished, 1592.— The Dutch finl 
sailed to India, 1595.— The government of Spain bankrupt, 1596^— Portuguess 
Empire in India completed, 15^. — ^Portugal united with Spain, 1580. 

When the principles of the federative policy had been 
developed in Italy by Lorenzo de Medici for the protec- 
tion of Florence, it was extended over Europe in two 
successive periods ; the German, in which the interests 
of the principal states of the continent were adjusted by 
the treaty of Westphalia, and those others, which were 
supplementary to its arrangements, and the French, in 
which the maritime interests of Europe were combined 
with the former in a more comprehensive arrangement. 
In the former of these two operations Germany was the 
grand agent, and the empire had accordingly acquired a 
temporary ascendency, which drew forth the efforts of 
France, in aid of a confederation of some of its own 
states. In the latter the primary impulse was given 
by Spain, intimately connected with the maritime inter* 
ests of Europe, by its possession of the Netherlands, 
and by its remoter dependencies in the east and west. 
The reign of Philip 11. of Spain was thus the period, in 
which preparation began to be made for the later adjust-^ 
meat, as that of his father had given a bej^inning to the 
former. Provision appears to have been made for the ul- 
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terior adjustment so long before the time of the comple- 
tion of the other, that a sufficient time was allowed, in 
which the commercial states might improve and collect 
their resources, and be prepared to engage with energy 
and effect in the general struggle of notions. 

The reign of Philip II. of Spain, which forced into 
existence and power the republic of the Dutch provinces, 
and stimulated to exertion the maritime energies of 
England, is accordingly the grand object of consideration 
in the present chapter, the Spanish government of 
Charles and the contemporary history of Portugal being 
but introductory to this more important reign. The 
government of Charles, by reducing the ill-arranged 
constitution of Castile to a simple monarchy, enabled 
Philip to proceed in his enterprises with less embarrass- 
ment ; the Portuguese government completed its great 
enterprise of oriental dominion, to be transferred to the 
new republic of the Dutch provinces, when the country 
should be forced to yield to the ascendency of the neigh- 
houring monarchy, and Its more distant dependencies 
should by the common government be abandoned to the 
enemy. 

The constitution of the Spanish monarchy was a com- 
bination of parts not fitted for co-operdtion. The in- 
dustry of the Moors had filled Spain with cities, which 
under the dominion of the Christians acquired consider- 
able importance in the cortes, as they alone furnished 
the public supplies. A numerous and powerful nobility 
had on the other hand been formed in the long contest 
with the infidels, which stood in these assemblies op- 
posed to the cities. By these two orders ' the powers 
of the crown were so much limited, as to be insufficient 
for retaining them under any regular control. The 
Wtural result was that the adverse interests of the two 

' Uitl. uT Chuks v., rol. ii- p. 3-1. 
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parties should urge them into opposition so direct and 
open, that the crown was enabled to establish an entire 
ascendency over both. 

This result was accelerated by the discontents of the 
people. When Charles * had, soon after the commence- 
ment of his reign, dismissed the Spanish minister, the 
celebrated Ximenes, and abandoned his subjects of 
Spain to the unprincipled management of his Flemish 
counsellors, the Castilians were so indignant, that 
several cities of the first rank entered into a confederacy 
for the redress of grievances, the beginning of that union 
of Castile, which two years afterwards shook the govern- 
ment to its foundation. The advancement of Charles 
to the imperial throne augmented the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, dreading to see their country reduced to the 
rank of a dependency on the empire. In the year 1521 
these discontents manifested themselves in various in- 
surrections. The nobles * at first co-operated with the 
cities in demanding a redress of the grievances sus- 
tained from the sovereign ; but the views of the two 
orders soon became opposed. The latter, encouraged 
by success, began to seek also the removal of those op- 
pressions, which they suffered from a feudal nobility. 
From this time the nobles became attached to the cause 
of the crown. The insurrection of Castile accordingly 
was soon suppressed, and Charles confirmed the triumpW^ 
of his power by his moderation, and the address, witl^ 
which he accommodated himself to the national feeling" 
Chievres, the chief of his Flemish ministry, having die^cj 
in the beginning of these troubles, the emperor wai.'S 
left free to attend to the suggestions of his own politic 
genius. 

If Spain had been at this time subject to a single anrf 
uniform government, the emperor might have been com- 

« Hist, of Charle* V., vol. ii. p. 53—68. » Ibid., p. 243. 
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eJIed to yield to the insurgents*, because these would 
jiave been able to act with coucert, and to bring 
ifheir whole power to bear at once upon the throne, 
while the sovereign was unavoidably engaged in attend- 
I'Sng to the interests of bis other dominions. From this 
^disadvantage however Charles was relieved by the 
multiplicity and discordance of the local governments 
' Spain. Not only did the several kingdoms, which 
1 been gradually united under a single prince, retain* 
p|he distinctness of their several governments, but the 
leople continued to cherish their ancient antipathies, 
md the forms of government were so various, that the 
[rievances of different districts were different, and the 
»ple could not agree in any common plan of redress, 
ded by divisions, which separated his adversaries; 
Siarles was enabled to put a sudden end to a general 
aomotion, nor did his power afterwards experience any 
ni!ar resistance. 
If At length, in the year 1539*, the nobles of Castile 
n»ere induced to unite with the representatives of the 
cities in refusing a supply demanded by the emperor, 
being anxious to maintain their feudal exemption from 
taxation. But the sovereign, whose power they had pre- 
viously exalted against the cities, availed himself of it to 
depress his unsteady adherents, and, dismissing the as- 
sembly, ceased to summon to the public councils the 
nobles and the prelates, as persons who should not claim 
the right of voting in the imposition of taxes, which they 
"ivould not pay. From that time the cortes of Castile 
consisted only of thirty-six members, the representatives 
grof' eighteen cities; and the assembly, having lost its 

'*■ Ritl. of Chaile» V., toI. li. p, 267. eBch Its eortea, and Biicny its pecuiinr 
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former dignity and importancei became uniformly fub^ 
missive to the crown. 

The yet more free constitution of Aragon continued to 
exist more than half a century after the cortes of Castile 
had been thus ruined; but in the year 1592 this also 
was violated by Philip IL, who however thought it unne- 
cessary to issue any formal decree of abolition ^. Avail- 
ing himself of a sedition, which his own attorney had 
provokedi this prince sent from Castile a body of troops^ 
the leader of which, without any form of trials put to 
death the chief magistrate^ named the juztiza, confix* 
cated his property^ and by a proclamation denounced a 
similar treatment of alU who should presume to dispute 
the authority of the king. In the year 1713 the consti- 
tution was finally abolished ^^ and the governments of 
Aragon, Valentia^ and Catalonia were assimilated to that 
of Castile. The cortes of Portugal appear to have fallen 
into disuse probably in imitation of Spain. 

In another respect also the reign of Charles was pre- 
paratory to that of his successor, as in it was effected 
a matrimonial alliance between Philip and Mary of Eng- 
land. The alliance was not of long duration^ Mary 
having died at the end of four years from her marriage ; 
but, besides that, even within that time, it involved the 
English in a war with France, which deprived them of 
Calais, their last possession on the continent, it was the 
principle of the hostilities afterwards waged by Philip 
against England, with all their important influences on 
the interests of these countries. 

Portugal was also in the same interval making its pe- 
culiar preparation for the approaching period, in which 
the peninsula should become the prevailing agent in 
adjusting the relations of Europe. It first completed the 

. ' Watson's Uisi. of Philip 11^ ?ol. ii. ' Coxe's Mem. of the Bourbon Kintft 
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frrangement of its Indian empire, and then disposed itself 
to submit to tlie humiliation of a udiod with Spain. The 
ftistory of Portugal in this interval is indeed wholly com- 
prehended within these two classes of transactions, for 
2 read only of its eastern concerns, until that series of 
disastrous events began, which deprived it of its national 
(Msistence. 

Albuquerque, who founded the Indian empire of 
Portugal, died in the year preceding that, in whicli 
Charles succeeded to the crown of Spain; and it was 
^mpleted by John De Castro, who died in his govern- 
nent in the year 1547 ^ From this time it began to 
decline, though it was occasionally re-eatablished by the 
:^iergy of viceroys sent from Portugal, Through all 
l&ese struggles the Portuguese were encountered with 
ike most obstinate resistance by the Turks and Egyptians, 
<Vho were united under the same government in the year 
'|617, when Egypt was reduced by the Turkish suttan. 
Id the year 1626 an adverse power was formed in India 
lielf| the Mogul empire of India '", which had been held 
^ it were in suspense during a hundred and twenty- 
wen years from the invasion of Tamerlane, having been 
I begun by Baber. The Turks and Egyptians served 
k restrain within due bounds the first impetuosity of the 
(Ttuguese. The Mogul empire, while it served also to 
bnti-ol the spirit of conquest, was favourable to the com- 
mercial interests of Portugal, Having been formed by a 
nation merely continental, it was not actuated by that cora- 
toercial jealousy, which had sent the Turks and Egyptians 
into the east to oppose the progress of its people ; and 
the creed of its founder, though Mohammedan, was so 

* 11 comprcbended the kinKilan» of with a put of Iha HolucM iiluidi) *nd 

Sards, MaiuuhiquF. and Alclinda, on MacoD in China. — De la Clrde, lomc ii. 

the .■aj.lero coast oE Africn; the i»!e uf p. 5UB. 
Orinus in Ibe I'Brsiiin pilf; ijie whuk- " Bocrft ii, th, xi., inrtB*. 

■lofMalabar wilb Ceylon; Malacca 
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temperate ", tliat it opposed little of a religious aiitipatliy 
to the intercourse of the two nations. 

Ten years after tlie completion of tLe Indian empire of 
Portugal, began tlie preparation for its compulsory union 
with Spain, Sebastian, whose wild ambition effected the 
ruin of his country, having then succeeded to llie throne. 
This prince being at bis accession only three years old; 
the government was necessarily committed to a regency ; 
it appears however to have been well administered, first 
by the grandmother, and then by a cardinal, who was 
uncle of the king. In this interval, comprehending 
eleven years, the kingdom is indeed described as enjoy- 
ing much prosperity, and the capital as daily improving 
in magnitude and magnificence ^* ; but the young king, 
educated by women and monks, acquired a zeal of hosti- 
lity against infidels, which, acting on a mind naturally 
ardent and impetuous, resembled mental derangement, 
rather than ordinary passion. Having at the age of 
fourteen years received tlie reins of government, Sebas- 
tian soon manifested the inlluence of this ruling propen-- 
sity of his mind. He expressed a design of going to 
India, and was dissuaded from the distant enterprise, 
only by proposing that he should rather direct his efforts 
against the Moors of Africa. In this expedition he 
perished in the year 1378; he was succeeded on the 
throne by his uncle the cardinal, at this time incapaci- 
tated hy age ; the superannuated successor himself died 
at the end of two years, leaving the kingdom to a le- 
gency of five persons, nominated to settle a very disputed' 
Buccession '^ ; and after a short contest with these govern 

" ' Sn van of llie wet or the Hani- ' Cienlor, DOr adtspiBVrorilioselawtaiicl. 

' silM, in whose doctlinD and t«u(rt!> liH ' ceremouirs, which oieruundcd on miuII^ 

' wu peifiedly vvTBcd, yUliIiD^; noie to Ibc ' policy for Ilie IwueGt of lh« tuntfidll 

' evidruco of rB«»on, lb>n Id Ihe miirveU 'juilg« ofthingi.' — DoK'nTrpntLaflV 

' Inui le^nilB uf supentilious antiiiuity. iibIiId, tol. ii. p. 139. 

' He una not homfrer forgetful of (holm. " Do la Clcde, tome ii. p. SI. , 

' liunul worship, nhicli is due lo Ihe grcut "The pniici[>Bl duiiaoiitb nerc Iha, 
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JPfea, and with Aatonio, the illegitimate offspring of a 
son of king- Emmanuel, Philip II. of Spain, the son of a 
daaghter of the same king, possessed himself of the 
throne of Portugal, and thus in the year 1580 united 
under his dominion the whole peninsula. 

It is remarkable that the pretension of the duke of 
Braganza to the throne of Poitngal both facilitated the 
union of the two monarchies in a very important degree,' 
and also prepared remotely its subsequent disaolutionj ' 
The duke, having married Catherine, a grand -daughter 
of king Emmanuel, claimed the crown in the right of his 
wife, who was by one degree of descent nearer to that 
monarch, than Philip the son of another grand -daughter. 
This pretension, which, if he had been a man of ability, 
might have defc'ated the project of the king of Spain, 
just served in his case to embarrass the claim of An- 
tonio, and thus to distract the counsels of the Portu- 
guese. When again the union had been effected, it 
hecame the policy of the government to discountenance 
apd depress the house of Braganza : the private wrongs 
B|i this distinguished family were accordingly from that 
^Pbie incorporated with the general oppression, by which 
ft"was proposed to break and humble the spirit of the 
nation; and thus, when at the close of sixty years the 
measure of the public grievances was full, and everjr 
heart was ready to brave the peril of the struggle, the 
grandson of this duke was ready as a leader, convinced 
, that there was no safety for himself but in the restora- 
I of his country, and happily free from the inter- 
KDce of any other pretension. 



MofBrilgaDza, a p'and-iUiighleT of 
IkBtamBmwt; Pluli[iII. otSiiatTi,t1ic 
Soe of Pannn, ami Ihe duka of Savoy, 
Pfteatpandions of the anniM king; 
"^ ' ■ ■ , a grajjdwin, but illeuiti- 
ry, the carilioul-king, wm 
i tu tli'cidu in fUTOur of llie dti- 



chess; but he fvaieil the oiipoBition of 
AnlQiiio. who wa> fnvoiired by Ihu popu- 
lace.— Iliat. of The Rcvul. of Portujtal, 
prefiiBil lo Sir R. Soulhwi-H'ii Acciiiint of 
the Revol, in 1667, pp. 66, G7. Dubl., 
1753. 
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Before the union of Portugal, Philip had governed his 
hereditary dominions twenty-four years, during which 
he was busily engaged in various transactions most 
intimately affecting the general policy of Europe. The 
house of Austria fortunately was during this time 
divided into two branches, those of Germany and Spain, 
the more completely separated ^^ as the disgust occa- 
sioned by the refusal of Ferdinand to relinquish the 
imperial crown to his nephew, had occasioned a visible 
alienation and rivalry. By the separation the monarchy 
of Spain was left alone, to prosecute, without a power 
too great to be controlled, its own schemes of aggran« 
disement, while Germany enjoyed a long interval of 
tranquillity, in which it recovered from the agitations of 
the reformation, and prepared itself for the great war of 
thirty years, which was the agony of the important 
treaty of Westphalia. 

Philip, though succeeding to but a part of the domi- 
nions of his father, was yet at his accession much the 
most powerful prince of Europe. Possessing the entire 
monarchy of Spain ; commanding Italy by the possession 
of the Neapolitan and Sicilian territories on the one 
part, and of the duchy of Milan on the other ; ruling the 
Netherlands, then the most commercial country of the 
west; enjoying, besides other distant dependencies**, 
the sources of treasures ^^ which rendered all other 
governments poor by comparison ; having a navy much 
more considerable than that of anv other state : and 
influencing the counsels of England by his marriage 
with the queen; Philip by all these advantages was 



^* Hitit of Charles V., vol. iv. p. 343. paniola, Cuba, aud many other of the 

'^ Franche-ComU in France; in Africa, American islandN. — Ilist. of Philip 11.,.^ 

Tunis and Gran, with the Cape-de- toI. i. p. 17. 

Verd and the Canary ivlands ; in Asia, ** The mines of America are stated to> 

the Philippine and Sunda islands, and a have brought to him 25,000,000 guihWn^ 

jpart of the Moluccas ; in the west, His* annually .^bidt 
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Bfficiently qualified to assert a superiority, which should 
provoke the resistance of other states, and thus give 
wing to the arrangements still required for completing 
he adjustment of the interests of Europe. The two 
leta of movements, by which the empire under Charles 
, and Spain under Philip II., were instrumental to 
hat adjustment, were essentially distinct, and belonged 
) successive periods of the federative policy of Europe. 
tey were accordingly executed by distinct agencies, 
pain and the Netherlands were indeed, by the separa- 
ion of the German branch of the house of Austria, ren- 
Ijlered less formidable to the other governments ; but 
fcey retained all the resources, by which they might 
iffect the interests of commercial states, and these were 
fterwards augmented by the union of Portugal. 
' Ab the reformation was the principle of separation, 
which in the time of Charles V, arrayed in mutual 
opposition the two contending parties of Germany, and 
thus g^ve a beginning to the great struggle of the con- 
tinental interests of Europe, so was it, in the time of his 
son, the relentless bigotry of that prince, which brought 
into existence the republic of the Dutch states, and 
drew forth against Spain the energies of England, thus 
creating that combination of commercial interests, by 
"which a larger and more perfect adjustment was effected, 
than could be established at the peace of Westphalia, 
The bigotry of Philip II. was accordingly an efficacious 
^^ent in the political arrangements of Europe. 
tmr The origin of the bigotry of Philip may be traced in 
PBie history of his country, though probably it was much 
Strengthened by his own peculiarity of character. For 
attaching itself to the cause of Rome, Spain had been 
prepared by almost eight centuries of hostility waged 
' Igainst infidels. The Christians of that country had 
indeed, amidst ail their zeal for religion, maintained a 
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great degree of indepentience in rG2;ard to Rome ", evea' 
observinf^ a distinct liturgy, transmitted from the Gothic' 
period of their history. The Roman liturgy however 
towards the close of the eleventh century found its, 
way into Spain'^ and with it brought as a consequence 
the acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. Four 
centuries afterwards the Inquisition was established ia' 
that country '^, for detecting the numerous Jews, who 
had sheltered themselves under an exterior profession of 
Christianity from the violences of those, who were in- 
debted to them, or were envious of their wealth. This 
dreadful tribunal, originally instituted in the thirteenth 
century to repress the heretics of the adjacent provinces 
of France, was then established in Spain, armed wilU, 
new terrors, to watch the doubtful fidelity of the Jewish 
converts ; but it soon extended its jurisdiction, first to the 
converts from Mohammedanism, and afterwards over" 
the old Christians, so as to become the scourge of the 

" Tliu old Oolhicchuich of Spain h&d Hie year 1473.— n>id.,ii. 89. Tbe pawl 
nmintuaed an entire indepcnduncu. — eiplw afthi! ancient niid niodero Inqaiii- 
Gedilci'i Tracts, vol. ii. tian, uys dodor M'Cne, were mdlcittf* 

'" llie cantruvttny between the two the same, but they aksumoil a more nut-) 

' '" ' ligaatit fbrm undei the latter than uaiA 

the tunner. Tlie kiHiIiDg dificTCDce, ItiJ 
adds, betwi-en thu two inititutionl M»- 
Mated ill (he oriianiiatioa of Uia latin ialot 
ane ;;reat independent tribunal, whielk, ' 
eitendinif ovei Itie whole kingdom, wtl 
ffov^med by i>»e code of lawl, aod^ielili^^i 
implicit okcdience to one head. The in' 
quiiitgr-){eueiiil jioiiemd nu autinriltn' 






La tint Bubmitted to a judicial 
D which the champion uf the 
tinthie litiirj^ pievailed ; and then tn an 
urdvul of fire, the ii»iw of which vai 
of^n favuiirablo to the same [uiity, the 
(iothtc litur)^- resiBtinK the flamea. while 
the Uomao waa coaiumvd. Thu king 
howenT, oD iiomB ahght prelcnce, ot- 
duiiiud that both ahouhl bu vmA, tba 
Gothic in tlie lix diurchei of Toludu, 
which the Chriitiani hnil enjoyed under 
the Moors, and the Roman in all ulhera. 
The fbnner, beinf; discoiinlenanccd by 
the court, and Ihe tupeiior vcclenailloi, 
tril untduallyi " 



■Ji, 25. Ediab. and LdihL, 18':9. llie 
lint mats, accanlin^ tn the Konian fiinti, 
van celebrated in Aragcin iu the yrai 
lU7t, and in Castile in theyeuIUSS.— 
lh>d..i<. )!G. 

'•lUd.ip.er, 'niehiiUformlahUihlti); 
|)iv Iniiiiiniiiuii in Cmtile naa iniied iu 



pupe: by juinin^; with eitliei of IbDn, IkB 
proved uu uvermatch fur the other;, ■»!■- 
when suppuitcd by both, hii powei *«*" 
ineiialible. Tlie ancient Inquiaitioil vn*^ 
a powerful engine far faaraaaing and toet:^ 
ing oiit a iDioll body of diwi^Bnti: thn 
tnodem Inquintioii ttretched its ironatiAa 
over a whule nation, upon vhMi llUyl 
like a muiistroii!) inciibun, patalysine itr 
cxvitioua, cnialiiiig ilt eaeCRiei, niid ai 
tinguijihing every olhei feeling than a ' 
■euae of weakness and tenor.— Ibid- m i 
1113, lO-i. ^ 
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Jiole church. The Inquisition, in this more perfect, 
pd therefore more detestable form, was limited to Spain 
ipd Portugal, with their dependent territories. 

Into this country*" a knowledge of the reformation was 
lowever soon conveyed by the intercourse subsisting 
rith Germany, then subject to a common sovereign, and 
nerous conversions were effected in various places, 
lecially among persons distinguished by rank or 
iducation. It was there encountered by the Inquisition, 
od an unsparing persecution^' at length in the year 
|1570 was successful in suppressing it. But the blood of 
^e Spanish martyrs, though unavailing to the reforma- 
HOn of their own country, was not slied in vain, for the 
melty'-, by which their faith was extirpated at home, 
kbpired their fellow-subjects of the Netherlands with 
fat horror of the Inquisition, which consolidated their 
wistance, and established in the United Provinces the 
^ feformed religion in connexion with civil liberty. We 
may well believe indeed that this salutary horror was 
not limited lo the people of the Netherlands, but ani- 
mated the exertions of all, who were struggling for the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. It was during 
the years 1559 and 1560", that the death-blow was 
given to the reformed religion in Spain ; and in the same 
tirae the religious libertiesof the Protestants of Germany 
"Were finally secured, a reformed church was regularly or- 
ganised in France, and the cause of religious reformation 
^fter along struggle attained a permanent establishment 
in Scotland. In England the remembrance of the mer- 
ciless bigotry of Mary, associated with the reports of 
Suanish cruelty, supported Elizabeth against the machi- 

E lions of her enemies. 
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For exciting the commercial energies of Europe Spain 
was peculiarly fitted, partly by the possession of the 
dominion of the Netherlands, partly by that of the distant 
territories, which supported her marine, and furnished 
the principal supply of the precious metals. As the 
Netherlands were just then rising to the summit of opu- 
lence and prosperity, the connexion of those provinces 
with Spain afibrded that country an opportunity of giving 
a strong impulse to the commercial interests of the con- 
tinent. Her other resources at the same time enabled 
her to equip and support navies, with which she might 
provoke the exertions of the maritime powers of that 
period ; and her dependencies presented objects, which 
attracted and rewarded the enterprise of her enemies. 
The armada^ falsely named invincible, roused the naval 
efforts of the English nation, and the Spanish settlements 
furnished rich prizes for the predatory expeditions of 
Rawley and of Blake. 

The curious part of the process is that the operation 
was not single, but comprehended two commercial states, 
one of which, the republic of the Dutch provinces, was 
even indebted to it for existence. It appears that an 
insular government could not, without a preparatory ap- 
paratus, be intimately engaged in the relations of con- 
tinental policy ; and that this apparatus was supplied by 
a commercial state of the continent, necessitated by its 
situation to concern itself in the continental combinations, 
which, by furnishing a sovereign to the insular govern- 
ment, should extend to the latter its own federative 
character. Italy, we have seen, was the organ, which 
originally formed, and then transmitted to the empire, the 
earlier combinations of the federative policy of Europe-i 
Those of a later period were prepared, and transferred t 
the English government, by the republic of the Unite 
Provinces. 
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The people of the Dutch provinces had been frothtarly 
ftiriies prepared for asserting their independence. The 
provinces of the Netherlands^'', loug governed by tlieir 
'Mpective princes, under the titles of dukes, marquesses, 
Btr counts, had been engaged in perpetual wars with the 
Jiteighbouring powers, or among themselves ; and the 
"tesemblies of the stales, in return for the supplies of 
l^oney, which these wars rendered necessary, bad ob- 
Itfiined such privileges, that their governments approached 
faore nearly to the republican, than to the regal form. 
After several ages, by the failure of the male lines of 
some of the reigning families, by intermarriages, and by 

ibonqucsts, these countries came successively under the 
Bominion of the house of Burgundy'* in the interval 
between the year 13G3 and tlie year 1477. Still how- 
fcVer they retained their ancient privileges, the fruits of 
niat commercial opulence, which rendered their pros- 
perity important to their rulers; and a formal confirma- 
tion of them^ was obtained in the latter of those years 
from the daughter and heiress of the last duke of Bur- 
gundy. The reformation" indeed having in the year 
5518 spread from Germany into the Netherlands, the 
inperor Charles V. employed for suppressing it various 
Measures of great severity, which were regarded as in- 
fringing the privileges of the provinces ; but these vio- 
lences, opposed as they were to a strong conviction of 
religion, served only to excite that spirit of resistance, 
which was urged to extremity by the mort; sanguinary 

IJffoceedings of his son and successor. 
Philip, born and educated in Spain, did not entertain 
«ae predilection for the Netherlands, which had been 
itherished b,v bis father, who had been born in that 

*• Wrtion-l Hiit. «t Philip 11., vuJ. i. » Al-r*K* ■'^ in tt»l. ie I'lIftllanrU-, 

pp. 19—79. pnr KBrtoiui, lume i. 184. Ltide, 1778, 

■lWil,b«)kn.«h.f. " ili<l.,p.-iro,*c. 
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country, and had passed in it his earlier years. To his 
haughty disposition the manners of the people were^ 
strange and irksome; to his love of power the great 
privileges, which they enjoyed, were offensive ; to his 
bigotry the free toleration of the new religious opinions 
appeared insupportable. This last consideration ** de- 
termined him to proceed at once to measures of rigorous 
coercion. He not only republished, in the third year 
of his reign, certain most severe edicts against the Pro- 
testants, which Charles had been induced to recal ; but 
he also established, for the purpose of enforcing them, 
a tribunal ^ of the same nature with the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, though not distinguished by the same name. To 
this grand grievance others were added. For supporting 
the execution of the edicts^ the number of the bishops 
was increased from five to seventeen, the number of the 
provinces, which offended the nobles, as it augmented 
the influence of the clergy in the council of state, and 
the monks and abbots, as it both diminished their im- 
portance in the assemblies of the states, and took from 
them a portion of their revenues for the new endowments ; 
and the people^*, in violation of one of their fundamental 
privileges, were alienated by the presence of Spanish 
troops^, who exasperated the popular discontent by 
their intolerable insolence and rapaciousness. 

William prince of Orange ^, the leader of the revo- 



» Watson'i Hist of PhiUp 11^ vol i. 
pp. 75, 76. 

* Ibid., p. 77. 

» Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 79. 

" The people of Zealand refused to 
work at ttieir dvkes, saying that they 
chose rather to be swallowed up by the 
ocean, than to remain a pre]r to the cru- 
elty and avarice of the Spanish soldiers. 
—Ibid. 

" As the representative of the family 
of Nassau in Gerxnany, this pince had 
inherited several rich poesesfious in the 



Netherlands ; and by the will of his 
cousin Ren£ de Nassau et Chalons he 
had in the year 1544 succeeded to the 
principality of Orange in. Languedoc. 
All these circumstances appear to have 
been important to his subsequent des- 
tination. His German descent gave 
occasion to that connexion with the em- 
peror Charles V., to which he was pro- 
bably indebted for much of his peculiar* 
character: his large possessiods in the 
Netherlands, sitiuted as they were in tb9 
northern provinces, constituted him. t^0 
leader of the revolution; and his pfin* 
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lutlon, bad been "during many years the favourite of 
the late emperor, who bad early discovered in him those 
eminent endowments, by which he has been rendered 
illustrious. The confidence of the wise and experienced 
emperor must have given him an early training in the 
various duties of government ; and his favour appears 
to have given occasion to that fluctuation of religious 
opinion, which must have disposed him to moderate, as 
he did, the vehemence of religious parties, and to render 
the struggle a contest for civil independence, rather than 
a religious feud. The emperor^, wito had taken hira 
from his father in his infancy, caused him to be educated 
in the religion of Rome, though born of a protestant 
family ; nor did he, until he was commencing his hos- 
tilities against the Spanish government, renounce the 
tenets of the Roman church. In all respects indeed the 
prince was eminently qualified for guiding the efforts 
of his countrymen. Possessing extraordinary resources 
of patience and wisdom, he watched the progress of 
events and made preparation for every contingency ; 
regardless of his private interests, and even of the safety 
of his son, who was detained a prisoner in Spain, he 
devoted his entire soul to the cause of his country ; and 
he manifested a singular dexterity in conciliating and 
retaining the affections of men, and in preserving the 
combination of a confederacy, which, without the influ- 
ence of his informing spirit, must speedily have been 
dissolved in its own weakness. 



dpality, though bflon^ng to Aus<tJa, 
ridtilated a communicBliali with the 
CDuct of France, to which these provinces 
in tbdt deration tnoked for Bupjiort. 
The principaliff of Oiange, Hlreiidy 
■rind hy Lewis XIV. in the war of the 
Spinuh niccvasinu, was ceded Id France 
in the treaty of Ulrcchl liy the kinc of 
ProwB, Id the quality of heir of William 
IlI._Atii£g6dcrHisl.dL'BT[ailfB, tome 
i. ji. 313. At this time France, not 



Germany, woi (he object of appreheniion, 
and the reudn uf the combiaation with 
the Netheilandi had ceased Id eniet. 

** The empeior kfpt him pfrprtiially 
' ■ 1-- -- ' .. 1544.— 
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" Hams's Life of ■William lU., in- 
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Though the prince of Orange was the gTand agent 
ii^ the revolution of the Netherlands, neither he, nor his 
friends counts Egmont and Horn, began the resistancei 
by which it was effected. Without their co-operation ^ 
ponfederacy ^, named the compromise^ was formed by 
^any of the other nobles to oppose the introduction of 
the {nquisitio^, while they disclaiiped every intention 
of resisting the legitimate authority of the sovereign. 
This effort of opposition, however qualified, was imme- 
diately encountered by Philip with a violence, which 
ppt ^n end to every plan of moderation. A numerous 
army was in the following year sent into the Netherlapdg 
under the compand of the duke of Alva, a man fitted 
beyond all others to goad a dissatisfied people unto open 
rebellipn, and to coerce their first struggles of resistance 
ipto the organisation of a settled government. Even 
the^ the prince of Orange deemed the season of hos- 
tility not yet arrived, and retired to his county of Nas- 
sau in Germany. The governpfient of the duke in the 
mean time proceeded to prepare the crisis of his inter- 
position. Every outrage, which could be offered to the 
religious and political sentinoients of a nation, characte 
rised the administration of the Spanish governor ; an 
such v\ras its cruelty, that a council ^, which he esta 
Wished, was denominated by the Flemings the council o 
bloody an appellation fully justified, mqre than eightee 
hundred persons having within a few months sufferer -< 
by the hand of the executioner. The prince himse'^-sj 
was soon cited to appear before the duke, and, as 1 




le 



» Watson's Hist, of P^iiUp II., vol. i. 
pp. 175, 176. 

^ Of the spirit of this tribunal a judg- 
ment may be formed from one of its 
earliest acts, which was to declare, that 
to have presented, or subscribed any i^e- 
tition, against the late erection of bishop- 
rics, or against the edicts and Inquiitition, 
or to have |)ermitted the exercise of the 



new religion imder any pretence wl 
ever, or to insinuate by word of m(^> "^jtb 
or writing, that the king has no righ'^b. to 
abolish those pretended privileges, w^-kieb 
have been the source of so much im}^*ttjr, 
is treason against the king, and ixxstly 
merits the severest punishment he csTial/ 
be pleased to inflict.— Ibid, p. 208. 
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refused to obey, his estates in the Netherlands and 
Franche Comte were coufiscated. Iq these trying; cir- 
cumstances the wisdom of the prince was conspicuous. 
Instead of resorting^ immediately to hostilities, he en- 
treated the emperor Maximilian to intercede with Philip 
in his behalf, and in that of the oppressed people of the 
Netherlands, foreseeing that the haughtiness of the king; 
would confirm the alienation of his subjects, and justify I 
his own resistance. At length, in the year 1568, wheq ' 
he had been during some months solicited by the Flemisit 
exiles to take arms, he resolved to begin the war, an{J 
with his brother led into the Netherlands some forces, 
which they had levied in the protestant districts of Ger- 
many. 

Ten years before this event the death of Mary queeq 
of England, dissolving the connexion with Spain, ha4 ] 
left England free to afford a present asylum to the per? 
secutcd people of the Netherlands, and afterwards to sup- 
port in those provinces the cause of religion and liberty. 
It was computed that^, about the time of the arrival of 
the duke of Alva, more than a hundred thousand persona 
fled into foreign countries, and soon afterwards more than 
twenty thousand others, who fixed their residence chiefly 
in that country, rewarding it with the introduction of the 
l^lemish manufactures ; and so important was the death 
of Mary to the revolution afterwards eff'ected, that the 
liistorian of Philip II.*' has declared his opinion, that, if 
3Mary had been still alive, and the Spanish monarch pos- 
sessed of his former influence over tlie counsels of Eng- 
land, the people of the Netherlands must have struggled 
for their liberties in vain. 
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The first effort of the prince of Orange was soon dis- 
concerted*" on account of the want of funds sufficient for 
maintaining his forces ; but it served to indicate the defi- 
ciency to be supplied, and the infatuated violence, with 
which the duke of Alva laboured to enforce aji oppres- 
Bive system of taxation", soon procured him partisans, 
disposed to contribute to the expenses of the war. Two 
years after the first hostilities a numerous party of 
exiles", who had equipped armed ships to cruise against 
the Spaniards, being at this time by the oppression of 
the government much increased in number and import- 
ance, placed themselves under the authority of the 
prince, while he, by the assistance of the protestant 
preachers, was forming a party, and collecting contribu 
tions, chiefly in Holland'and Zealand, in which provinces 
the reformed religion had made the greatest progress, 
and nature and art had combined to construct a secure 
asylum for liberty. 

Elizabeth of England, embarfassed by the movements 
of her Roman-catholic subjects '"', with whom the Spa- 
niards maintained a secret correspondence, did not for 
some time feel herself at liberty to avow herself the friend 
of the exiles, and was therefore necessitated to comply 
with the requisition of the duke of Alva, by ordering 
their ships to quit her harbours, and by prohibiting her 
subjects from furnishing them with shelter or provisions. 
The historian has however remarked, that this com- 
pliance of Elizabeth eventually favoured the independ- 
ence of the Dutch provinces, as it forced the exiles ta 
depend only on themselves, determining them to seek in. 
their own country that security, which they could not 
find abroad. If Elizabeth could have been at this time 
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eir avowed protector, they would probably have failed 
> form an independent government. 
H The war, which was renewed in the year 1572, conti- 
lied its devastations during thirty-five years, being ter- 
minated only in the year 1607, such was the severity of 
the discipline, by which the new republicans were trained 
for independence. In this long contest two considera- 
tions deserve our attention ; that of the separation of 
the seven provinces " from the remaining ten, and that 
njjrf the distinct relations of the two portions. 
^K> For estimating the importance of the separation of the 
^[provinces, by which ten remained subject to the crown 
of Spain, it should be considered that the distinguishing 
character of this period of the policy of Europe, was 
that the power of the house of Austria should be predo- 
minant, 60 that other governments might be associated 
to maintain against it their common independence ; and 
that consequently that policy required that, in the division 
of the two branches of Austria and Spain, some bond 
of political connexion should still exist, which might 
strengthen the feeble tie of consanguinity. This con- 
tiexton was accordingly maintained by that portion of the 
Netherlands, which still continued to be a dependency 
of Spain, these provinces being a detached and distant 
territory not easily protected by Spain, but capable of 
*eceiving from Germany prompt and effectual assistance 
against the attacks of France. 
, This view discovers to us a double application of these 
ivinces, which may well command our admiration. 
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While the seven were united in an independent republic, 
which should in the succeeding period constitute the 
bond of the system, the remaining ten in the existing 
period preserved the connexion of the two branches of 
the family of Austria, and supported the actual relations 
of Europe. This is indeed a repetition of the double 
agency already traced in the separation of these branches, 
the one of which maintained th^ combinations of the 
earlier period of the fp^erative policy of Europe, and the 
other prepared those pf the period, which should follow. 
It is however a beautjful iusts^nc^ of analogy, that a cor- 
responding distinction should be discoverable in the 
division of the dependent territory, which had been before 
remarked in the separation of the two monarchies. It 
is further remarkable th&^> ivhep the earlier period was 
concluded, and differeut con^binations of policy were to 
be formed) the Spanish I)j[etherland8 were transferred to 
Austria, to be he)d as a barrier for the protection of the 
Putch republic againsf, the then formidable ambition of 
France. 

The union of all the province^, as it would thus have 
been inconvenient to the general policy of Europe^ so 
would it probably have disiqualifi^d the new republic for 
its peculiar function, by giving to it such a degree of 
intrinsic strength, that it must have been much less de* 
pendent for safety on fed^r^tive combinations, and by- 
rendering it so much a continental power, that it 
would have been ill fitted for entering into a close con-- 
nexion of interests with the British government. If om 
the other hand any of the various negotiations had been, 
successful, by which the people of the seven provinces, 
in their weakness and despondency, sought a protector 
against the oppressions of their sovereign, those provinces 
would have become a mere appendage of some one of 
the great monarchies of Europe, instead of constituting 
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, independent and enterprising republic, necessitated 
> seek its safety in the wisdom of political combinations, 
as it struggled for its soil against tlie violence of the 
ocean. Both these extremes were happily precluded. 
The separation of the provinces preserved the republic 
from acquiring a territorial and continental importance, 
which would have been unsuitable to its proper function ; 
and the failure of the negotiations for foreign protection 
left them to that independence, without which they could 
Hju>t have borne their important part, in arranging the 
^Hew cotnbinations of Europe. 

^^ The separation of the seven provinces** was chiefly 
the result of the greater prevalence of the reformed reli- 
gion in the northern part of the Netlierlands, on account 
^f which they had soon begun to be divided into Protes- 
pt and Romau-catholic states. The prince of Orange 
i^eed, in the year 137G, was so far successful*^ in his 
)|brts to unite all the seventeen provinces, that a treaty 
confederacy was concluded at Ghent, comprchend- 
^ all except Luxemburg; but this confederacy, which 
■as named the pacification of Ghent, was really a treaty 
^ween the Roman-catholic provinces on the one hand, 
^d those of Holland and Zealand on the other, as 
"Ctween two distinct parties. With this grand and 
principal cause of separation co-operated the difference 
of local circumstances, and the local influence of the 
F> rince of Orange, to animate the northern provinces with 
■^ore determined resolution. The towns of these pro- 
vinces were for the greater part*" much more difficult of 
Access by land than those of the others ; and at the same 
^ime, as they were maritime, the Protestants, who had 
fc^een driven into exile by the Spanish government, being 
Superior in naval strength, were able to maintain by sea 
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an easy communication. The prince of Orange also** 
having been in the beginning of the reign of Philip ap- 
pointed governor of Holland and Zealand, it is reason- 
able to believe that his personal influence may have 
contributed much to excite that superior energy, with 
which these and the adjacent provinces resisted the op- 
pressions of the crown. A separation was formally made 
in the year 1579", when the union of Utrecht was con- 
cluded, the original of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Even after the formation of this union" the seven pro- 
vinces, despairing of being able to erect an independent 
government, looked round for the protection of some of 
the neighbouring sovereigns, but happily in every instance 
without success. The emperor and the German princes 
were utterly averse from taking any conceiTi in the affairs 
of the Netherlands. The connexion indeed of the two 
branches of the Austrian family, though it had not hin- 
dered the archduke Matthias from accepting the office 
of governor, before the states had thought of renouncing- 
iheir allegiance, rendered it impossible for the emperoi — 
to countenance their revolt. The same difficulty di<^^l 
not present itself to the duke of Anjou, brother of th^^se 

king of France, who accordingly accepted the ofTeretl il 

sovereignty*', though under the condition that it shoulc^wd 
not be united to the crown of France. But the situatio^^ -n 
of France^ did not permit its monarch to give to liS~ i 
brother any effectual assistance. The finances of thjE 
kingdom were embarrassed by the misconduct of the king 
and by the calamities of the people ; and the struggles - 
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^piie two religious parties among the French were quite 
" sufficient to exercise the utmost energy of the royal 
power. Thougii the aid of France was inconsiderable, 
and a treacherous attempt of the duke of Anjou" to ren- 
der himself master of several of their towns had alienated 
the states, so low were they reduced by the death of the 
prince of Orange, assassinated by an emissary of Philip, 
"at they offered the reversion of their sovereignty", 
fter the death of the duke, to the king of France him- 
lelf, abandoning their former anxiety for preserving its 
jjlistiactness from the crown. The internal dissensions 
f France protected the independence of the new repub- 
: by compelling a reluctant refusal. To Elizabeth^ of 
gland the same offer was then made. The prudent 
iplicy of this princess however, while it determined her 
< give to the confederacy every possible assistance, 
lermined her also to decline the sovereignty of the new 
' state ; and by an extraordinary correspondence of cir- 
cumstances it happened, that her general**, the earl of 
Leicester, like the duke of Anjou, outraged her allies by 
his attempts against their liberties, as if to render it im- 
possible, that the policy of Elizabeth should be warped 
—J& om her original resolution. 

lt,Among the particulars of the struggle two seem to 
^Kserve especial attention. One of these is that the 
iSrst effort of the prince of Orange was unsuccessfully 
made with a body of forces collected in Germany, after 
'which tlie enterprise was abandoned during four years; 
tlie other was the assassination of that prince. The 
bearing of each of these particulars has been distinctly 
The effect of the former was that the prince", 
iho as a German had naturally undertaken to effect the 
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liberation of the Netherlands by land, connecting himself 
with the marine fugitives df the oppressed provinces, 
changed his enterprise to a maritime war, and com- 
menced his successes with the reduction of the Brill in 
the island of Vorn, rendering the new republic maritime 
in its original construction; It has also been remarked 
of the assassination of the prince of Orange *®, that the 
Spaniards profited of the cotisternation, which that event 
produced among the confederates, to recover tdany J)ro* 
vinces of the Netherlands ; and that from that time thfe 
general confederacy insensibly decayed, the union of th(S 
seven provinces being alone maintained. 

The independence of the United Provinces was riot 
recognised by Spain until the year 1609, eleven jeBis 
after the death of Philip II.; but the wild ambition of 
that prince, urging him first to attempt the conqufest o£" 
England, and afterwards to endeavour to acquire Frances 
in the right of his daughter Isabella *^ had so with — 
drawn his efforts from the reduction of his revoltfefc^ 
subjects, that from the year 1591 the war on their pacr- 
ceased to be defensive, and the ten provinces \*^ere 
served to Spain ^ rather by the ability of the Spariij 
general, the duke of Parma, than by the power of 
Spanish arms. 

Neither was the prosperity of the United Provinfe^ 
postponed to the termination of this protracted conte^f. 
A vast multitude of manufacturers from the other Belgrc 
provinces, and from France, where the government con- 
tinued to persecute the Protestants, retired into Holland 



^ Tableau des R^vol. de T Europe, 
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Zealand, when the maritime provinces had asserted ' 
ilr liberty. The naval superiority of the states soon 
terwards determined them to seek in India the original 
rce of the most lucrative commerce urged to the 
tterprise by the restrictive measures of the Spanish 
^vernment. Early in the sixteenth century '^^ the 
Dutch had actively engaged in exchanging the coarser, 
i;ut more necessary commodities of the Baltic, for the 
"liirious produce of Spain and Portugal, the treasures 
America, and the spices of the east. Nor was this 
nmerce at first interrupted by the war of the Nether- 
Ms, the advantages derived from it to Spain and Por- 
liat inducing the government to connive during many 
at the continuance of an intercourse with its 
rolled subjects. The king of Spain however at last 
vanning to suspect, that the intercourse was more 
vantageous to these than to his obedient people, and 
roished the resources, by which they were enabled to 
lert their independence, the Dutch were excluded 
the ports of the peninsula, and driven in the year 
'5 to seek, by a direct traffic with the powers of India, 
most valuable commodities of the commerce, whicll 
had lost. 

'he settlements, which the Portuguese had formed in 

east, were no longer capable of presenting any 

rful resistance to the efforts of the United States. 

lemoved from the control of their own government, 

ited by the continued enjoyment of prosperity, 

ited by an enfeebling climate, and subdued by the 

fS and the severities of their ecclesiastical esta- 

int***, the Portuguese of India were at this time ill 
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qualified to retain the possessions, which their aacestors 
had so valiantly acquired^. The subjection of Pprtugal, 
to the crown of Spain facilitated and accelerated the loss 
of these more distant dependencies, for Philip, unable to 
protect at once all his ancient and his newly acquired 
settlements, suffered the eastern establishments of Poh 
tugal to fall", without an effort to preserve them, into 
the hands of the Dutch. 

The military successes of Portugal had thus prepared 
the way for the commercial activity of the United Pro- 
vinces. The traffic of Portugal with the east had been 
a royal monopoly^, as the establishment of their settle- 
ments had been a great achievement of military enter- 
prise. Such a system must be ruinous in regard to com- 
merce, and could serve only to form stations for a people 
of a different character. Left to themselves, these set- 
tlements must have gradually sunk in their own weak- 
ness, amidst tlie hatred which they had provoked ; buj 
the subjugation of the mother-country, by exposing then^ 
unaided to the attacks of the revolted provinces before 
the period of their natural dissolution, transferred them 
to a nation, whose habits were fitted for rendering theiOj 
the instruments of a beneficial tratBc. 

The influence of the ambition and bigotry of Philia 
in exciting a spirit of commercial enterprise, was nw 
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Kinfined to the great trading republic of tlie Netherlands, 
ut was also exercised on England. By driving thither 
a multitude of manufacturers he had greatly benefited 
its domestic industry. He afterwards engaged in an 
enterprise, which eventually excited its naval exertion. 
Incensed against Elizabeth for the assistance, which she 
had given to his subjects, and the insults, which his do- 
miDions in America had received from her fleet; intoxi- 
cated with his recent success in reducing Portugal, the 
maritime power of which country was now added to that 
of his original dominions; and anxious also to bring 
back to their ancient reverence for the Roman see a 
people, which had been during almost thirty years the 
chief support of the Protestants of Europe; he sent 
against England in the year 1.088 the so-named ijitwifi/c 
o/'mfH/a**. A battle was fought, which in its circum- 
stances and consequences may he compared to that of 
Salamis. The Spaniards were forced to abandon in 
despair their project of invasion, and what the skill and 
bravery of the English sailors had left unfinished of the 
destruction of this formidable armament, was coinpleted 
fciy storms and various contingencies. So extensively 
indeed was the calamity felt in Spain, that Philip judged 
it expedient to abridge by an edict the customary dura- 
tion of domestic mourning"'. The royal navy of England, 
"Which had been founded by Henry Vlll., and when it 
had been neglected by Mary, had afterwards been re- 
stored and augmented by Elizabeth, was after this 
^fiumph very considerably improved in strength and 
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enterprise. la almost every season after the ruin of the 
armada ^, the English undertook some naval expedition 
against the dominions of Philip, either in Spain or in 
America ; and in one of these they even captured and 
plundered the town of Cadiz, where his naval prepara* 
tions were principally executed. 

In the interval between the commencement of perse* 
cution in the Netherlands and that of the hostilitieS| td 
which it gave occasion, the great power of Philip II« 
was employed in repressing the Ottoman government^ 
which hacJ for this time sufficiently discharged its func« 
tion of acting externally upon the system of Europe ® 
In the beginning of his reign the Ottoman power was at 
the summit of its exaltation ''^ Solyman, the greatest and 
the most enlightened of all the sultans, being then in the 
possession of the throne. This monarch had widely 
extended his dominions in Persia, in Hungary, and in 
Africa ; he had expelled the knights of saint John from 
Rhodes, which they had long defended as a bulwark of 
Christendom ; he had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories ; he had laid waste the coasts 
even of Italy and Spain ; and he had powerfully strength- 
ened the corsairs of Africa, who under his protection had 
erected the piratical states of Barbary. The first consi- 
derable blow, which was struck against this very for- 
midable power, was the repulse which it sustained in 
the year 1565, at the memorable siege of Malta, where 
the knights, expelled from Rhodes, had been stationed 
by the emperor Charles V. In this instance, the power 
of Spain was but auxiliary, the extraordinary valour of 
the knights having been previously suffered to break 
down the impetuosity of the assailants ; but, as the ap- 

« Watson's Hist, of Philip II., vol. ii. veaw, and the Turks actually beiiege^ 
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lehension of the danger, to which his forces must other- 
wise have been exposed, appears to have tietermined 
Philip to observe this selfish caution^', that very circum- 
stance affords a proof of the alarming magnitude of the 
Turkish armament, and of the importance of a powerful 
government, interested like Spain in reducing the ascen- 
dency of the Ottoman empire. This government, which 
had thus cautiously reser^-ed its forces at the siege of 
Malta, put forth all its vigour six years afterwards, when, 
in conjunction with the pope and the Venetians, it de- 
feated the Ottoman fleet in the great battle of Lepanto. 
Even after this engagement, in which nearly the whole 
of the Turkish fleet had been taken or destroyed, the 
sultan was able, at the end of six months, to send out 
another fleet of considerable strength. But a fatal 
wound had been inflicted on the naval power of Turkey ji 
I the admiral declined to engage with the fleet of thi 
I Christians; and the succeeding sultan, Amurath III, 
I directed his enterprises against the Persians, 

Two other operations seem to have been preparatory 
that decay, into which the kingdom sunk, when its 
■unctions had been discharged, and its power aud ncti- 
Tiiy would but have embarrassed the system. One of 
■lese was the ruin of the Moors of Spain, and with them'. 
■ the industry of the country ; the other was a French: 

r, which completed the exhaustion of its finances. 
lAlanned by the apprehension of a treasonable corre#l 
f ndence between his Moorish" subjects and his forci^' 
Billies of the same religion, this prince resolved in the 
Br 1568 to strip the former of their arms, and to pro- 
it all those usages, by which a distinction was main- 
i between them and other Spaniards. The result 
liese attempts was, that the Moors rose in arms 
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against the government ; and that, after a civil war of 
almost two years, they were overpowered, and reduced 
either to actual slavery, or to a state of dependence little 
preferable to servitude. Bigoted however as Philip IL 
was, he was yet too politic to resort to a measure so ob- 
viously inexpedient as the expulsion of this industrious 
people ; nor does it appear that the clergy ever recom- 
mended it either to him, or to his father'^. This veas 
reserved for his son and successor, Philip III., who, 
being influenced much more by bigotry than by policy, 
sealed in the year 1610 the degradation of his country ^*. 
It has been remarked ^^ that it was fortunate for Philip 
II., and perhaps for Christendom, that, while he was 
depressing his infidel subjects, the Turkish sultan would 
not suffer himself to be diverted from the naval war, 
which he was then waging against the Venetians. No 
interposition of that potentate could obstruct the more 
violent measure of Philip III., for the battle of Lepanto, 
fought in the year 1571, had ruined the power of th 
Turks in the Mediterranean. 

The French war, in which Philip was engaged durin 



the last eight years of his reign, was the result of a hop« 
of procuring the crown of France, either for himself, 
for his daughter Isabella, by taking a part in the domei 
tic dissensions of that country. This, added to his oth< 
enterprises, while it served to frustrate his ambitio- — ti, 
ruined his resources. His forces were diverted from o^^e 
expedition to another, and his treasures, great as th ^mj 
were, proved inadequate to his multiplied expenses. 

The possessor of the mines of America was at lengg"tA 
reduced to a direct bankruptcy. During several year5 
he had been necessitated to borrow considerable sums oi 

^ Wataon'8 Hist of Philiii III., pp. 7» Watson's Hist, of Philip Iln vol. h 

296,297. p. 256. 

'* Book ii.y ch. iv« 
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PSdoney from the Italian and Flemish merchants™, to whom 
he inortc;ae;ed his revenues. Nearly two years before 
his death he cancelled these engagements; but his re- 
venues were still insuflicient, and his credit was anni- 
hilated. Spain, before deprived of religious and civil 
freedom, weakened by the dismemberment of the Dutch 
Provinces, ruined in the industrious part of its popula- 
tion, and exhausted in the public resources of the go- 
vernment'', sunk into the imbecility and unimportance 
suited to a country, the chief relations between which 
and the rest of Europe thenceforward consisted in ma- 
naging the brokerage of the mines of America, and in 
supporting the remaining fabric of the church of Rome. 
The ruin of the national character was begun with the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion of the 
Moors was but the completion of the national degrada- 
tion. Portugal, occupied in foreign enterprises, long 
escaped the destructive influence of that horrible tribunal; 
hut there also it was established in the year 1520 ^, and 
botli in Portugal and in India it wrought all its work of 
intellectual debasement. Brazil, which was saved from 
its dominion, is in our time the resource of the Portu- 
guese nation. 

Amidst the operation of all these causes of national 

■decay we find the literary glory of the peninsula, because 

in a nation, as in an individual, the vigour of the intel- 

iect outlasts the maturity of the bodily frame, which it 

^^nforms. The reign of the emperor Charles V. indeed, 

^Hthough fatal to the freedom of the Spanish government, 



^ Wabon'« Hial.otl'hiiip II., voL ii., 
■y- 395. 

^ }Ia» liltle the CmtiUaa chnraclec 
vas al any tim<! ailapteil to Ilm jiunuils 
(ifiadimlrr. ipwHra Irom tlie raniancc uf 
LuBTillo dc Tuniies, publiahtil auua af- 
ter (he tQainii-nwniPiit of thB rL-ipi uf IIih 
•mperor Charles V., and touii«|iicnily 
bclMahUnti^ MtliB jiuiiieit fur cuu- 



^ratiiiR lu Amsrin, coulil hare ftfludetl 
tlie popuUtion, wvillh. or munnera uf 
Cnitile. In diii rnmancs wai aliiiady 
dinplayeil that comlnaaliiin a( priile, ]hi- 
vEily, anil inilulvnce, which iliiitinguiKhiHl 
Cutilumk fram the peuplc of AtHgon 



ilonia. — Siimondi ilu la Litt. ilu 
Ui]kClui«,taniei.p.C60. 
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presented some immediate excitements to the genius of 
the Spanish people''*, as it animated their enthusiasm, by 
the brilliant spectacle of national importance, and by the 
intercourse of the Italians furnished more correct models 
of composition. This however was a passing influence, 
soon abandoning the Spaniards to the inevitable decay of 
mind, which followed^ though at some distance of time, 
the political ruin of their country ; and the soft languor 
of the national poetry has been considered as character* 
istic of a people ®^ which had then survived its liberty, 
as Theocritus followed the loss of Greek, and Propertius 
and Tibullus that of Roman freedom. 
. The literary function of Spain, before this period, had 
been to convey to the other nations of the west the in- 
fluences, which it received from the genius and active 
inquiry of its Arab conquerors. Its peculiar literature it 
had yet to form, probably because its people had enjoyed 
little intercourse with other Europeans^S and therefore re- 
ceived little advantage from the causes, which had among 
them introduced refinement. The same cause, which 
appears to have so much retarded the literature of Spain, 
rendered it more appropriately national than any other, 
and in particular generated a drama, which disclaims all 
reverence for the restrictions transmitted to us from the 
practice of the Grecian theatres. Forming their dra* 
matic poetry before they began to hold intercourse with 
other nations, and regarding in it only the gratification 
of their own taste, they entered, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, upon a career of this sort of composition 
peculiar to themselves, when no other modern nation had 
yet proceeded beyond the mysteries and moralities of the 
middle ages ®*. 

7B Sisniondi do la Litt. du Midi, tome ^^ Ibid., p. 252. 

ill. jp. 267. « Tbe Spaniards refer the origin of 

^ Ibid., pp. 310| 311. their dramatic i>oetTy to three loiucQs: 
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^^ The causes, whicli excited tlie natioDal genius in the 
Teigu of the emperor Charles V., did not merely improve 
the poetry of Spain, but absolutely changed the versi- 
fication, by substituting the heroic measure of the Ita- 
lians for the short verses of the Castilian poetry*". The 
change was effected primarily by Juan Boscan Almo- 
gaver, an Aragonlan, who probably felt little partiality 
for the Castilian dialect, as not his own, and on the 
other hand found the Italian more analogous to that 
proven^al poetry, in which he had been educated. Bos- 
can was assisted in effecting this literary revolution by 
his friend Garcilaso de la Vega, who was like him a 
disciple of Petrarca, imitating however also Virgil and 
Sannazzaro, and became the first lyric and pastoral poet 
of his country. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the last 
of a triumvirate of the poets of this time, distinguished 
himself yet more in prose, by publishing, besides a his- 
tory of the war of Granada, his Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
first of those comic romances, in which Castilian gravity 
appears to have sought its recreation, treating with de- 
rision that which is mean and protligate in human life. 
The reign of Charles was fertile in great poets"; but 
a general resemblance prevailed among them, as they 
all cultivated pastoral poetry. Heroic poetry was indeed 
frequently attempted by the Castilians^^ and thirty-six 
epic poems written by them have been enumerated, the 
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most distinguished of which was the Arancana, composed 
by Alonzo de Hircilla, on the war with the Arancos, the 
tnost warlike of the people of Chili. These however 
were rhymed histories, rather than epic poems, and 
cannot claim any competition with the productions of 
Camoens, Tasso, and Milton. 

The dramatic literature of Spain is that which is most 
peculiarly national, and has most attracted the attention 
of recent critics. Devoting itself to the gratification of 
the people, and disregarding the rules of the learned, 
it continued barbarous indeed, but it has caused asto* 
nishment by its extraordinary copiousness^, and in the 
minds of German critics it appears to have excited by 
its very irregularity an undue admiration. The great 
founder of this dramatic literature was Lope de Vega, 
contemporary to our Shakspeare, having been bom in 
the year 1562, and having died in the year 1635« His 
dramatic productions are reckoned to have amounted in 
number to the prodigious sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred®', for each of which, if his entire life had been em- 
ployed in them, eight days only could be allowed, and 
time would still be wanted for twenty-one large volumes 
of poetry, containing among others five epic poems. Cal-f 
deron, born in the year 1600, is considered by his coun- 
trymen as the king of their theatre, and has been ranked 
by Schlegel in the very first class of pOets ; very differr 
ent however from that of the German critic is the judg- 
ment of Sismondi, who has pronounced him to have been 
the writer of a corrupted age, and, though endowed with 
the most splendid gifts of genius, to have passed in every 
thing the boundary of nature and of truth. 

The Spaniards in the seventeenth century were re- 
garded by the principal nations of Europe as the mas- 

>• Sismondi; do la Lift, du Midi, tome iii. pp. 362, 363. 
^ Ibid.; torn* iv. p. 46. 
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t of the dramatic art **. This admiration however 
Mssed away, because their writers, emulating the extra- 
dinary promptness of Lope aad Calderon, rejected the 
kids of study and correction, and reduced their stage 
larly to a level with the extemporaneous comedy of 
Italy. Of the literature of the Spanish theatre generally 
^smondi has pronounced'", that it is defective in substi- 
ntin^ complication of plot for exhibition of character, a 
feult occasioned perhaps partly by the monotony of cha- 
in the old romance, to which the national taste 
liad been familiarised, partly by the extraordinary rapi- 
ffity, with which the Spanish dramas were composed. 
The effect of this fault, he remarks, is that, though the 
apparent richness of the Spanish theatre at first creates 
surprise, yet the ultimate feeling is that of weariness of 

i unformity, 

ftl'The author of Don Quixote, who was born thirteen 
ve&rs before Lope, wrote also for the theatre, but with 
ttle success. His fame however can sustain this failure, 
(br he has been immortalised by a romance, which by its 
irresistible ridicule has closed the series of romantic nar- 
rative, and by its faithful representation of characters 
and manners has become the common and lasting pos- 
kfeesion of nations. 

B»'- The literature of Spain supported itself under Philip H., 

Philip IIL, and Philip IV."; ami, notwithstanding the 

deleterious influence of national decay, it sunk only with 

ibe last of these princes in the year 1660, from which 

Lllime to the middle of the eighteenth century the people 

Huf Spain appear to have remained under the torpor of a 

■ mental lethargy. Long however before the end of the 
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reign of Philip IV. it had exhibited indications of a bad 
taste, which gradually deprived it of its value. Affec- 
tation indeed and pretension appear to have been natural 
to the writers of Spain ^\ for the Latin writers of that 
country from the time of Seneca have been charged 
with these very faults ; the intercourse with the Arabs 
must also have communicated to them a love of that 
splendid description, of that daring and extravagant 
imagery, which in all ages have characterised oriental 
composition ; and when the public freedom had been 
lost, and with it the freedom of the understanding had 
necessarily perished, the imagination remained uncon- 
trolled by thought, the single faculty which the national 
genius could longer venture to exercise. The want of a 
just taste is accordingly perceptible in the earliest, and 
in the most flourishing period of the Spanish literature, 
for it is conspicuous in the works even of Juan de Mena, 
who died in the year 1456, and Lope de Vega himself 
sought resources for his amazing fertility of composition 
in affected expressions, and in images, which a sober 
correction would have rejected. It was rendered the 
prevailing characteristic of the Spanish writers by the 
example of Gongora, who was born in the year 1561, and 
died in the year 1627. 

The corruption of taste appears to have prevailed 
both in Italy and in Spain from the common operation 
of the same cause, the loss of that freedom of intellect^ 
which would have controlled the extravagancies of the 
imagination. Spain seems to have furnished to Italy 
the example of literary degeneracy ; but the latter coun- 
try aggravated the mischief in the former by a reciprocal 
communication of evil influence. Marini, who began 
this corruption in Italy, was a Neapolitan, descended 
from Spaniards, and educated in Spain; the school, 

'^ Sismoudi, de la Litt. du Midi^ tome iv. p. 53^ &c. 
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vrhich he formed in Italy, reacted by its example on 
Spain, where however bombastic preteusion and pedantry 
were indulged to a yet greater excess. 

The literature of Portugal^' appears to have been 
earlier in its commencement than that of Spain, as the 
force of the national character began sooner to be deve- 
loped. The Portuguese writers accordingly assert that 
the fifteenth century abounded in romantic poets of 
their country. These however are unknown to the rest 
of Europe, and the first distinguished poet of Portugal 
Was Bernardim Ribeyro, who died in the year 1521, at 
the early age of twenty-six years. Ribeyro, who pro- 
bably imitated the Italian Sannaizaro, excelled chietly 
in pastoral poetry, which became the favourite poetry of 
Portugal, even more than of Spain, as the language"^ is 
a softened dialect of that of the neighbouring country. 
But Camoens was a splendid exception, the glory and 
the shame of Portugal", as Cervantes was of Spain. 
Bis poem, which he has named the Lusiad, or the 
Affairs of Lusitania, and which indeed embraces all the 
past history of that country ^, has assumed and held a 
place among the epic compositions of modern nations. 
Its machinery is however grievously vitiated by incon- 
gruity, for, in attempting to support his poem by a 
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pagan mythology ^, the author has rewarded his Chris- 
tians in an allegorical island of divine love with all the 
voluptuousness of a Mohammedan paradise, and, because 
Bacchus was said to have conquered India, he has 
placed his Mohammedans under the protection of the 
heathen god of wine. Prosaic composition was not 
neglected by the Portuguese, for their heroic enterprises 
excited the genius of history, A crowd of writers has 
accordingly commemorated their achievements ^^, among 
whom Barros, a passionate admirer of Livy and of Sal- 
lust, has been by his countrymen named the Livy of Por- 
tugal, 

Camoens died in the year preceding the union, 
which subjected his country to the crown of Spain. 
This revolution would have crushed the poetry of Por- 
tugal, if it were not already expiring by a natural decay. 
Bernardos, the contemporary, though also the survivor 
of Camoens, has proved by his affectation, that a poetry 
chiefly pastoral had completed its period, the genuine 
images of this very limited species of composition hav* 
ing been exhausted. 

The Spanish peninsula, at the close of the period here 
reviewed, had fulfilled its great functions in the formatioa 
of the system of Europe, and then, as Italy had done 
before^, retired as it were into a state comparatively 



^ Camoens has endeavoured to justify 
his use of pa^an machinery l)y a repeated 
intimation of its allegorical nature. Alle- 
l^ory is however ill assorted with real and 
substantial personages. Tasso has with 
more success employed magical enchant- 
ment. Milton yet more happily adopted 
an opinion, once prevalent, that the gods 
of the pagans were the fallen angels, and 
has thus been enabled to connect without 
impropriety a pagan mythology with the 
events and characters of a Christian sub> 
ject. Ginguene has placed Tosso next 
after Homer and Virgil; even above 
Milton, whom he acknowknlges to have 
been mure sublime, but condemns for 



what he considers as an unforttmate selee** 
tion of a subject. — Hist. litt. d*Italie, 
tome V. p. 462. The German critics os. 
the other hand are enraptured with the ro" 
mantic poetry of the S|)anish peninsula^ 
and Schlegel has preferred Camoens tc» 
Tasso. — Lect on the Hist, of LiteratuiVK^ 
vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 
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iv. p. 488. 
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unimportant, leaving the other countries of the west to 
complete their arrangements without interruption and 
embarrassment. It seems as if, in the grand drama of 
the providential government of the world, the several 
subordinate characters successively withdrew from the 
public stage of political life, when their respective parts 
had been performed, to be again brought forward towards 
the conclusion, and to find their proper places in the 
general unity of the plan. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the fusion/ of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Francis I. in the year 1515 (o that of the reign of 
Lewis XIII, in the year 1610. 

Francis I. king in the year 1515. — Civil wars begun, 1562. — Massacre of saint Bar- 
tholomew's day, 1572. — Henry III. assassinated and Henry IV. king, 15S9.— 
Civil wars ended and Edict of Nantes, 1598. — Henry IV. assassinated, 1610. 

The due arrangement of a system of federative policy 
appears to have required, that the house of Austria 
should from contingent causes acquire a pre-eminence, 
which should for a time overbear the intrinsic greatness 
of France. By the lax constitution of the empire alone 
could the principles of a federative policy be propagated 
over Europe; and the maritime dominion, which the 
Spanish branch of the Austrian family acquired by dis- 
tant discovery, drew forth the maritime energies of the 
Dutch and of the English, and thus prepared the 
enginery of a succeeding period. France, first encircled 
by the widely extended territories of the house of Aus- 
tria, and then pressed more especially by the power of 
Spain, was reduced to a temporary inferiority, very 
unlike to the grandeur, by which it had been distin- 
guished. To Spain indeed, when separated from Ger- 
many, it might have been a formidable antagonist, if 
religious dissensions had not paralysed its power. It is 
certain that only the extreme exhaustion, which they 
had caused, could have hindered it from accepting the 
proffered sovereignty of the Netherlands, and thus 
defeating the independence of the Dutch republic. 
The interior adjustment of the French government 
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quired that some intervals should occur, in which the 
attention of its rulers might be withdrawn from external 
concenis, and employed in controlling the domestic 
struggles of the nation. Two such intervals accordingly 
did occur ; and it is remarkable that the arrangements 
of the religious and of tlie political interests of the 
nation were made in distinct times, instead of being 
blended together, as in the civil wars of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the interval, which was interposed 
between the wars of Charles V. and those which pre- 
ceded the treaty of Westphalia, occurred those civil 
wars of France, which originated in religious dissen- 
sion ; and in that shorter interval, which intervened 
between the treaty of Westphalia and the wars of Lewis 
XIV., occurred the brief war of the Fronde, which was 
merely political, and was the concluding crisis of the 
political agitations of the government. In the British 
^government, in which the two struggles were blended, 
Bttie religious dissension furnished a strong reinforcement 
^Btf the principle of constitutional liberty; to the French 
^Movemment this would not have been accommodated, 
^Hmd they were accordingly distinct. It is also remark- 
able, that these two intervals of domestic contention 
were well accommodated to the foreign relations of the 
French g^ovemment, for its activity, if it could in those 
K^times have been exercised on foreign interests, would 
Hftftve occasioned very inconvenient embarrassment. Iii 
* the earlier of the two intervals the external activity of 
France would have interfered with those agencies of 
Spain, by which the Dutch republic was brought into 
^ ftustence, and the maritime energies of England were 
rveloped. In the latter, if the government had not 
KJieen occupied by a domestic sedition, it must have been 
powerful for the languid resistance of the same 
mvernment, which had outlasted the great war of Ger- 
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many, and was terminated only by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. 

The doctrines of Luther ^ began to be propagated in 
France so early as in the year 1519, or two years after 
he had begun the reformation in Germany. In the 
year 1521 they were condemned by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne ^ to whom he had appealed ; but this censure 
served only to attract the attention of the public, and 
from the year 1523 the new opinions found advocates in 
every class of society. Even when the bishops had 
begun to pronounce their anathemas, and the dreadful 
severity of the stake had at last been employed to 
subdue conviction, the reformers were only driven to 
seek a protector, whom they found in the loved sister of 
the king. The queen of Navarre was the hereditary 
adversary of the papacy, the father of her husband 
having by a papal decree been deprived of the crown of 
his little royalty ^ She was also a princess of very 
considerable endowments, which disposed her to afford 
protection to the learned men, whom persecution drove 
into her remaining possessions. Influenced by those, 
whose genius she respected, and whose unhappy con- 
dition she commiserated, she at length embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation, but was afterwards induced 
to dissemble, and finally to renounce, her new faith. 

The opinions of those who in France embraced the 
reformation were probably during some years unsettled 
and various; but in the year 1536, when Calvin had 
published his celebrated Institution^ this uncertainty 



* Ksprit de la Lipie par ADquetil, 
tome t p. 8—13. Pari*, 1797. • 

^ A coUegti instituted for the study of 
theology in the university of Paris in the 
reign of Lewis IX. It was so named 
from its founder. — Henault, vol i. p. 194, 
note. 

* The decree was issued against him 
prorissedly for having adhered to tho 



council of Pisa in the schism of the 

Iiajmcy ; really to favour the ambition of 
r'erdiuand of Spain. — Schoepflinus de 
Regno Navarrcc, p. 291, &c. in Comment. 
Hist. Basil., 1741. The territory on the 
northern side of the Pyrenees, being pro- 
tected by FraacCi remained to the family 
of Bourbon. 
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I terminated by the general adoption of hia tenets. 
Francis, anxious to form a political connexion with the 
■otestant princes of Germany, had pleaded in defence 
^rf his persecutions, that they were employed only for' 
repressing the extravagance of turbulent enthusiasts ; 
and Calvin published his systematic view of Christian 
doctrine, that he might repel from himself and hia 
brethren the imputation conveyed in the apology of the 
king. Calvin indeed does not appear to have been an 
enthusiast, though of a character very different from 
that of the German reformer. Not, like Luther, dis- 
cipiined to the submission of monastic obedience, and 
gradually by the efforts of an honest and enquiring 
mind extricating himself from the prepossessions of his 
early life, but trained to the contentious study of the 
law, when he had been previously instructed in the 
philosophy of the age, he combined with his sincere 
conviction of the genuine truths of our religion a desire 
of pronouncing a peremptory judgment on the whole 
plan of the divine mercy. Luther had contented himself 

^piih combating the Romish notion of the merit of 
biunan works; Calvin proceeded to determiue how God 
decided the everlasting condition of every individucil. 
Nor was the French reformer deterred by any inferences, 
however alarming, which might be conceived to be 
Reducible from his peculiar tenets, but, rejecting every 
reierve and qualification, pursued his doctrine boldly 
Idrough all its fearful details. 

The extreme opinion of Calvin appears to have beep^ ^ 
■*eil adapted to the circumstances of France, in which T 
the Protestants could effect only a partial and temporary 1 
•establishment*. A more moderate system of doctrine. 1 

with the doctrinCTofthp church of RoinB j 
but after a slnig-le of a century the in- 
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might in circumstances thus unfavourable have beed after 
some time assimilated to the prevailing opinions, and 
lost in the general prevalence of the religion of Rome. 
The Socinianism also; with ^hich it was connected in 
its origin; and in which it has ultitnately terminated; 
possessed the advantage of opposing a confident reliaiace 
on human reasoning to the mental enslatement of thfe 
church of Home. 

Francis L, influenced by the rfepeated reprissentatipnii 
of his sister^ solicited Mfelancthon to visit his court*. The 
invitation was not accepted, Hefary VIII. of Englknd, in 
his jealousy of the connexion of the French king with the 
German pritices, having interposed to hinder the jouhiey 
of the reformer. It had probably indeed been giveh ra- 
ther in a spirit of temporising policy, the object of which 
was to conciliate the Geftiiad Protestants, than in that of 
a sincere inquiry after tnlth, though the king^ who by 
his zeal for the revival of learning had acqiiired the ho- 
nourable title of the Mhtt of letters^ may have been 



congruous effort was mppressed. The 
ftru^gle began in the university of ^Lou- 
Tain, where MicKael Saius, a professor, 
hazarded some assertions on the (^ue^on 
of the divine grace. Seventh-nine projK)- 
sitionS) extracted from his theses, were 
condemned by the see of Rome in the 
tear 1567, and again in the year W9, 
Baius retracted, but his disciples endear 
voured to elude their coxidemDation hj 
subtleties founded upon the positi(^n of a 
comma. The jesiut Molina, in the 3rear 
1593, conceived n system, by which he 
proposed to reconcile the exercise of free 
will in man with the operation of the 4^^ 
vine grace. This doctrine was by the 
Spanish Dominicans brought before the 
court of Rome, but after two hundred 
conferences the pontiff concluded with re- 
serving to himself the right of pronoun* 
cing judgment, when he shoulu deem it 
proper to do so. Jansenius, bishop of 
Ypres, occupied twenty-two years in com- 
posing a book on the subject. His doc- 
trine however would probably not have 
travelled beyond the schools of Louvain, 



if biji friesi^ the abb^ de St Cyraa,. ||a4 
not procured for it a favourable reception 
anioDg the monks and hermita of Pot 
Hoyal^ 9f whom h^ was t^e director ^nd 
the oracle. The partisans and itdvertar 
lies, of this doc^nne ^gai| to A|ptflp 
France in the year 1644. Five propon- 
tioDS were extracted from tbe hv|(t vo- 
lume of Jansenius, and these, al^er an 
e»unination continued during two ^tsn^ 
were condemned b^ the pope in the yesr 
1 6Si3. Though this decree was generafly 
adopted W &^ clergy, of ^nc^ tmf 
twice cohnrmed by the papal see, this 
school of Port Boyal maintained t)ienr re- 
sistance, pleading that they o^ed to these 
decisions of the church onlv a respedftd 
silen^ce^ and not any inward belief. Tlie 
dispute was at length terminated in the 
year 1668 by the submis^on of four re- 
fractory bishops, who satisfied themselves 
with secret restrictions. — Appendix to 
Bossuet's Life4>t.FeBelonwliOiMLf 1,^10. 
^ Burnet's Hist of, the aeform, 9f tU 
Church of England; voL iii. pp. 110, 111. 
Lond.; 1715. 




Itified with the idea of inviting to his court a scholar 
of so great celebrity. If the remark be just, which has 
been made in regard to the suitableness of the opinions 
of Calvin to the circumstances of the French Protestants, 
it miist follow that the arrival of the advocate of doc- 
trinal moderation could not have had an efi'ect favourable 
to the Protestants, unless, which is wholly improbable, he 
should have been successful in changing the religion 
of the state. Whatever may have been the motive of 
Francis, or whatever might have been the effect of the 
visit of Melancthon, the fluctuation of the conduct of the 
king was directly conducive to the increase of the new 
sect, his occasional indulgence inspiring the reformers 
with cotifidence, and the severity at other times practised, 
animating them to cherish those principles, which the arm 
of power endeavoured to tear from their hearts. 

The reign of Francis I. is entitled to our consideration 

in another and more favourable view, besides that in which 

it was connected with the reformed religion, as he was 

the professed friend and patron of learning. The age of 

prince is esteemed the first of the three periods of 

inch literature, the others being those of Lewis XIV. 

Snd of our own time. He accordingly rivalled pope 

Leo X. in his efforts to introduce among his people a 

more general knowledge of the ancient classics. With 

lis view Lascaris, one of the most learned of the Greeks, 

'ho had fled from the Turkish conquest of their country, 

18 employed by him in forming a library at Fontaine- 

lu *, and introducing professors of their language into 

university of Paris'; and Bude, or Budseus, honoured 

his own time with the title of ' prodigy of France,' 

'•Wirton'B Iliit. of EngLPoeliy, vol gory TyphemisltadiinK theGrcck lan- 
" ■■- Load,, I77):l. yuage at Pwis in the jeur H7^. 

nd howBier, laya Worton, Gre- 
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was confidentially employed and patronized ^. Nor was 
this reign thus distinguished only by attention to the 
literature of antiquity, for Marot in this period composed 
the earliest French poetry, which could in our time be 
read with ease and gratification ^ This writer, in his 
own time the favourite of the great, has been ennobled 
to posterity by the commendations of three succeeding 
poets, Lafontaine, Despr^aux, and J. B. Rousseau, who 
acknowledged him to have been the inventor of the bal- 
lad-poetry, and the first of whom has been indebted to 
him for the simple graces of his fables. Marot was the 
inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal; 
but he became eminent chiefly by his pastorals, ballads, 
fables, elegies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and 
Petrarca. At length, either wearied of the vanities of 
profane poetry, or rather secretly tinctured with the 
doctrines of the reformation, he attempted, with the 
assistance of his friend Theodore Beza, and with the en- 
couragement of the professor of the Hebrew language in 
the university of Paris, a version of the psalms of David 
into French rhymes. This translation, which he dedi- 
cated to Francis and to the ladies of France, was so 
favourably received, that the printers could not supply 
copies with sufficient rapidity. In that gay and brilliant 
court nothing was heard except the psalms of Marot; 
by each individual of the royal family and of the prin- 
cipal nobility, a psalm was selected,'and adapted to some 
ballad-tune. The psalms of Marot were at length pro- 
hibited to the Romanists, because they had been adopted 
by the reformers of Geneva ^^ psalmody and heresy being 
from that time considered as synonimous terms. The 
patronage of Francis and the fashion of his court had^ 

• Les Trois Siddes de la Litt. Franc., » Ibid., tome iii. p. 190. 

par Sabatier De Castres, tome i. p. 335. " Warton, vol. iii. pk 165. 

Paris, 1801. *^ 
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however furnished the Protestants with the most power- 
ful instrument of the reformation. 

Though the early propagation of the doctrines of the 
Protestants had been favoured by the circumstances of 
the reign of Francis, the form of the government was so 
very different from that of the German empire, that they 
could not easily as in Germany, establish themselves 
securely within any limited district. On the other hand 
the papal see, involved in a continual contest with the 
empire, was so careful to manage with prudence the 
friendship of France, that the abuses of the Romish 
hierarchy had never '\ as in England, been urged to an 
extreme disgusting the understandings and feelings of 
men, and therefore France was not disposed, like Eng- 
land, to adopt the principles of the reformation as the 
general religion of the country. All therefore, which , 
the reformation could effect in France, was to give a ' 
beginning to a numerous body of sectaries, which after 
a strenuous contention was suppressed indeed, but not \ 
destroyed. 

A reformation thus imperfectly successful appears to 
have been all, which the general order of the system 
could admit in France. By a partial, but authorised 
establishment of the reformation, as in Germany, the 
wnity of the government must have been destroyed, and 
tliat mitigated despotism could not have existed, which 
"Was best adapted to the central and presiding character 
of France, as best exempting it from the agency of sur- 
mding nations. If again the religion of the Protes- 
itshad been adopted as the religion of the state, the 
Connexion of France with the Protestants of Germany, 
which in the actual circumstances of the former country 

" Tb* lUierileB of the Gallieaii church ChnrlcsVII. A concoraaf was for the 

'""stnireil hy Lewis IX. in the ^mg- samu purpose comlutled by FtBdcis J, ii) 

"""Krandiioo otlhe jcat I'i69. Ano- tbe yeai I5IS. 
l*r*u concluded in the year 1438 by 
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was preserved with jealousy and suspicion, would have 
been so intimate and unreserved, as to introduce 4i^fPf}>' 
€uice and CQpfusion into t]ie relation of the two govi^m- 
ments. 

The variable policy of Francis I. was succeeded by 
the steady severity of his son Henry II., who during the 
twelve years of his reign exerted every effort, ^houg}i iii 
vain, to extirpate the opinions of the Protestants. As 
these had already been widely diffused under the pre- 
ceding sovereign, the unvarying severity of Henry, even 
more than the occasional violence of Francis, contributed 
to animate the reformers with the resolution of coiifessors, 
and to dispose thefp to enter into the union of a p^rty. 
The circumstances of the court of Henry at the ^ame 
time generated those factions among the great, undpr 
which the rejigious parties of the people were afterwards 
enlisted. Francis, by availing himself of the jealousies 
of the grandees of his court ^\ had enjoyed the most abso- 
lute authority ; and he is said to have bequeathe^ to his 
son Henry, as his last advice, that he should beware of 
the aspiring ambition of the family of Guise. The weak- 
ness of Henry rendered him incapable of observing ttjs 
prudent counsel. The Guises governed the king through 
the influence of his mistress the duchess of Valentinois, 
while the family of Bourbon, the next in consanguinity 
to the throne ^^ was utterly neglected. This family had 
been discountenanced ever since the defection of the con- 
stable of Bourbon in the reign of Francis ^^, but suffered 



" Mably, tome iii. pp. 163—165. 

" Lewis IX., who died in the year 
1270, had two sons; PhiUp III., from 
whom descended the house of Valois, and 
Robert the ancestor of that of Bourbon. 
The Valesian family received its appella- 
tion from Charles, the second son of 
Philip III., who was count of Valois; 
Robert married the heiress of Bourbon, 
which gave the denominatioa to bis 
branch of tbe royal family. 



** The discontent, which caused the 
constable to revolt to the empetor ia tb 
year 1523, has been traced by the histo- 
rian of Charles V. to the enmity tflts^ 
tained by Louisa, the mother of Fiands If 
aj^aiust Anne of Brittany, the qneen of 
Lewis XII., who had manifested a DecQ* 
liar attachment to that branch ot the 
royal family r-Hitt. of Cbarlet V.> toL 
ii.p.211. 
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Vtteir actual disgrace with the greater impatience, as it 
seemed to be the work of a mistress and her favourites. 
The family of Guise, having efidcted the marriage of 
Mary of Scotland, niece to the duke, with the younjj 
dauphin, acquired yet more influence under the succes- 
sor, than they had enjoyed in the reign of the father by 
the mistress. The family of Bourbon on the other hand, 
by the marriage of their chief with the daughter of the 
queen of Navarre, that sister of Francis I,, who had pro- 
tected the reformers, became in the very same year 
engaged in a connexion, which decided its attachment 
to the opposite party. Thus, while the people of France 
were arrayed in two adverse parties by a religious dis- 
sension, the intrigues of the court provided them with 
leaders; and the country seemed to prepare itself in all 
its classes for the vehement struggle, wliich was to ensue. 

During three reigns of weakness and contention, occu- 
pying a space of thirty years, the struggle of religiouft . 
parties raged with its utmost violeuce. These were all | 
reigns of the sons of Henry II., and were in their chi 
racter preparatory to the extinction of the reigning 
dynasty, and the introduction of another family to the 
throne. The first of these reigns, that of Francis II., 
was a real, though not for a king a legal minority, this 
p-ince having been at his accession only sixteen years old, 
aal the reign being terminated by liis death at the end , 
of leven months. Of the second also, that of Charlesr I 
iX., a great part was a minority, the king having been at' I 
" i accession but about ten years old ; and though hi»- j 

loth»r'' caused him to be declared by the parliament of j 
; before he had completed the established term of j 

urtecD years, yet it was but that he might then transfer f 

j her management the care of the government. "" 

" Hcmult, H.L i. pp. 415,410. 
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last of the three princes, Henry III., was of fall age at 
his accession, and reigned more than fifteen years ; but 
such was his weakness, that his r^ign^^ has been denomi* 
nated * the reign of favourites/ He appears indeed to. 
have been just such an example of royal imbecility, as is 
fitted to close a series of sovereigns, and to make room 
for a new dynasty. The three princes were not however 
wholly abandoned to their own weakness, for Catherine 
de Medici, their mother, exercised over them in succes- 
sion a controlling superintendence. Labouring under a 
double disadvantage, as a female and a stranger, she 
could not, with all her ability, give vigour to the royal 
power ; but she was able to soften the shocks, which it 
sustained from the violence of contending factions. 

This superior woman died precisely at the time, when 
the accession of Henry IV., who began the dynasty of 
Bourbon, would have superseded her exertions. The 
accession of this prince is an important epoch in the 
history of France, as it affected both the external rela- 
tion of the government to Germany, and as it concerned 
the internal arrangement of the religious parties of the 
state. The combination of circumstances, by which a 
protestant prince was then placed upon the throne, 
seemed to Davila, a stranger and a Roman Catholic, so 
extraordinary ^^, that he has noticed it as a mjrstery of 
the divine wisdom. We, who know the events, whict 
have occurred since the time of the historian, especialy 
the great treaty of Westphalia, may discover in i; a 
portion of the plan of the Almighty's providence. 

The state of religious opinion ^® in France did not 

'^ Henault, vol. i. p. 432. Empire, chapter zx. note 25. Ak)ut. the 

'7 Davila, pp. 406, 407. Roano, 1646. year 1676 they were estimated by their 

'" Bentivo^lio n^purted to tlie court of adversaries as only 600,000, jy them- 

Rome, that the Protestants were in the selves as nearly 2,000,000. — Rlaircisse- 

beginning of the seventeenth century mens Historiques sur les Gauies de la 

only a fifteenth part of the French na- Revocation de I'Edit de Nfmt8| i^mp i* 

tion/— Pe^Uqe imd Fall of the iUmum p. 1^. 1788, 
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vfldmit that the royal power should be exercised by a 
'rotestant. But to the coramencement of a system of 
loHcy adverse to the house of Austria it appears to 
ive been necessary, that a prince should be placed 
wn the throne of France, who should be refi;arded as 
i heart a Protestant, and should feel that his safety 
depended on the support of the Protestants among his 
own subjects, and that it was his interest to seek among 
the Protestants of Germany auxiliaries against that Aus- 
trian power, which encouraged and abetted the discon- 
tents of the Roman Catholics of France. Francis I., in 
his great struggle with the emperor Charles V., had 
sought a connexion with the Protestants of Germany, 
but could not obtain their confidence, because he was in 

■ bis own kingdom a persecutor of the reformers, Henry 
■XV. on the other hand, though he had found it necessary 
Hito abjure their religion, was not regarded with distrust, 
Hind was therefore able to form with them a confidential 
Kconnexiou. After the death of this prince the German 

■ Protestants resumed their fears, nor could they be in- 
duced to look to the French for assistance, until the 
death of Gustavus of Sweden had left them without a 
protestant auxiliary. Even then the renewal of the 
connexion must have been facilitated, and perhaps could 
alone have been rendered practicable, by the tolerated 

^Ltetablishment of the French Protestants, which had been 

^P^ocured for them by the influence of Henry IV. 

r If now the religious parties of France had been left to 

niaintain their own struggle without the interference of 

tne factions of the great, the most probable result would 

■ have been, that the Roman Catholics would have over- 
Hwornethe Protestants, and these would never have found 
^te» Opportunity of placing a king of tlieir own party on 

the throne of France. But such was the excessive ex- 
•^tement communicated to the Roman Catholics bv this 
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interference, that they were urged to proceedings of a 
violence so extreme, as drove the reigning sovereign 
Henry III., though a Roman Catholic, to seek support 
in a connexion with the chief of the adverse party, and 
to facilitate his succession. The most curious particular 
ipdeed in the conduct of the religious war, by which 
France was harassed at intervals dijring thirty-six years, 
was the middle position of the sovereign power. Roman 
Catholics contended with Prqtestants, religious associa- 
tions were formed on both sides, and the league of the 
former was opposed to the confederation of the latter, 
while the monarchy seems to have wavered between the 
two parties, the sovereign at one time declaring hin^self 
the chief of that league of the Roman Catholics, which 
he was unable to control, and at another negotiating 
with the Protestants, to whom it was opposed. 

The unexpected death of Henry II. •' was so critically 
favourable to the Protestants of France, that these used 
to speak of it as ^ special interposition of the divine 
providence for their protection. Steadily pursuing his 
plan of eradicating the new sect, he would probably 
have been successful, if his reign had been continued to 
an ordinary length ; but his career was abruptly termi- 
nated by a hurt received in a tournament, and he left 
for the succession four sons, the eldest of whom was but 
sixteen years old. From that moment the spirits of the 
Protestants, commonly distinguished by the name of 
Huguenots ^\ began to revive ; and at the same time 
those factions of the great began to be distinctly formed, 
which exasperated thp contentions of religion. 

In the reign of Henry II. the party of the Guises had=. 



" Davila, p. 22. letter being an imperfect form of ^ 

• hroWbly derived from that of Eiff- German word eidgnotten^ idgnifjring tiuf 

fio/«^ given to those citiiens of Geneva, /f<£rra/e«.«— Moibeim, vol. iv. p. 

who entered into alliance with the Swiss note. 

quitona agaiDit thi^ 4ukb 9f S^Toy, tho 
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predominated, as the king, notwithstanding atl Lis zeal 
for religion, indulged himself in a licentious connexion, 
and tilts family did not scruple to avail itself of the in- 
fluence of the mistress. His death afforded an opportu- 
nity for a struggle, which had been repressed by his 
vigour. Francis II., weak and incapable by nature, 
though legally qualified by his age to exercise the go- 
vernment, required to be directed by others, and thus 
became the object of the efforts of the contending parties. 
The Guises prevailed in this competition, having formed 
a junction with the queen-mother, the celebrated Cathe- 
rine de Medici ; and the Bourbon family, being thus 
excluded from the government, sought in the support 
of the Protestants a strength "S which might enable tlieni 
to overthrow their rivals. These, who had hitherto been 
a party merely religious, and were but beginning to re- 
cover their spirits since the death of Henry their perse- 
cutor, were thus in the year 15C0 induced to enter into 
a conspiracy, the object of which is stated to have been 
to surprise the court, and, when they should have killed 
the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, to force the king to commit the government to the 
prince of Conde, brother of Antony of Bourbon, who 
should then grant to them the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. The court however, having received information 
of the conspiracy, was able to defeat it ; and the result 

t'Vas that, instead of advancing the princes of Bourbon to 
>wer, the utmost ambition of the duke of Guise was 

[gratified, that nobleman being constituted lieutenant- 
il with supreme power civil and miUtary, for the 
mrpose of suppressing the malecontents. 



*, Im wlucL it wan &Ue)^(i lliit tho 
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The death of Francis IL, which followed within a few 
months, speedily put an end to this arrangement, and 
introduced the period of the civil wars, which were 
begun in the year 1562. The two factions were at this 
time committed in desperate hostility, and the reign of a 
child, the king being but eleven years old at his acces- 
sion, afforded a fit opportunity for all their violence. By 
the death of Francis the Guises had lost that influence; 
which they possessed through the aid of their niece, the 
queen of Scots, whom they had married to the king. 
The new king being a minor ^^ it became necessary that 
a regency should be constituted, to which the Guises, 
not being of the royal family, could not regularly aspire. 
This family accordingly resolved to maintain itself in 
power by force of arms, which naturally drove the princes 
of Bourbon to form a contrary confederation. The queen- 
mother, who dreaded alike the ascendency of either fac- 
tion, and as a stranger could not expect to be intrusted 
with the regency, endeavoured with great address to 
moderate the violence of both. 

The struggle of these factions, which broke out into 
open hostility after two years from the accession o 
Charles IX., was interrupted at intervals by plans o 
pacification, and in particular, at the expiration of eighM 
years from the commencement of hostilities^^, by on^ 
which, besides religious liberty granted to the Protest- 
ants, permitted the princes of Bourbon to retain for them^r 
security four cities during two years. This agreemen t 
was on the part of the Roman Catholics a dark and deep- 
laid scheme of treachery, for drawing the Protestants to 
the court, where they might be within the reach of the 
vindictive malice of their enemies. After much and j 
anxious preparation the massacre of saint Bartholo^ 

»DftTila,p.43. »nnd.,p. 180, 
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^nnew's day was perpetrated in the year J 572 '*, which 
has for ever dishonoured the annals of the French go- 
vernment. Religious dissension had not there, as in our 
unhappy country, been embittered by a long; preceding 
series of national animosity ; the ignorant populace were 
not there, as with us, the actors in the bloody tragedy; 
nor was the massacre the last result of a bigotry, which 
had in thebeginningproposed to restrain itself within the 
limits of regular hostility, and was afterwards urged on 
to savage violence. In this instance a sovereign was the 
murderer of his own subjects, in a time artfully prepared 
. -through a perfidious accommodation, and by one sudden, 
LOugh long premeditated act of vengeance. More than 
I thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
lassacre of the capital, which was continued during 
&ree days. Orders having been previously despatched 
*into the provinces, violence was there also exercised 
against the Protestants, though with very various degrees 
of severity. The entire number of persons slain within 
a few days is said to have exceeded forty thousand. 

Charles IX. died in the year 1574, and left the king- 
dom to his brother Heniy III., wlio in the preceding 
year had procured for himself the crown of Poland, but 
'etumed hastily into France, that he might exchange an 



** Of 'the origin anil prngresa of thii 
bnrrid plut, Anqiietil )elt« is, that Ihe 
<noM prubable nccuunl ia, that the »[]£>- 
^^ detign of the tmg wad 1o draw the 
'hief. of the PrWeMant* tu hli court, 
^Ui the iotentioo of subjfcting them to 
ludicia] chuliK-meiit for the pruJKta, 
"^ich Ihvy entertained; that the |>«ac<:- 
"ole conducl of the Protentflnti, aixl the 
'onfirlmco which they mioiied ia him, 
""liiwl the king to abandon Ihit desiKti, 
!^1 ana diapuKd him lo Ilka pleaiure 
'" thtir »ocie(j; that the queen-mother, 
""cthei Ihiuugh relipon ot policj, mu 
'""raifdit these coniieiioDs, and furmed 
• tiniro with Ihe Guises, Tur the purpoie 
or rfetjching her vta from the leclariei ; 

">>t, Ib CDouiiit tlw kisii with the Fiotei- 



laali, an attempt waa made to BBaaaainala 
the admiral lie Culigui, one of theit 
chiefs, who hud viaitrd tlte court; and 
th&t the king was then pvnuadvd ta 
think, that no middle plan remained for 
him, but that he muit either join with the 
Bumsn Catholics tot the deslruction of 
tlwir enemies, or exjiecl a new eiill war. 
— Ks[>ii( de Is. Ligue, tome ii. p. IS, &c. 
To Ibis dreiidl'u) massacre Ihe historian 
De Thou haa (tome iv. p. SOD. Uaye, 
]7J0) happily ippiiud ihu words of 
Statins:— 

'Eicidat illadiea &Ta,ae poiteia eredant 
SucuU ; DOS ceite taceaiuna, et obrula 

a gen- 
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elective for ah hereditary sovfereigtity: The trtifiy poli(^ 
of this prince brought to its issue the ttiovetnent, '^hich 
had been begiln by thfe sanguiiiary bigotry of his prede- 
cessor. Perhaps in lio other combiiiation of history can 
we more plainly discover a curious co-operWioii of the itt- 
fluences of the various character!^ of sovereigns to the pro- 
duction of a peculiar result. The temporary prevalence 
of a protestant interest in such a government as that of 
Frince was indeed a result, which required a very remark- 
able adjustment of circumstances. The wavering coiiduct 
of Francis I. Had accordingly perbiitted the Protestants to 
acquire strength, thoiigli only as a religious sect } the 
steiady severity of Henry 11. had animated thiem with 
a spirit of perseverance in their faith, while his weak- 
ness permitted their adversaries the Guises to assume a 
predominance in the govehiment ; the feeble arid trto- 
sient reign of Francis IL, short as it was, afforded an 
opportunity for the union effected by the princes of 
Bourbon with the Protestants, which converted the latter 
into a political party ; the minority of Charles IX., giving 
occasion to a more Violent contention of the factions of 
the court, coiiimitted the two religious parties in open 
hostility, at length exasperated by a perfidious atid cruel 
massacre of the Protestants ; the yet remaining operatioii 
was effected by the artful management of Henry HI., 
which determined the party of the Guises, or the Roman 
Catholics, to seek in the formation of the great associa- 
tion, named the league^ a power independent of the 
crown, and able to control its authority. The prepara-^ 
tory acts of the varying drama were then completed, foe 
the king, when he had first declared himself the chief a 
the league, was compelled to have recourse for his o 
safety to that connexion with Henry of Navarre, whic 
procured for the Protestants of France their tetnporac^ 
establishlrieiit. 
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The immediate occasion of the formation of the league 

I'Iras a peace", which Henry III. had been induced to 

include with the Huguenots in the year 1576, by which 

itiiey obtained an entire toleration of their religion, with 

l^e right of eligibility to all offices and dignities, an 

l«iiual share in the constitution of a court of justice in 

irtry parliament**, and eight cautionary towns, to be 

(btained until the articles of peace should have been 

terfectly executed. The king, either influenced by a 

ttinciple of piety, or perhaps with a political design of 

tncealing the projected measures of his government, 

lEd facilitated the association of the leaguers, by intro- 

HUcing the practice of holding meetings of fraternities 

nt purposes of devotion. Nor did he appear to be dis- 

f Satisfied, when be was informed that the league had 

solicited and obtained the protection of the king of Spain, 

persuading himself that he should be able to establish 

^fl own power amidst the struggle of contending fac- 

ms, and also willing to plead the general discontent of 

! subjects for annulling the peace recently concluded 

jHth the Protestants, These had set the example of 

sekiiig foreign aid, by soliciting that of Elizabeth of 

mglnnd, and of the protestant princes of Germany ; and 

( was imitated by the leaders of the league, who On 

leir part sought the protection of the Roman pontiff and 

the king of Spain. 

The party thus associated to overawe the throne, be- 
came at length so powerful, that it was determined to 
offer such terms to the king", as should either transfer 
to them the whole power of the state, or afford a pretext 
for employing the force of arms to accomplish the same 
purpose. The king, when he had for some time evaded 
Compliance, was necessitated to acquiesce ; but, when 

Saiila, Fp. 230, 231, '^ Tlivre wereeij^t paiUunents in Fioace— Ibid., p. 35, 
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he discovered that the duke of Guise proposed as his 
ultimate object to be appointed by the states lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, and thus to be the real and 
effective sovereign, wearied of his own degraded condi- 
tion, he determined to free himself from subjection by 
the desperate expedient of causing his rival to be assassi- 
nated, together with his brother the cardinal. After 
this violence no resource remained for the king except 
in a union with the king of Navarre, who was thus 
brought into a connexion with the crown, of which he 
had been during the last five years the nearest claimant 
in consequence of the death of the brother of the reign- 
ing sovereign. Henry III. within a few months fell by 
the poniard of a bigoted assassin, and thus left the 
throne open to the pretensions of his new ally. 

The influence of these occurrences on the advance- 
ment of Henry IV. is not now for the first time assigned, 
in the refinement of a philosophical speculation on the 
events of a distant period, but has been long ago con- 
templated by Davila, as constituting one of the most 
surprising arrangements of the providential government 
of the world. To the considerations, which attracted^ 
the admiration of the historian, may be added that o 
the assassination of the king^, which has been mention 
by the historian himself, as having determined th^5 
greater part of the Roman Catholics to decline all ac^ - 
commodation with the league, dishonoured as it was b^r 
the unjustifiable deed. 

The reign of Henry IV. is the period of their history, 
to which the French nation, so long as they cherishes/ 
their ancient attachment to royalty, were delighted to 
look back. The affectionate remembrance of his coun- 
trymen has been given to the generous heroism of his 
character, which seemed to render him forgetful of every 

Davila, p. 425, l< 
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■^rsonal interest, and solicitous only for the welfare of 
Lis subjects. His well-known wish, that every peasant 
might have his pullet in the pot, though it may be ex- 
ploded as chimerical by political economists, is charac- 
teristic of the benevolent disposition, which has endeared 
his memory to posterity, and has caused him to be de- 
scribed by the poet **, as at once the conqueror and the 
father of his people. Gallant and gay by nature, he 
interested the feelings of his countrymen as an indivi- 
dual. Formed in the school of adversity to the duties 
of a sovereign, he exhibited the rare example of a prince, 
whose energies were excited by difficulty'", while his 
compassion for the sufferings of his subjects all the 
violence of party was unable to subdue. His very 
faults were of that attractive character, which contributed 
to fascinate the affections of his people, so that he seemed 

I to be formed alike in his virtues and in his failings^', 
fcr harmonising the discordant passions of civil and 
pligious factions, and reviving in his nation the long 
fcrgotten sentiment of political union. If the mingled 
lemperament of various qualities, which fitted him to 
GCtnciliate the regard of his countrymen, was in any re- 
spect unsuited to the serious duties of a prince, the defi- 
ciency was abundantly compensated by the grave and 
steady wisdom of his confidential minister, the cele- 
brated duke of Sully. 

The family of this prince seems to have been trained 
for the issue by a special combination of circumstances. 



* Hentiade, liv.Ti. chant 1. 
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Descended from the royal line of France, and possessing 
the nearest claim of succession after the reigning family, 
it was at the same time by a marriage possessed of the 
little remaining territory of the crown of Navarre", 
which the interposition of the Pyrenees had sheltered 
from the ambition of Spain, and was thus rendered fa- 
vourable to those reformed opinions of religion, which 
had made a considerable progress in the southern pro- 
vinces of France. The disposition of the sovereign of 
this petty state to encourage heresy had been pleaded as 
the justification of a papal bull, by which Ferdinand of 
Spain endeavoured to sanctify his usurpation of the 
Spanish part of his territory ; and, though the father of 
Henry IV., who married the heiress of the crown, ap- 
pears to have wavered between the two religions, yet 
the young prince himself was carefully educated by his 
mother in the tenets of the Protestants. 

While this other branch of the royal family of France 
was thus prepared for introducing into the government 
an establishment of Protestants, the reigning branch was 
conducted to its extinction, the three sons of Henry 11.** 
having reigned in succession without leaving offspring. 
The family of Guise, unable to dispute the pretensions of 
the house of Bourbon, endeavoured to avert the succes- 
sion of the champion of the Protestants, by supporting 
the claim of an aged cardinal and archbishop, who iW 
nearer indeed to the throne than the king of Navarre^, 
but a younger branch of his family. This feeble phan- 
tom of a claimant, who was then too a prisoner to the 
king of Navarre, being quite incapable of making apy 

■ The little principality of Be&rne in * In almost the same manner flie V** 

France became connected with the king- lesian branch had succeeded to the throiM 

dom of Navarre in Spain in the year 1434 in the year 1 328, when the three sons of 

by the marriage of the Count de Fois, Philip IV. had died without male off 

who then possessed the principality, with spring. 

the heiress of Navarre. — ^htat de hi "^ He was a younger brother of ^ 

France^ tome ii. p. 35 1, father of Henry IV, 
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iffort to maintain liis cause. Lis nominal advancemept 
just served to support the right of his family against th9 . 
pretenders^, who then aspired to the, throne. 

But, notwithstanding all these favourable circumr ] 
stances, the ancient religion was too deeply rooted in thp 1 
kingdom, to permit that the Protestants should have oil " 
tlie throne a prince of their profession. The Roman 
Catholics of the army^, which the king of Navarre com- 
manded at the death of Henry III., determined to sup- 
port his pretension only on receiving an assurance, that 
he would embrace their faith. He accordingly found 
himself necessitated to promise, that he would within 
six months cause himself to be instructed, and, if it should 
be necessary, would submit himself to the decision of a 
national council ; nor did he obtain possession of his 
capital, until he had in the year 1593 abjured the pro- 
tectant faith, when he had long anxiously deliberated 
between his fear of the opposition of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and his apprehension of losing the support of the 
■^xotestants, both of France and of foreign countries. 
HHOf the reign of Henry IV., which comprehended 
Hntenty-one years, nine years were employed in over- 
coming the resistance opposed to his elevation, the civil 
Wars not being concluded until the year 1598; the re- 
mainder was only sufficient for healing the wounds of a 
Country, which had suffered from so long and so violent 
a contention. The struggle between the two sects was 
in that year terminated by the edict of Nantes% which 
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drew a line of demarcation between their respective pre* 
tensions, granting a large allowance of privileges to the 
Protestants, though bestowing on the Roman Catholic* 
the superiority belonging to the religion of the state. 
The arrangement indeed was evidently of a temporary 
nature. A republican confederacy possessing fortifii 
places was constituted within the monarchy ; the govern- 
ment was accordingly from this time composed of tw^ 
parts, different in religious principles, and mutually op- 
posed in political interests; and it was inevitable that 
one of these should after some time prevail over the 
other.and establish itself exclusively under the protection 
of the government. The situation of parties was how* 
ever much changed, for the struggle of the Proteft' 
tants was, not with the league, but with the crown. The 
nation was disgusted at the excesses, from which it ha4 
suffered so many calamities ; the Menippean Satire^ had 
covered the league with ridicule, as the protestant seo* 
taries of England were afterwards rendered ridiculous by 
the satire of Butler; and no third party could again " 
formed among the people, to control the sovereign, whilq 
it pretended to maintain against heretics the religion 
the state. 

Though Henry felt that the power of Spain had beeit 
actively and perseveringly exerted in opposition to hl^ 
interest, he perceived the expediency of entering into ^ 
negotiation with the government of that country, and ^ 

reduction of I 
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peace was accordingly concluded in the year 1598 by 
the treaty of Vervins. Still however the apprehension 
of the power of the house of Austria rankled in his heart, 
and his last meditations were employed in preparing the 
execution of a project, by which it should be for ever so 
controlled, as to be incapable of disturbing the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. The details of this plan''' have been 
communicated by Sully, who has informed us that th* 1 
king had entertained it even from the time, when he waA 1 
struggling to maintain his right of succeeding to thA ] 
throne; but he has added that, if it had not been sugl 
gested to him by Elizabeth of EngUmd, it had however 
been long before contemplated by that princess. Henry 
formally proposed it by letter to Elizabeth in the year 
IGOl, when the queen came to Dover, and the king to 
Calais, for the purpose of a more free communication; 
and it was afterwards yet more explicitly submitted to 
W by Sully himself. The death of Elizabeth, which 
occurred in the year 1603, gave a shock to the scheme i 
but Henry still persisted, and by a second embassy of his 
confidential minister obtained from her successor a pas- ] 
sive concurrence, with a zealous assurance of co-operatioi i 
fcom the prince of Wales. The arm of an assassin ar- 
fated the enterprise at the moment of execution **j arttt j 



Monoin, Tol.vi. p. 71,Kc. 
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Ifeft the interests of Europe to their gradual progress' 
towards the arrangements of the peace of Westphalia. 

This memorable project proposed in the first place to 
divest the Austrian family bf the empire, and of all its 
territories in Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, but 
gratititig to it, with the kingdom of Spain, Sardinia,* 
Majorca, and Minorca, together with its insular terri-^ 
tories in the Atlantic, and all it^ doniinions in Africa,* 
America, and Asia, and even all which might afterwards 
be discovered and acquired in those distant regions. It 
was next proposed that the imperial dignity shoilld be- 
come purely elective, and that the emperor should bfe 
declared the first magistrate of the whole Christian re- 
public ; that the Austrian territories should be distributed 
among the neighbouring princes and states; that Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and Polatid should be enlarged and 
strengthened, and that these should all be elective king- 
doms, the electors for Hungary and Poland beiiig the 
pope, the emperor, atid the kings of France, England) 
Denmark, and Sweden, and a new potentate to be deno- 
minated king of Lombardy ; that Swisserland, which 
should be augmented by the addition of some adjadettt 
territories, should be united into a sovereign republi 
under the arbitration of the emperor, the princes of Grer 
many, and the Venetians ; that the pope should receiv 
all the southern provinces of Italy, and be entitled th 



immediate chief of the whole Italian republic, compre- ^ 
hending also Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modena, Parmi 
Lucca, Bologna, and Ferrara*' ; that Lombardy, the Mil 
lanese, and Montferrat should be added to the possessions- a 

231^267. The dispute of this 8ucce% the duke of Neuburg; and (he DuL mef 

■ion was not finally settled until the yeajp retained Enmerick, Kees, Wesel, 0i8C^^» 

1666, when, by the mediation of France^ Greunep, and some other places, in fc3M 

the duchy of Cleves, with the counties of former division, with the city of Bar ^»- 

La Marck and Ravensburg, was adjudged tein and its dependencies in the latter .— — 

to the elector of Brandenburg ; the Hist, de Hollande, par M. de la NeuTiU^ 

duduQS pf Juliera and Berg, with a part tome iii. p. 289. Paris, 1693. 
of this county of BaTestein, were given to *^ Genoa, Florence, Blantoa, Mod^<>f 
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of the dulte of Savoy, who should be distingiiished by 
the title of king of Lombardy; and that a Belgic repub- 
lic should be constituted of all which should remain of 
Ae seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, when certain 
^lecified districts should have been formed into princi- 
palities. In this manner it was designed, that the num- 
ber of European powers should be fifteen, of which six 
flhould be great hereditary monarchies ", five elective 
fconarchies, and four sovereign republics; and that the 
fcneral interests of Europe should be adjusted by a 
Mincil, com|J08ed of about sixty-six persons*^, to be 
Biennially elected. 

■ It is probable that this project of Elizabeth and Henry 
embraced all, which human wisdom was then capable of 
devising, for securing the independence, and maintaining^ J 
the tranquillity of Europe. It was most natural thai 1 
these sovereigns, who had both been harassed by thB | 
lower of Spain, should regard the reduction of the Aus" I 
lian family as the main and most important considera-* | 
in such an arrangement. But when we cxaminflf | 
bir plan at the distance of two centuries, availing I 
rselves of our knowledge of the events, which havli I 
lurred in that most interesting interval, we may di»* J 
ter that it was ill adapted to their purpose. The first 1 
[ roost obvious objection is, that the grand object oil 
project was the reduction of the power of Spaio; | 
■dy exhausted by the very exertions, at which Eliza* | 
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betli and Henry had conceived so much alann. The 
plan accordiugly proposed chiefly to cfi'cct that, the ne- 
cessity of which had ceased to exist. In the next place, 
tliat it might receive the concurrence of the Roman pon- 
tiff, the plan proposed to give to him so much temporal 
dominion, as would have too much secularised the .papacy, 
and thereby have much impaired its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. If moreover it had been carried into execution, 
it must speedily have ceased to retain the governments 
of Europe in their proposed combination, because that 
combination would have been, by its very adjustment, 
destitute of the necessary maintaining power, the dread 
of some overwhelming dominion. In the last place, it 
would have obstructed, instead of assisting, the progres-. 
sive adjustment of the interests of Europe, as they have, 
been actually arranged. The powers of Europe were, 
then tending towards an adjustment, in wJiich Austria 
should be the predominating, and France the rival, or. 
balancing power ; but this project would have taken 
away the dominion of the house of Austria in Germany,, 
■where the adjustment was in progress, and would thug 
have precluded the arrangement. Such, and so limited^ 
is the wisdom of the wisest of mortals ! 

It is remarkable that the civil wars of England and 
France were directly contrasted in their respective influ-i, 
cnces on the commercial habits of the two nations. la.' 
England the interregnum formed an important period oli 
the commercial history of the country ; in France llie 
war of the league withdrew the attention of the nation, 
from its marine, and annihilated its foreign commerce. 
The English commotions, being about eighty years later 
than titose of France, had been preceded by the navali 
glories of the reign of Elizabeth, which had determined! 
the direction of the public energies, and were contempo- 
rary to the commercial greatness of the new republic uf 
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he Dutch provinces, which excited the rivalry of the 
' state. No such circumstances having influenced the 
earlier commotions of the French, the two neighbouring 
kingdoms appear to have experienced opposite effects 
from nearly similar causes, and thus to have been di- 
versely disposed to assume their respective stations in 
the general system of Europe, Fi-ance as the power con- 
trolling the interests of the continent, England as that 
which opposed to its predominance the strength supplied 
by maritime resources. 

In another respect also, unhappily for France, do the 
two periods of public agitation appear to have been di- 
rectly contrasted. In England the serious principles of 
tbe Puritans, however pushed to extravagance, seem to 
have imparled to the national manners a strong influence 
of moral regulation, which has been perhaps usefully 
moderated by the counteracting influence of the voluptu- 
ous court of Charles II., but has continued to the present 
day to maintain among the people a high standard of the 
public morals. In France, where an opposite influence 
Was widely predominant, the national morals appear to 
have reached, in the period of the civil war, the last stage 
of a progressive depravation, from which they have not 
^ct receded. The factitious principles of chivalry had 
lost their power, and the genuine principles of religious 
i-efbrmation had not been sufliciently introduced into 
tlieir place. It accordingly appears** that before the 
reign of Charles IX. the men had indeed seduced the 
"Women into that vicious intercourse, to which French 
licentiousness has given the name of gallantry, but that 
in tbe time of that prince, irregular amours having 
tecome involved in all the political intrigues of the state, 
the women became the seducers, their husbands acqui- 

ting in their profligacy, through interested spccula- 
** Abri-gf Clitoa., tome vi. iin W8, 329. 
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tion, or because they were gratified with the compen- 
sation which they found in the general licentiousness, 
each husband receiving from it, in the place of one wife, 
a himdred. In the succeeding reign of Henry III. cruelty 
was added to licentiousness, the horrid massacre of saint 
Bartholomew's day having awakened and encouraged all 
the malignant passions ; and the mixed subjects of gal- 
lantry and violence occupied all the thoughts of the 
young nobility of the kingdom, constituting even their 
system of education. More peaceable times brought 
with them more peaceable habits, but the disregard of 
conjugal obligations has continued to be the disgraceful 
characteristic of French society. This corruption, how- 
ever to be deplored in a moral view, has indeed qualified 
the French to give to the nations of Europe an example 
of that amenity of manners, which would bestow a grace 
on virtue, and can almost cause the want of it to be 
forgotten. At some future, possibly at no distant period, 
the influence of the example of our own country may 
perhaps dispose the neighbouring people to combine th 
religion and morals of England with the manners o 
France, and become at the same time virtuous an 
attractive. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of Ihe hislories of Russia and Poland, from the comme-ncement of Ike 

titUenth century to thai of the German war of thirty 

ytan in the year 1618. 

IbetU aeqiiit«il bjRuiuii in the je&rlSSl. — TheRuBuan ctiurch independent, 15SS, 
— The erown of Poland «iniply ulectivB, 1579. — Pulnnd united with Sweden, 1392,— 
Tbe union dinulved, 1 B04. 

The four governments of the north of Europe, Russia, 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, witli the dependent state 
gf Norway, are reducible into two divisions, one of which 
Aould comprehend Russia and Poland, the other the 
bore western countries. These were occupied by the 
iScrman nations, who had preceded the Slavians in their 
(rogxess into Europe ; Russia and Poland, on the other 
land, were occupied by tlie Slavians, who possessed 
iiemselves of tlie countries, which the Germans had 
ibandoned. 

Russia was too remote, and its government was yet 
tbo imperfectly formed, to exercise in this period any 
ittirect influence on the combinations of the system of 
Europe; and therefore, if its immediate agency were 
alone to be regarded, the consideration of this state 
should be reserved for a subsequent portion of the inves- 
tigation. Poland however was in both respects diffe- 
rently circumstanced, and in the German war of thirty 
years did actually take a part in adjusting the general 
ft srrangemcnta of European policy; and, as Russia was 
H to closely connected with Poland, that these two go- 
H teraments may be considered as forming a distinct 
B combination of states reciprocally affected with various 
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influences, it appears necessary to consider them con- 
iointly, the one as directly acting on the federative 
idjustment of the policy of Europe, the other as being 
ntimately connected with the former in all the relations 
)f vicinity, of a common origin, and of a common lan- 
guage. 

Before the beginning of the sixteenth century Russia 
lad been finally rescued from the thraldom, in which it 
lad been long held by the Tatars, and the ascendency of 
he sovereign power had been established by a vigorous 
md enlightened monarch. Poland at the same time 
lad been strengthened by the important accession of 
!iithuania, the incorporation of which with the Polish 
government was then nearly perfected, after the lapse 
>f more than a century from its commencement ; but 
he government was gradually assuming more of the 
:haracter of an elective monarchy, and was thus pre- 
>aring itself for its subsequent decay and dissolution. 

The admiration deservedly bestowed on Peter the 
jreat, for his extraordinary efforts to civilise and aggran* 
[ise his people, has given occasion to an erroneous 
lonception of the prior situation of his country. We are 
Lccustomed to imagine a genius of a superior order 
irising among a people, who bad made scarcely any 
progress from the rudeness of a savage life, hurrying 
hem with the rapidity of enchantment through the long 'Z 
nterval, by which such a people must be separated -J 
rom civilisation and importance, and introducing at once-^s 
nto the system of Europe a new member, sufficient!; 
powerful to influence all its movements, and to control 
ill its operations. This sudden transformation of 
^reat society does not however lie within the ability o" 
he most exalted talents ; nor is it any disparagement 
he genius of Peter to say, that he did not do that, wLic' 
luman energy must be unable to accomplish. Tin? 
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K^bits of a Datioa, as of an individual, must be formed V 

by degrees. It has accordingly been shown of the 
Russian government', that even in the reign of that 
prince, who rescued it from the dominion of the Tatars, 
a beginning was made of the efforts, to which Kussia 
has been indebted for civilisation and refinement, artists 
having been even tlien attracted from Italy. 

Ivan Hi., who had delivered his country from slavery 
and debasement, and had endeavoured to ennoble his 
government by the introduction of the arts of cultivated 
life, had marked his greatness by assuming the title of 
grand prince of Russia'; and his son and successor, 
who began his reign in the year 1505, characterised in 
the like manner his increasing aggrandisement by adopt- 
ing the new title of czar, or sovereign'. This reign was 
distinguished by the successful energy, with which the 
renewed strength of the government was exerted in reco- 
fleering from the Poles the territories, of which they bad 
possessed themselves during its subjugation*. In an 
interval of external tranquillity that energy was also 
employed in repressing the republican turbulence of one 
of the great cities of Russia, and in simplifying and 
strengthening the administration ^ 

The succeeding sovereign Ivan IV., whose reign occu- 
pied fifty-one years in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the year 1533 to the year 1584, is described 
to us by the historian of Russia', as having contributed 

ire than any of his predecessors to the power of the 
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nation. The ferocious character of this early improver 
of Russia is a curious object of attention, resembling the 
rough violence of the celebrated Peter, but exceeding it 
proportionally in degree, as it operated on the country in 
a considerably earlier period. Having succeeded to the 
throne when only three years old, he was necessarily 
subject to the control of others during a long minority, 
and exposed to all the wrongs, which avidity might 
practise on the weakness of childhood in an unsettled 
government ; but his spirit afterwards rose with indig- 
nation against the usurpations, of which his earlier years 
had been the prey'', and when scarcely fourteen years 
old, he assumed the government with an authority, which 
at once reduced the intrigues and factions of the court 
to silence and submission. The discipline of this novi- 
ciate appears tp have aggravated the stem severity of 
his original character^. By some historians he has been 
pourtrayed in the colours of a cruel tyrant, but a series 
of important measures attests the utility of his energetic 
.government. For repressing the efforts of the Tatars - 
he instituted the strelits\ the first regular troops a 
Russia, arming them with muskets instead of bows 
which had been almost exclusively employed. With thi 
force he effected the ruin of the neighbouring hordes o 
Tatars, which had continued to infest Russia, ever since 
that country had been subject to their nation ; and the 
importance of this achievement to his internal govern 
ment he boldly proclaimed to his courtiers, in tellin 
them that God had at length strengthened him again 
them. To supply the deficiencies of his subjects, 
invited from various parts of Europe persons capable 
instructing them in the arts of life, of accustoming the 
to subordination, of forming them to the practice « 
regular war, and leading them to battle^®. With a b^r- 

T L'EvcsqiM, tome iil p. 1 7. ^ j^^a., p. 1 8. > Ibid, pp. 29, 52, 03. ^ Ibid, p. 7S, 
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H'ous vengeance he subdued the refractory spirit of 
he Russian cities, to the ruin indeed of the celebrated 
pfovgorod, the parent-city of the government, sustaining 
t the same time the united attacks of all the neighbonr- 
f nations, amidst appearances of danger so formidable, 
Ijliat our queen Elizabeth deemed it necessary to offer 
asylum within her territories. A fortunate con- 
ngency bestowed on this extraordinary reign the splen- 
ppur of enlarged dominion", by opening the way to the 
Inquisition of Siberia, a region more extensive than the 
ttiginal territory. Nor should it be omitted that in this 
reign also, in the year 1553, the way to the White Sea 
discovered by the English", and a commercial 
itercourse was thereby opened between tlieir country 
and Russia. 

L'Evesque, when in his history of Russia he had re- 
cited the military events of the reign of Ivan IV., has 
added that he must proceed to describe this prince as the 
legislator of his country, and the protector of commerce 
and the arts, and that it would then only remain to com- 
pose a history of him as a savage beast. But the Rus- 
sians his subjects'^ were at this period savage in their 
manners, and the historian '^ has quoted the acknowledg- 
ment of a Russian writer, that the actual habits of the 
nation may have required such a government. The poig- 
nant description of the etforts of Peter, that they were 
tbe action of aquafortis upon iron, may indeed with yet 
preater propriety be applied to those of his predecessor. 
nis savage civiliser of a savage people, with a fanaticism, 
frhich must bring to our recollection the character of 
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the Russian Suwarrow in the war of the French revolu- 
tion, impressed his subjects with a persuasion^*, that he 
acted under the influence of an inspiration from heaven, 
from which alone he affected to derive his authority. 
When he was solicited to grant a favour, his answer was 
that he would do so, if God should so ordain. His sub- 
jects accordingly, in all the extravagancies of his folly or 
barbarity, learned to reverence the sanctity of his actions, 
as divinely directed ; and the historian has supposed, 
that at this time began the custom, which prevailed 
among the Russians, of saying, when they would profess 
their ignorance of any thing, God knows it and the czar. 
The remainder of the sixteenth and the first four years 
of the seventeenth century were occupied by two reigns, 
the former of which concluded the earlier dynasty of the 
Russian sovereigns ; but, as the feeble sovereign, who 
closed the succession of his family, suffered his brother- 
in-law ^*, by whom he was succeeded, to govern himsel 
and his dominions, they may both be considered as on 
reign of twenty-one years, during which the superior abi 
lity of the latter monarch was vigorously exerted in pro 
secuting the designs of Ivan IV. Boris accordingly, th 
founder of the new dynasty, employed himself througi 
that entire period in inviting from foreign countries^^thost 




whom he thought capable of instructing the Russians, i 
availing himself^® of every opportunity for promoting tb^^e 
commerce of the country, in improving ^^ to the utmc^^sst 
of his power its soldiery and military defences, and "mq 
yet further reducing those distinguished families, whi^^A 
gave umbrage to the dignity of the throne. Already, 
says the historian ^^, might the nation expect to see the 
arts of war and peace flourish in its bosom ; already had 
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En attracted tLe iittention and consideration of the more 
improved governments of Europe ; and even tlie haughty 
Elizabeth of England deemed it desirable to cultivate 
the friendship of this distant) and hitherto obscure 
people. 

To this account of the general progress of Russian 
improvement iu the sixteenth century it should be added, 
that towards the conclusion of that century, or about the 
year 1588, the church of Russia-' experienced a revolu- 
tion in some degree analogous to that ecclesiastical sepa- 
ration among the other stales of Europe, which had there 
fclrithdrawn the Protestants from the supremacy of Rome. 
i At that time the metropolitan of Russia was raised to 
me dignity of a patriarch, and the church of that country 
was thereby rendered independent of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, to whom it had been subordinate, as the 
rest of Europe had been subjected to the Roman bishop. 
But this revolution of the Greek was far inferior to that 
of the Roman church in the dignity of its origin, as in 
the importance of its consequences. It was not the 
struggle of awakened reason, for such was tlie ignorance 
of the Russian clergy" in the middle of the sixteenth 
cieotury, that three persons only among them were ac- 
quainted with the Latin language, and none of them had 
any kuowledgeoftheGreek, though they belonged to the 
<j«reek church. Nor was it the resistance of the virtuous 
feelings of mankind, indignant at gross practical abuses, 
for the Greek patriarch, who had never been able to 
establish an authority equal to that finally erected by the 
Homan pontiff, had been more than a century involved 
in the general ruin of his country, and the Russian pre- 
lates appear, from the unexceptionable testimony of a 
Homish Jesuit, to have attracted universal veneration by 
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the exemplary regularity of their conduct. It was th 
simple result of the oppressed and degraded situation 
the church of Greece^^ and was proposed, or concede 
to the czar by its pontiff, as the means of conciliating 1: 
favour and procuring some assistance. 

The pretext of this new arrangement is curious, ai 
forms some sort of connexion with the history of the re 
of Europe. It was alleged that of the five chiefs of tl 
Christian church, namely the bishop of Rome and t] 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antiocii, Constantinople, at 
Jerusalem, the first had fallen from his rank by varioi 
heresies, and that it was expedient that his place shoult 
be supplied by a patriarch of Russia. Thus, when 
large portion of the west had separated itself from thi 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, the Greek patriarck 
also pronounced against him his feeble sentence of degra* 
dation, and in the pride of superior orthodoxy sought* 
pretext for renouncing a superiority, which he was Ii9 
longer able to maintain. 

This ecclesiastical revolution tended to introduce soiM 
disturbance into the simple despotism of the Russian 
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gDvernraent, as it gave importance to the clergy, who 
had been before too humble for ambition. The chief gf 
the church" advanced bis pretensions to power ; the great , 
families began to iutroduce some of their members into 
the ecclesiastical order ; and the absolute rule of the czars 
began to feel, that there was in the state some counter- 
vailing power, Peter the Great at length remedied the 
inconvenience by suppressing the patriarchate, while he 
preserved the independence of the church of Russia ; and 
thus the sovereign of Russia, like the king of England, 
constituted himself the supreme head of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of his country. 

The progress of Russia was at length interrupted, 
though but for the short space of eight years, in which 
interval however the country experienced all the mis- 
chiefs of internal distraction, and was thereby exposed 
an unresisting victim to the aggressions of the Poles. It 
is in giving occasion to this disturbance and suffering of 
Russia, that we perceive the influence of that termination 
of the ancient dynasty, which had just before occurred 
in the government. Boris, the aspiring author of the 
revolution, had employed assassins to murder the infant 
brother of the preceding sovereign, and thus to remove 
the single impediment, which obstructed his own ad- 
vancement. Unhappily for Russia, this act of violence 
was involved in so much obscurity by the policy of him 
who had directed it, that the death of the young prince* 
Was not ascertained to the conviction of the public, and a 
series of persons claimed the throne under his name, and, 
assisted by the intrigues and forces of Poland, carried 
confusion and desolation into the heart of the country. 

The death of Boris, after a short reign of seven yeaifli i 
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made room for tins scene of public confusion, wliich ob- 
scured for a time the bright prospects of Russia. Fedor 
II., his son and successor, being but a youth of sixteen 
years, was utterly unable to contend with the difficulties 
of his situation. His murder accordingly within a year 
avenged the violence, if not actually offered, at least 
intended for the young Dmitri, or Demetrius, and placed 
on the throne a person, who claimed to be that injured 
individual. The strong antipathy entertained by the Rus- 
sians against the Poles, by whom this claimant had been 
supported, and their jealousy of the manners of Poland, 
which he had adopted, soon excited a violent fermenta* 
tion in the minds of the people. A conspiracy was at 
the same time formed against him by a prince of the 
royal family of Russia, and in the following year another 
murder made way for another sovereign. The reign of 
this czar, which lasted only four years, was agitated by 
every disorder, which could convulse a government. The 
unrelenting vengeance of the new sovereign exasperated 
those, who had been adverse to his exaltation ; the pea- 
sants availed themselves of the public confusion, to 
attempt the overthrow of the nobles ; seven different im- 
postors, each claiming to be the true Demetrius, advanced 
pretensions to the tlirone ; and the Poles, first by clan- 
destine efforts, afterwards by open hostilities, endeavoured 
to possess themselves of a part, or the whole, of the ter- 
ritory of an expiring nation. 

Such was at this time the distress of Russia, that the 
assistance of Sweden was the only resource of the czar 
for resisting the aggressions of Poland, This assistance 
proved ineffectual ; the czar was compelled to abdicate 
his crown, and the king of Poland was invited to send 
his son to be the sovereign of Russia. Fortunately for 
the independence of the nation, the violences practised 
by the Poles, and the plans of conquest or dismember- 
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it entertained by their monarch, alienated the Rus- 
sians from this dangerous connexion. When they had 
afterwards with a similar proposal courted the assistance 
of the rival power of Sweden, the same selfish ambition, 
which had appeared in the measures of Poland, again 
fortunately betrayed itself, and determined them to seek, 
among themselves the founder of a new dynasty. They 
then concurred in electing Michael, whose prudent go- 
vernment, in a long reign of thirty-two years, healed the 
wounds of the nation, and whose descendants have ren- 
dered Russia an object of principal importance in the 
general system. 

For discovering the bearing of this short, but consider- 
able, interruption of the progressive improvement of 
Russia, we must look to the relation, which that country 
bore to the neighbouring country of Poland, and to the 
situation, in which the latter was at this time placed ia 
ipect of the southern combinations of Europe. It is 
ily in this manner, that Russia, in that early period, 
be regarded as at all connected with the general 
igements of Europe, being too remote for direct in- 
irference at this stage of improvement, as it was also 
too little advanced for a participation of distant interests. 
Various causes had however established such a facility 
of action and re-action between that country and Poland, 
lat a close and intimate relation must have subsisted 
itween them. Sprung from the same Slavian popu- 
ition, and therefore corresponding in many of their 
habits ; long accustomed to the same language, for the 
general use of the Latin language'* had not been intro- 
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atifeed slinoiig the Polos long before the commericeittetit 
of the sixteehth century ; and separated by no natural 
boundary, which might have taught each nation to regard 
the other as aliens, they were incapable of being so in- 
diilated, even by the antipathy of their differing churches, 
that a conducting influence should not convey to either 
nation some result of every change experienced by the 
other. 

In the year 150T Sigistnond I., the illustrious contem- 
pbWry of the emperor Charier V., began in Poland a 
TBigA of forty-one years, distinguished as the period, iii 
which this country attained to its highest improvement 
The rfeigh of this prince was ah uiiinterrupted series of 
Sticeessfiil eiertions for the security and improvement of 
His pieople. At his death he left his kingdom to his soU 
Slgisiriohd, who in his liffetime had been elected to suc- 
ceed him* The same course of wise and vigorous govem- 
ilieht WAS then continued during twenty-four years, the 
tiine of the reign of the second Sigismond, so that Poland 
Appears to have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of pro- 
sperity during sixty-five years of the sixteehth century^ 
The death of the latter prince, who left no issue, tertni 
nAted, in the year 1572, the series of Lithuanian sovi 
reigns, who were elected indeed, but were all chosen fro 
the same family ; and the throne of Poland was from tha 
iinie abandoned to the general ambition, not only of th 
Poles, but also of foreign nations. 

Of the priiiceS thus simply elected three only wen 
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HflRluded withiQ the period of time at present considered ; 
'' tad it is obaervable that these three were not only 
strangers, but of three different countries, the first of 
them having been a prince of France, the second a prince 
of Transylvania, and the third a prince of Sweden. 
The French prince, after a reign of but five months, 
de a clandestine retreat to his own country, to the 
■own of which he succeeded under the name of Henry 
[I., after the death of his brother. The influence of a 
eign 80 transitory appears to have consisted in establish- 
r more firmly the practice of elections among a people 
Itill so partial to the family of their former sovereigns, 
that the Transylvanian prince was chosen in contempla- 
tion of an alliance with one of the two sisters of the 
second Sigismond, and the Swedish prince in considera- 
tion of being the son of the other. It had indeed been 
stipulated with the French prince, that he should marry 
»the former of these princesses, though the condition had 
^H|K been executed. 

^P' The throne having been declared vacant in conse- 
rjuence of the departure of Henry, the Transylvanian 
prince, Stephen Battori, was elected, and governed the 
liingdom with vigour and success during the ten follow- 
ing years. Among the promises", by which this prince 
^conciliated the Poles, we find that he engaged to secure 
the provinces of the kingdom from insult; and among 
liis measures we learn that he organised the Cossacks'*, 
a tribe of uncivilised refugees of Russia and Poland, 
forming them into a perpetual guard of his frontier 
against the predatory incursions of the Tatars. These 
circumstances may perhaps be regarded as sufficiently 
indicating the bearing of the election of a prince from the 
eastern extremity of Christian Europe, the vicinity of 
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the most formidable enemies of Poland. The personal 
character of the prince seems to have been well adapted 
to the position, in which he was placed. Disciplined by 
the difficulties of his early years ^, and instructed by the 
studies, for which an imprisonment of three years had 
affijrded him leisure, particularly by the repeated perusal 
of the Commentaries of Caesar, he was at once attentive 
to the distresses of his subjects, and dreaded by their 
enemies. 

The election of the Swedish prince, Sigismond IIL, 
was important to the political relation of Poland to the 
German empire. He was elected king of Poland in the 
year 1587, and died in the year 1632, after a long reign 
of forty-five years. Seven years after he had been elected 
to the throne of Poland, he succeeded to that of Sweden 
in consequence of the death of his father, and a union of 
the two crowns was thus effected. The result of the 
union was antipathy and separation. The bigoted at- 
tempts of the prince to change the religion of Sweden* 
and reduce it to a conformity with that of Poland, caused 
the Swedish crown to be transferred to his uncle, and 
the personal hostility of the two sovereigns exasperated 
the opposition already subsisting between the two nations. 
It is to be observed that the last fourteen years of the 
reign of Sigismond were coincident with the great strug- 
gle of Germany, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Westphalia, and that in this war Sigismond, the king of 
Roman-catholic Poland, was the ally of the emperor, as 
the king of protestant Sweden was the protector of the 
confederate princes. The reign of the Swedish prince, 
though it formed a temporary union of the two govern- 
ments, tended by its eventual operation to alienate them 
decisively one from the other, and thus disposed them to 

* Abr^g^ Chrott. dc I'Hist. de Pologne, ~ Coxe's Hist, of the House of Austria, 
p. 154. vol.i. p. 820. 
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assume with more determined opposition their appro- 
priate places in the general combination. 

To this arrangement it appears to have been necessary 
that the power of Russia should be then paralysed by a 
temporary debility. The assistance afforded by the Poles 
to the emperor^' involved them in a war with the Turlis 
and Tatars, which, as it occurred at the same time with 
the war of Sweden, required the utmost efforts of the 
government. If Russia at tliis crisis had been able to 
indulge that spirit of hereditary hostility, by which it had 
been long animated against the neighbouring nation, 
Poland must have sunk under the attacks of its enemies, 
and the entire system of political relations must have been 
disturbed. Such a catastrophe was however averted by 
the domestic disturbances, which for some years disabled 
the rising empire of the north ; and, as Poland had for- 
merly improved and consolidated her government, while 
Russia was subject to the Tatars, so did she at this time 
exercise an influence on the general system of Europe, 
while the power of that coimlry suffered a temporary 
suppression from internal distractions. It is remarkable 
that the Poles, by the support which they gave to the 
several impostors of Russia, had fomented the dissensions, 
by which they were themselves afterwards protected, and 
thus unconsciously made preparation for the protection, 
which they afterwards experienced. The bearing of that 
, period of debility in the history of Russia is thus ex- 
plained from a consideration of the function, which Poland 
appears to have discharged in the war of Germany. 

The assistance of Poland was important to the emperor 
hi the very commencement of the war of Germany, Sigis- 
inond having then supplied that sovereign with an aid 
of four thousand Cossacks*", by which he suppressed a 

•' Hist,ofPi-laoJjp. UJ. Dull.,l79J. " IbiJ,r.UJ. 
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retolt of th^ Bohemians. Its force wfis afterwurdd etti« 
ployed in a maimer more directly bearing upon the result 
of that war, for it was the agent, by which Sweden was 
occupied, until the power of Efenmark had been tried and 
exhausted. In the dixth Chapter of this Book it shall bd 
shown, that this was a necessary part of the combinations 
of that great Struggle. 

It is important to consider how it happened^ that Po« 
land preserved that connexion with the Roman see, which, 
by alienating that coimtry from Sweden, threw it into the 
party of the emperor. The final discomfiture too of the 
reformation in Poland, considered in connexion with the 
unrestrained progress, which the excessive freedom of 
the coilntry had permitted it to make, may afford us ail 
instructive admonition in regard to the checks and lUnita- 
tions, which that ecclesiastical revolution encountered in 
the other countries of Europe. 

The doctrines of Luther® were extensively pr6t>agated 
in Poland during the reign of the second Sigismond, who 
ascended the throne in the year 1548. This prince not 
only gave no opposition to the new doctrines, but also 
heard and protected the preachers of the Protestants ; and 
Poland seemed to be almost ready to embrace publicly 
the faith of Luther, many even of the bishops and other 
clergy being favourably inclined. As the reformation 
was introduced into Poland in the very beginning of the 
reign of Sigismond II., and this prince retained posses- 
sion of the throne during twenty-four years, it must have 
made before his death a very considerable progress. The 
change of the constitution, by which the croWn after this 
prince became simply elective, gave a check to the pro- 
gress of the reformed religion, by introducing sovereigns 
of the church of Rome. The change indeed did not 

** HoHknocb, pp. 84, 85. 
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fluring fifteen years produce this effect, Henry of Anjoii, 
the first of tie simply elected princes, was attached to the 
Ancient religion, and this attachment had probably facili- 
ikted his election, by procuring for him the support of the 
Boman Catholics; but his transitory reign of five months 

luld have little, or rather no operation in checking the 
iteformation, and we are even informed**, that it continued 
id extend itself, especially in the more distant provinces. 
T!ie Transylvanian prince, Stephen Battori, who suc- 
ceeded Henry, is sufficiently characterised by his own 
lemorable observation^, that the Deity had reserved 
Ihree things to himself, the power of creating, the know- 
ledge of futurity, and the government of the consciences 
ef men. After him indeed was elected Sigismond 111, 
who, though a prince of Sweden, yet being the son of a 
Roman-catholic princess*', had been educated in the reli- 
gion of Rome, and was prepared to give at length to the 
Koraan Catholics of Poland the protection and favour of 
ilie court. This prince was elected to the throne of 
Poland in the year 1587, and held possession of it until 
file year 1632, dying fourteen years after the commence- 
ment of the German war. 

Such was the influence of the early prosperity of the 
flformation in Poland, that the diet", assembled upon 
tecasion of the death of Sigismond II., determined to 

intain a reciprocal indulgence of the differing tenets, 
Ibd agreed with the most perfect impartiality that both 

'ties should be denominated dissidents, not as dissent- 

from any approved doctrine, but simply as disagree- 

Ig among themselves. Here seems to have been realised 
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that happy system of mutual toleration, which is so 
agreeable to the dictates of the gospel, but was unfortu- 
nately so little accommodated to the circumstances of the 
sixteenth century. The result may furnish a proof, from 
the example of Poland, that, if the reformation had been 
elsewhere received with general acquiescence, it would 
probably have been speedily lost in its own excesses, and 
that Europe must either, like that country, have returned 
to the church, from which it had detached itself, or have 
abandoned, in the wild extravagance of unrestrained 
opinion, the essential doctrines, perhaps the very profes- 
sion, of the religion of Christ. 

The great freedom enjoyed in Poland ® having encou- 
raged considerable numbers of Unitarians to seek an 
asylum in that country, they formed numerous congrega- 
tions in several towns, and constituted Racow the metro- 
polis of their sect. The trinitarian Protestants* took 
alarm at the open profession of tenets, which they re- 
garded as contradictory to the sacred writings, and con- 
curred with the Roman Catholics to persecute the 
Unitarians : this persecution proved the prelude to ano- 
ther, which themselves afterwards suffered from the 
Roman Catholics, with whom they had co-operated in 
suppressing heresy by violence : the name of dissidents 
then, losing its original application, by which it was alike 
attributed to all sects of Christians, began to designate 
as sectaries those alone, who separated from the autho- 
rised church of the country: and the reformation of 
Poland served only to introduce into the constitution, by 
religious dissension, a new principle of disorder by which 
the final ruin of the nation was rendered more easy to the 
ambition of the surrounding governments. 

" Mosheim, vol. iv, p. 499, &c. " Hist, of Poland, p. 306, &c. 
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|V«T of Dimmark with Liiherk, in the yeta 1S34. — Peace vith Lubeck, and the re- 
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SThe entire history of the Gothic, or German, nations of 
Penmark and Sweden, with Norway, may be distributed 
ito three periods, the first of wliich preceded the disso- 
ition of the union of Calmar, the second comprehended 
'the time interposed between that event and the treaty of 
Westphalia, and the third was extended from this treaty 
io our own time. The first, which has been already 
■considered, exhibits these nations influencing indeed the 
*)uthcrn countries of Europe by occasional aq^ency, but 
tot maintaining with them any settled combinations of 
ilitical interests, and Sweden as latterly separated from 
fell such relations. In this period accordingly these 
bations cannot be regarded as involved in any system of 
political connexion, but appear rather as detached bodies, 
acting without regularity, as circumstances presented 
opportunities. The second period presents them as 
entering into an orderly arrangement, first as they were 
permanently distributed into two governments at the 
dissolution of the triple union, and then as these were 
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successively engaged in the great war of Gennany. In 
this period accordingly, we observe them, as soon as they 
had settled their respective constitutions, attaching 
themselves as satellites to the great system, which the 
southern governments were beginning to combine. The 
third period exhibits to us these two governments sepa- 
irating themselves from the southern system of Europe, 
and constituting with Russia a distinct system in the 
north, as we might suppose that the exterior and lesser 
bodies of a planetary system would revolve in new orbits 
round another centre, if a body of an overpowering 
attraction should be formed in their yicinity. The pre- 
sent chapter will comprehend only a part of the second 
of these periods, as it will review the adjustment of the 
two governments, without entering upon the considera- 
tion of their interposition in the war of Germany. 

A variety of causes had prepared them for the several 
characters, in which they present themselyes in these 
spveral periods. Situated in a corner of Europe, they 
were naturally prepared to form a minor combination of 
interests, which should but occasionally connect itself 
^ith the general system. Having derived their popular 
tion from the same source with the southern nations of 
Europe, and consequently preserving a considerable 
affinity to them in manners, institutions, and languages, 
one of them also being actually contiguous to the Ger- 
man empire, they were specially qualified to receive 
from the larger system of European governments the 
beneficial influences of their manifold improvement in 
policy, manners, learning, and religion, and also to enter 
for a time into its political combinations. Commanding:: — 
by their position the entrance and commerce of th^^ 
Baltic, they naturally came also into such a connexiooM 
with Russia, when this state had begun to be consider — 
^ble, as constituted them the minor members of a nei 
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iod distinct system in the north of Europe, to wliich 
iey conveyed the beneficial influences of their previous 
l-connexion with the more improved governments of the 
ptouth. 

In the history of the little northern combinatiou of 
I Denmark and Sweden we find these states supporting 
mUhe contrary characters, which respectively belonged to 
Etiieir local situations, Denmark generally maintaining 
i maritime superiority, and Sweden being distinguished 
iRther by military prowess. Sweden accordingly, though 
more distant government, was that which alone 
uld exercise any important influence on the conti- 
lental relations of Europe ; and Deumark we shall in 
ihis period have occasion to consider chieSy as it afl'ected 
the political habits and character of Sweden, constituting 
a sort of matrix, in which this other government was 
^adually prepared for manifesting its powers. 
L| A strong repulsion was the natural result of a forcible 
Hpenjunction of the two governments, when this had at 
" Jengtb yielded to the forces tending to cause a separa- 
tion. Denmark and Sweden were accordingly committed 
together from that time in a reciprocal opposition, which 
involved them in tlie relation of a little system of inter- 
national policy, corresponding to that which, among 
the southern governments, was constituted by France 
and England, Norway, continuing to be united with 
Jienmark, composed with it the maritime member of the 
System, while Sweden, entirely excluded from the ocean, 
having in its immediate territory little communication 
with the Baltic', and closely bordered by the provinces^ 
of its recent ruler, and actual rival, was the military 

' Finland bad lioweveibecu acquired liy nea, and Bleckiagcn, had be«n ceded to 

'^Weden about Ihe year 1157— Tableau Dtiimark iu tha time of Iho tither of 

**«i> IUiul.de rEurope,lome i. ji. 'iSS. Cuiutc Ihe GicHt. They were iiKuvercd 
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member. It is observable that, as Sweden was in this 
respect circumstanced in regard to Denmark in the 
northern, as France was in regard to England circum- 
stanced in the southern system, so did political interests 
give occasion to an intimate connexion of the two go- 
vernments, and the Swedes gradually became so much 
assimilated in character to their southern allies, that 
they have been distinguished by the appellation of the 
French of the north. 

The dissolution of such a tmion as that of Calmar, 
which, though with long and frequent interruptions^ 
had however in some manner subsisted about a hundred 
and twenty-seven years, might naturally be supposed to 
have been followed by a war of so destructive obstinacy, 
as would have essentially injured both countries, and 
perhaps have even crushed in its first formation the 
system of the north. The singular combinations of cir- 
cumstances, by which a mischief so probable, and so 
considerable, was precluded, and sufficient time was 
allowed to the incipient system, for acquiring the neces- 
sary strength and stability, form one of the most curious 
objects of attention in modern history. It so happened, 
that the union was dissolved without any immediate 
struggle, and that the apprehension of common enemies 
occurred at this most critical period, to enforce a con- 
tinued observance of mutual forbearance, and even of 
amicable intercourse, which in any other circumstances 
must have been impracticable. 

The common government of the union was peaceably 
suspended by the flight of Christian II., the sovereigm- 
of the united monarchy, who had so outraged his sub- 
jects of Denmark, that in the year 1523 he deemed i 
necessary to abandon his throne, and to seek abroad fo 
the resources, which might enable him to assert h 
authority. This event was followed in Denmark by tbc 
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dvancement of Frederic I., the uncle of the fugitive 
prince, who had already been engaged in a long conten- 
tion with him about the duchy of Holstein, claimed by 
him in virtue of a grant from his father, who had been 
king of Denmark. The example of Denmark was in the 
next year imitated by Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, who had 
animated and directed the last eiforts of his countrymen 
against the oppression of the Danes, being then elected 
to the throne. The union of the two countries was in 
this manner quietly dissolved ; and, as Christian was 
equally an enemy to Frederic and to Gustavus, it most 
fortunately happened, that the two monarchs began their 
reigns under the apprehension of the hostilities of a 
common adversary, which necessarily impelled them to 
a speedy adjustment of their reciprocal pretensions^ 

Another combination of circumstances perfected, what 
the circumstances of the dissolution of the union had 
begun*, and determined the two governments to enter 
into a close and intimate alliance. The city of Lubeck*, 
the head not only of the great confederation of the 
Hanseatic towns, but also of that more closely united 
association, which was composed of its northern mem- 
bers, proposed, as the grand object of its ambition, the 
sovereignty of the Baltic with the monopoly of its pro- 
fitable trade. Enriched by its success in attaining this 
object, Lubeck had long enjoyed a maritime ascendency, 
w-Iiich was formidable not only to the northern nations, 
but also to all the commercial nations of Europe. The 
pitwperity of this little state had however begun to 
decline towards the close of the fifteenth century, as the 
i^utch had then begun to claim a share in the rich traffic 
**f the Baltic, and Denmark and Sweden were endea- 
vouring to emancipate themselves from the subjection, 
"* which they were involved by the privileges unwarily 

■ Uallet, tome vi. pp.47, 61, 77. * Ibil, p. 186. • Ibid., p. IGS, Su. 
VOL. IXI. N 
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conceded to the Hanseatic cities. The vengeance of 
the once powerful city of Lubeck was therefore directed 
at once against these two kingdoms, which thus in her 
immediate vicinity rebelled against her commercial do- 
minion; and her hostile efforts presented to them an 
additional motive, for maintaining between themselves 
an amicable correspondence, that they might better resist 
the power of this other common enemy. 

Favoured by the exemption from mutual hostility, 
which these circumstances bestowed on the newly sepa- 
rated kingdoms, the Lutheran reformation was within 
a few years established in both countries, a revolution 
constituting the affinity, by which they became con- 
nected with the Protestants in the great struggle of the 
German empire. Nor was it merely by allowing leisure 
for a change so considerable, that the harmony subsisting 
between the two sovereigns was favourable to it, for 
the example and exhortations of Gustavus, who intro- 
duced it in his kingdom about four years after his ele- 
vation ^ had a considerable influence in disposing the 
king of Denmark to resort, eight years afterwards, to the 
same expedient, for reducing the power of the eccle- 
siastics. 

The early adoption of the reformation in Sweden was 
a result of the union of Calmar, that important crisis 
of the history of the north. In the long and violent 
struggle of the Swedish parties, occasioned by that 
union, the clergy had steadily adhered to the Danish 
interest*^; and therefore Gustavus, when he had been 
declared king of Sweden, sought immediately in their 
exorbitant opulence the means of supporting his army^ 
It does not indeed appear, that either in this country, 
or even in Denmark, though the latter was contiguous 

• Mallet, tome vi. p. 261. Puff., tome i. p. 348. 7 Veitof i Hiit. oT the ReroLio 
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) the Lutheran provinces of Germany, any dUpositioo 
flavourabie to the reformation had prevailed generally 
T among the people. Denmark has been described by its 
l-hietorian as a country of obedience^, in which the Roman 
1;|)0ntiff enjoyed as much authority, as the kings them- 
l;«lves ; and Norway was with difficulty induced to admit 
I tbe change of religion, after it had been established in 
Llbe more considerable of the two united countries. In 
l^weden the reformation, though doubtless assisted by 

he previous communication of the doctrine of the Lu- 
jlherans, was principally the work of tiie sovereign, 

acting under the influence, and with the assistance, of 

the political circumstances, in which he was placed. 

The indignation conceived against the clergy of Sweden, 

^on account of the support, which they had given to the 
Panes in the struggles of the union, and the great 
ascendency, which Gustavus had attained over the minds 
of his subjects by his success in dissolving that odious 
connexion, enabled tliis prince to accomplish the reli- 
gious revolution, before such a change was practicable 
in Denmark, where circumstances equally favourable 
did not so soon exist. ^. 

^A combination of such circumstances was however 
Ibrmed in that country, ten years after the dissolution of 
the union, in the agitated interregnum, which followed 
the death of Frederic I. The clergy'", alarmed at the 
progress which the reformation had already made under 
the protection of this monarch, laboured to exclude from 
the throne his eldest son Christian, who had been edu- 
cated in Germany, and was known to be attached to the 
jkjtrinciples of Luther, and to procure the succession for 
pie Becond son John, whose tender years and domestic 
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education inspired them with better hopes of influencing 
his sentiments. In the contest which ensued, consider* 
ing their success as certain ^^ they usurped the entire 
administration, and were guilty of very grievous oppres- 
sions. The public calamity was aggravated by the 
people of Lubecy^ the commercial rivals of the Danes, 
who availed themselves of the opportunity to attempt 
the cctnquest of the country, under the pretence of restor- 
ing to the throne the fugitive monarch,. Christian II., 
whose flight had dissolved the union, their assistance 
having been rejected by the young prince of the same 
name. In this crisis of the public distress, the advance- 
ment of the eldest son of the late sovereign was generally 
regarded as the only measure capable of securing the 
safety of the state. The clergy were at length com- 
pelled to yield ; and the advancement of Christian III., 
after such a resistance, was the signal of their fall. The 
new monarch had suflicient inducement to establish a 
reformation, which was dreaded and opposed by the 
clergy ; the exhortation and example of the Swedish 
monarch encouraged him to attempt a revolution, al- 
ready effected in the neighbouring country; and the 
general voice of the people was at this time raised against 
,the clergy, who had in the late interregnum proved 
themselves the enemies of the public safety. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in these 
countries, while it qualified them for entering into a plan 
of co-operation with the Protestants of Germany, exercised 
also a domestic influence on their internal arrangements ; 
and it is remarkable, that a change common to the two^^ 
countries, affected their political constitutions differently^ 
exalting the aristocracy in Denmark, and in SwedecsL 
aggrandising the royal authority. Opposite influencei^, 
corresponding to these results, had already been exercise<7 

" MaUet, tome vl p. 1 76. « Ibid., p, 187, &c. 
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by the union of Calmar, and the reformation thus came 
in aid of the changes, which had been commenced by 
that combination. 

From the union of Calmar the continually increasing 
importance of the senate, or permanent council, of Den- 
mark has been dated by the historian of the country '^ 
According to the ancient usage of the government the 
consent of the general estates of the kingdom '*, composed 
of the nobles, the clergy, the burgesses, and the peasants,' 
had been deemed indispensable to the recognition of 
each successive sovereign ; but, when the king was to 
be acknowledged sovereign of the three kingdoms united 
by the treaty of Calmar, it became necessary to delegate 
this office of the states general to a small number of 
deputies, all, or most of them, members of the senate". 
From this time the senate began to assume to itself the 
right of electing the sovereign, and a powerful aristo- 
cracy began to be formed in the nation. The reforma- 
tion, by destroying the temporal importance of the'clergy, 
removed the only counterpoise of the nobility'^ As the 
Lutheran bishops retained but a shadow of the authority 
of that ecclesiastical order, to which they had succeeded",- 
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as the burgesses were few, and of little intelligence and 
credit, and the peasants had long lost all real considera- 
tion in the state, the nobles, from this time, acquired an 
uncontrolled dominion over the senate and the court, and 
everj person not of their order was disqualified even for 
acquiring in any manner a property in land. 

The period of the union having been to Sweden a pe- 
riod of hostile resistance, and Oustavus, the last leader 
of that resistance, having been at the dissolution of the 
union placed upon the throne, the aggrandisement 
of the royal power was in that country a result of the 
same connexion, which in Denmark had given a begin- 
ning to that of the aristocracy. The reformation, by 
enriching the sovereign with the spoils of the church, co- 
operated to magnify the importance of the crown. With 
a rapacity very different from the conduct afterwards 
observed by the Danish monarch ^^, Gustavus annexed to 
the crown a very large proportion of the property of the 
clergy, and transmitted to his successors possessions so 
considerable, as enabled them to maintain wars with 
Denmark and with Russia. The crown, having already 
acquired from the circumstances of the country a military 
pre-eminence, was by the reformation supplied with the 
independence and influence of lich possessions. The 
Danish monarch on the other hand was too much con- 
trolled by the aristocracy, to be at liberty to appropriate 
to the crown the spoils of the clergy, and was probably 
on this account more easily induced to avail himself in a 
very moderate degree of an opportunity so inviting ^*. 

This difference of the operations of the same causes, 
the union and the reformation, on the internal arrange- 
ments of the two countries, corresponded well to the dif- 

^* Hence, says Puffendorf, tome i. p. mony of the kings was very m60Dttde^ 
332, are derived the great possessions of able. 
the Swedish crown, for the ancient patri- ^ Mallet, tome n. p. 321. 
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'ference of the functions, which they subsequently dis- 
charged. Sweden, which became a very important 
agent in the war of Germany, and which, as if in prepara- 
tion for this function, was almost continually engaged in 
War from the time of Gustavus Vasa", was through the 
influence of these causes reduced under an arbitrary 
monarchy, the government most capable of developing 
the military power of the nation. Denmark occupied a 
different position in the general system, and was accord- 
ingly affected by the same causes in a different manner. 
Almost the whole interval of time, interposed between 
the dissolution of the union and the commencement of 
the German war, an interval of ninety-four years, was to 
this country a period of peaceable improvement, not 
fitted to prepare it for the splendid and important career 
of the Swedish government, but most conducive to its 
interior welfare, and to the stability of its independence, 
which was more exposed than that of Sweden. The 
steady prudence of an aristocracy was most favourable 
to such a system of administration, and we accordingly 

I find", in one instance, the senate and the nobles concur- 
Hng to restrain the sovereign from engaging in a war 
With Sweden. 
The aristocratic constitution of the Danish government 
bad also another influence, important to the commercial 
interests of Europe. Sweden had not yet begun to as- 
sume the character of a maritime power, and to maintain 
the balance of the commerce of the Baltic. The pro- 
Tinces of Sweden adjacent to the Sound were still pos- 
issed by Denmark, nor had the people of that country 
ijny opportunity of engaging extensively in maritime 
commerce, until they had acquired a territory on the 
•outhern side of the Baltic. The Hanseatic cities on the 
other hand had, since the commencement of the sixteenth 

» Millet, tome rii. p. 275, " Ibid, p. 237. 
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century, declined from their prosperity and power, and 
Lubeck was every day becoming less capable of main- 
taining a struggle with the Danes. In this interval be- 
tween the decay of the Hanseatic confederacy and the 
growth of the commerce of Sweden, if Denmark had been 
at liberty to obey the impulse of her local advantages, the 
valuable traffic of the northern Mediterranean must have 
become her monopoly, and the great object of the com- 
mercial policy of the Dutch ^^, the freedom of the Baltic, 
must have been lost. The aristocratic constitution of 
Denmark however supplied the place of a rival power, 
by fettering the commercial enterprise of the nation*^. 
The jealousy of feudal privileges was irreconcilable to 
the liberty necessary for the prosperity of commerce^*, 
and, on one remarkable occasion, the nobles opposed with 
the utmost vehemence the patriotic measures of an en- 
lightened sovereign, lest the freedom of trade, which 
they enjoyed in right of their nobility, should be com- 
municated to the inhabitants of towns. If this internal 
restraint had not controlled the traders of Denmark, the 
same spirit, which has since created the armed neutrality 
of the north, would then have monopolised the commerce 
of the Baltic, and by commanding its supplies of provi- 
sions and naval stores, would have at the same time en- 
feebled the commerce of the Netherlands. 

The harmony, which the apprehension of common 
enemies so advantageously maintained between Denmark 
and Sweden, was at length disturbed, and a furious war 
of seven years afforded an opportunity for indulging that 
spirit of hostility, which seems to have been the inevitable 

" Mallet, tome tii. p. 329. from the rajah of Tanjour he acquired 

* Christian IV. waa anxious to extend, possession of the city and fort of Trail- 

e<}ually as to improve, the commerce of quebar, which the Danes retained. He 

his country. In the year 1618 he formed also endeavoured to discover a north-vest 

a company for the purpose of trading with passage to India. — Ibid., pp. 339, 340. 
Ceylon. He was disappointed in this ** Ibid., pp. 231, 338. 

project by the influence of Portugal, but 
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Suit of their relative situation". Thirty-nine years of con- 
cord however had allowed a sufficient time to the two go- 
Temments, for acquiring the necessary consistency and 
strength. Their mutual jealousies and pretensions were 
then again suspended through the long period of forty- 
one years, at the expiration of which another struggle, 
but only of a single year, served again to suspend them 
more effectually, by leading to a more precise adjust- 
ment**. With the exception of the brief war of Lubeck, 
and of these two short interruptions, Denmark appears 
to have been steadily progressive in improvement during 
the whole period of ninety-four years, which elapsed 
between the dissolution of the union and the commence- 
ment of the war of Germany, its government having 
been during that time conducted by four sovereigns of 
distinguished ability. 

The history of Sweden during the same period pre- 
sents a very different picture. That country was indeed 
during thirty-one years of this period favoured with the 
same degree of tranquillity, which was so conducive 
to the prosperity of Denmark ; but from the year lt555„, 
in which a war was begun with Russia, the Swedes J 
underwent a long discipline of almost uninterrupted hos- 1 
tility, by which they were trained for their extraordinary J 
achievements in the invasion of the German empire. The | 
war of Russia was six years afterwards succeeded by 1 
another, of which Livonia was the object"; and this J 



"ibllet.tomeTii.p. 111. 

^ The piioeiiMtl aubjccls of eontentioa 
*Br« tbe pnctice dT iKuiag three crownB 
"> IbsviuaorDeiiiiiark, an iTUiJntainiii|: 
'he iiielcaiiiin of tha clissolieil union, anil 
l^o oiCTOBEhmeBt of the Swede* upon 
■'■pUriil, a dependency of Norway, auil 
""Uojiienlly annexed to the Daalsh mo- 
•^^chy. Tfi«rortDeri.a»DDthiiotcasion 
J^'ipniniiscil by peraiillins (he Swedish 
"^"([tu ([luirter the three crowns also io 
^* «nu { ihe latlei nos foimoUy luliu- 



quinhed by Sweden. The latter wag .. 
purtant, as the ennoaehment of the Swedei ^ 
wnuld huve i^ren thsni a coiDTnunicatioit 
with Die northern ocean, and thug hare 
enabled thero to interTere with the fuhaiy 
and cammercB at NoiWBy. — Ibid., pp. 
27;i, 274,323,324. 

* In Hie year 1207, a military order, 
named the Swoi^baatera, was inrtiluled 
for su[)porting the pastoral iilMuts oriho 
biiihop of Riga, and a third part of Liio- 
□ia nu aligned to thtsmoo Ihecuuditiga 
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again in the next year was followed by another^ waged 
with the Hanseatic cities of the north. These hostilities 
served also to direct the efforts of Sweden towards the 
countries, in which she afterwards exercised an import- 
ant influence on the political combinations of Europe. 

It was the fortune of Sweden, sixty-eight years after 
the dissolution of her imion with Denmark, to be involved 
in another, but much less durable connexion, with Poland. 
This connexion was occasioned by the marriage of John 
III., his queen being a sister of the last of the Polish 
sovereigns of the race of Jaghellon, and inheriting the 
pretension of her family. Sigismond. the son of John, 
who in right of this princess had been elected to the 
throne of Poland in the year 1587, succeeded five years 
afterwards to that of Sweden, and thus began a union of 
the two kingdoms, which however subsisted only twelve 
years, being dissolved in the year 1604. 

The mutual repulsion resulting from this other union, 
though of so short a duration, had a more violent, and 
a wider influence, than that which arose from the conjunc- 
tion of Sweden and Denmark. The latter, besides that it 
was moderated by external apprehensions, was not exas- 
perated by a difference of religion, and appears to have 
been merely sufficient for supporting the distinctness of 
the two governments, whereas the former, while it was 
rendered more vehement by the efforts of Sigismond to 
change the religion of Sweden, became, by the con- 

of performing homage to the bishop.—- order, afterwards the first duke of PniflSi*> 

Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 326, 327. This order discharired the grand prior of Ufom 

in the year V237 sought assistance from from all dependence on his order, tn^ 

the Teutonic order, which had been found- the latter was some time alterwardi i£' 

ed in Asia, but was then established in knowledged as a prince of the emprC''' 

Prussia ; and an incor]K)ration of the for- Ibid., tome ii. p. 102. The interfeicflOJ 

mer with the latter having been effected, of Sweden was occasioned by a cession « 

the bishop of Riga, renouncing his su- his independence made by the grand priw, 

periority over the Sword<bearers, was or grand-master, to the king of Poluw* 

contented to become himself a vassal of the city of Revel choosing rather to w^ 

the Teutonic order. — Ibid., I pp. 350, mit itself to the king of Sweden.— Poffi 

351. In the year 1514 Albert of Bran- tome ii. p. 6. 
denborg, grand-muter of the Teutonic 
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nexion Bubsisting between Poland and Germany, instru- 
mental in engaging Sweden in the struggles of the 
empire. 

John III., influenced by his queen**, became attached 
to the religion of Rome, and employed himself in a series 
of etForts ibr subverting the establishment of the refor- 
mation in Sweden. These efforts were unsuccessful, but 
they were not destitute of an important influence on the 
relations and interests of his country. Like the disturb- 
ances excited by the misconduct of his predecessor Eric", 
for which that prince had been driven from the tbrotie, 
the attempts of John*' hindered the Swedes from inter- 
posing in the afi'airs of Livonia with so much vigour, as 
might have alarmed the Poles, and alienated them from the 
union soon afterward effected. They had also the further 
operation of strengthening the attachment of the Swedes 

^to the reformation, and thus cherishing that principle of 
liissension, by which the connexion was abruptly and 
iBolently terminated. The death of the queen^' put a 
Btop to the endeavours of John to re-establish the religion 
of Rome ; but his son Sigismood had been educated in 
that religion, and was so devoted to it that, when the 
senators of Sweden represented to him that, by perseve- 
ring in his profession of it, he might hazard his succession, 
he replied that he preferred the kingdom of heaven to an 
earthly throne. 

The government of Sigismond was at the end of twelve 
years renounced by the Swedes, who placed his uncle 
Charles on their throne. John, the father of Sigismond, 
had unintentionally made preparation for the dethrone- 
ment of his own son by the favour, which in the latter 
part of his reign he manifested towards his brother, hav- 
ing, through apprehension of designs entertained against 



I 



■ Puff, tome ii. P. 78. " Ibid., p. 40. " IbiJ., pp. 78, 90, 101, 105. 
« Ibid, p. 107. 
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his life ^ by a disaflfected party, done every thing in his 
power to conciliate this prince, consulting him on every 
occasion, and even constituting him the governor of his 
kingdom. The dangerous rival, whom John had thus 
raised up against his son, had long before attached the 
people of Sweden to himself^, by opposing the efforts of 
the king for re-establishing the religion of Rome. He 
was accordingly, upon the death of John, admitted by 
the senate to the administration of the government during 
the absence of Sigismond, who resided in Poland. In 
this situation he secretly fomented the jealousies enter- 
tained by the Swedes against their sovereign, to which 
this prince gave sufficient occasion by his undisguised 
exertions in favour of the Roman church ; and at length, 
after six years of dissembled hostility, and as many of 
open resistance, he succeeded in procuring the exclusion 
of Sigismond from the throne of Sweden, and his own 
advancement to the royal dignity. 

From this time to the death of Sigismond, which oc- 
curred in the year 1632, or during twenty-eight years, 
Sweden and Poland were with little interruption engaged 
in a contest, arising from the pretension of the sovereign 
of the latter to the throne of the former, and exasperated 
by all the violence of a struggle on the part of the former 
to maintain the religion of its choice. Charles IX., by 
whom Sigismond was succeeded on the throne of Sweden, 
engaged immediately in an expedition to Livonia, then- 



subject to Poland ; and he afterwards supported th 
Russians against the Poles, who, with a policy subse 
quently turned fatally against themselves, were at tha 
time chiefly occupied in fomenting the disturbances o^ 
that people. The hostilities of the two nations, recently 
loosed from an incongruous union, were thus waged in 

" Puffin tome ii. pp. 124, 125, 127. ^ Ibid., pp. 86, 88, 89, 94. 
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prritories remote from Sweden, and served to discipline 
Jie military energies of her people, without injuring their 
Jomestic resources. The dissolution of the Polish union 
yaa not, like that of the Danish, succeeded by a long 
•anquillity ; neither did Sweden then require such a 
period of repose for its restoration, not having been in 
^s instance reduced to a degrading and ruinous sub- 
action. 

During seven years the struggle of the Poles and 
Swedes was maintained in Russia, the two nations hav- 
ing become engaged as auxiliaries in the commotions of 
that country, which followed the extmction of the reign- 
^^ J family. The ancient dynasty of that country having 
failed in the year 159S, the Poles supported successively 
wo claimants of the throne, each of whom assumed to 
>e a prince of the royal family, said to have been mur- 
'dered**. The leader of the party opposed to the Polish 
interest sought assistance from Charles IX. of Sweden 
in the year 1609. A war was in consequence waged in 

t Russia, terminated in the year 1617 by the treaty of 
Stolbova, which ceded to Sweden the province of Ingria, 
with Hexholm and Carelia. 
In the course of this war of Russia the crown of that 
teuntry had been offered to a brother of Gustavus Adol- 
t>huB, who had in the year 1611 succeeded to the crown 
of Sweden. An actual connexion of the two governments 
il(»es not appear to have been an event, which could have 
«ad a beneficial operation in regard to either, or could 
ttave in any manner favoured the general arrangements 
'^f the policy of Europe. The inconvenience of such a 
Connexion was however precluded by various causes^, 

■• Hilt del TraiUs lie Pnii, tome iii. so (urbiilent, the Blipulutipn of tlie Rub- 

P- £!%&£. siajiJthatlii!»houia not brinp *iili him 

■'Puff.,toinBU.p.2I8. Otlier cauaea, muny fureignew, anrl Iho jealousy snli-t. 

."'"litionHl t^- the huturittn, wera the re- tnmtcl amung the Bwcdaii ogoiort Jami;i 

|^<:luii» of tbe queea-molher to suflvr iIk la Qanlie, the Stredull uuDUter ia 

^^-Saiag puM to {IBM into a country Euaoa, ni a atmiger. 
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particularly by the embarrassment occasioned by a 
Danish war of a single year^, which disabled the Swedes 
for acting with the necessary vigour, and by the conduct 
of their sovereign, which gave occasion to suspect, that 
he proposed to extend his own dominions, rather than 
to procure a throne for his brother, or to assist his friends 
in Russia. 

But, however inconvenient a union of the two coun- 
tries might have been, Sweden afterwards exercised a 
powerful influence on the state of Russia, when Charles 
XIL invaded that country; and it deserves attention 
that the war, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Stolbova, appears to have made preparation for that 
agency, by transferring to the Swedish government the 
territory, by which alone the Russians could communis* 
cate with the Baltic. The recovery of this territory 
was essential to the maritime designs of Peter the Great, 
and therefore the cession of it, made almost a century 
before, eventually involved the two countries in the 
hostilities waged against that prince by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. In that interval Sweden acted an important 
part in the German struggle, by which the relations 
of the southern governments were brought into an 
arrangement ; but to act upon Russia appears to have 
been the appropriate function of that country, and the 
same prince, who made an impression upon Germany 
in the war, which arranged the southern combinations 
of Europe, had previously made an impression on that 
other empire, which his country afterwards especially 
influenced. 

The earlier years of Gustavus Adolphus were not 
however so occupied with hostilities, that his attention 
should be diverted from the domestic improvement of 

*" Thii was begun in the last year of the following by Gustavus Adolphiii*tiiiA 
thQ reiga of Charlei UL, and ended in lie might pxoiecate the wu in aosm. 
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his country. In an assembly of the states, convened in 
the vear 1614, he regulated tlie forms of legal proceed- 
ings^, the aHairs of commerce, the military establish- 
ment, aod many other matters important to the public 
prosperity, so that to this prince, though bo much dis- 
tinguished by his military conduct, the Swedes are 
indebted for the best regulations of their government. 

Though the circumstances of these northern countries 
did not admit much of that early refinement, which has 
ennobled the history of more favoured regions, we dis- 
cover amidst all their disadvantages two bright lumi- 
naries of science, Copernic, or Copernicus, a Prussian, 
and Tycho Brahe, a Dane, the former the restorer of the 
true system of the universe, the latter the father of the 
modern astronomy. 

Copernicus, who died in the year 1543, three years 
before the birth of Tycho, had revived the system of the 
ancient sages^, which assumes the sun to be the centra! 
body of the planetary movements ,* but for want of 
instruments and observations his theory attracted little 
attention, until, more than fifty years afterwards, Galileo, 
assisted by the telescope, perceived the gibbosity of 
Venus, which confirmed it in regard to that planet**. 



1 Puff, tome ii. p. 225. 
" The fiisl idea of hisnystem he founil 
■n the »ritiii)(« of Plularcb, who tiiU|;ht 
him that some PvthagoreonB, nmong 
ulheis Fhilutaus, bad Gonceiv>^'l that the 
■un is in the watii of the iiniverK, uul 
that the earth terolved round the tua; 
■ad (Iiat othen, denybg the diurnal mo- 
tiun of the lieiTcnl)- boiliei, had taught 
that the earth alio tevolred rounil its own 
axis. He learned dm fnim Martiunua 
Capello, that iJomE philoiDphen hod 
thodf^lit, that Venus and Mercury per- 
fcrnie<t revolullonn round the inn. He 
traM born at Thgni in Ptuasta, ia the year 
1473, and learned th^- eleniouli of anliD- 
botoy in Cracon, nud atleiwarda in Italy. 
H'k lystem WW pubUtbud ia ths year 



1S43, under the title De Rrvolujtenibut 
CntfUbtu^llai. di.1 Mathem. par Mun- 

■* Ttie liffhl of adente could not how- 
ever penetnile the thick darkueiu uf the 
papal court, fur not only wan Galileo per- 
Mciiled by the loquuiliun, and twice 
campolled to retract hia own inferences, 
but even in the yeur 1 742 the two riodIu, 
who publidicd the colebnted Prinapia of 
Newton, found it Deceaury to premise a 
declaration, in which tlivy proftiaiieil lo 
oHUme the hypolbeaia of tlu motion of 
the varlh only becauae they could not 
othcrwue explain the syatiin uf llie author, 

iaaucd by the pontic aguiuit that mo. 
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In the interval^ Tycho, probably desirous of being the 
author of a new system, combined that of Copernicus 
with the received system of Ptolemy, which had been 
published towards the middle of the second centuiy. 
Maintaining accordingly with Copernicus, that the other 
planets perform revolutions round the sun, he taught 
that the sun, together with the moon, revolves round 
the earth, and that the apparent diurnal motions of the 
heavenly bodies are real*^ Though the Danish astro- 
nomer corrupted the simple theory of Copernicus, he 
greatly improved by his observations the science of 
astronomy, of the practical part of which he must be 
considered as the author*^, while the credit of restoring 
its theory is due to his Prussian predecessor. 

The events of the scientific life of Tycho were remark*' 
ably connected with appearances in the heavens ^^ 
Surprised at the accuracy, with which an eclipse of die 
sun had been computed, he resolved to study astnh 
nomy : having discovered a want of exactness in astro- 
nomical tables, relative to a conjunction of the planet^ 
Saturn and Jupiter, he conceived the project of per- 
fecting the theory of the planets : astonished at the 
appearance of a new star in the constellation of Cassio- 
peia, he determined to construct a new catalogue of th^ 
stars, an enterprise not before repeated since the tim^ 
of Hipparchus; and a comet led him to discover th« 



*° He was born in the year 1546 in 
Schonen, and died in the year 1601. 

*^ Raimard Ursus, who claimed the 
honour of inventing the system of Tycho, 
improved it by the invention of the Semi- 
Tychonic system, which attributed a di- 
urnal revolution to the earth, though this 
was claimed by Longomoutanus. — Mon- 
tuda, tome i. p. 662. 

*■ The principal service, which he per- 
formed to astronomy, was his improve- 
ment of the theory of refractions, though 
in this he committed two enors, fint in 



supposing tlie solar refractions to 
greater than those of the stars, second^ 
in terminating the former at the forty- 
fifUi degree of altitude, the latter at tb* 
twentieth. The theory of the moon h^ 
improved by discovering the inequalitf^ 
named the variation ; the alternate chan^O 
of the inclination of the orbit, by which 
it is increased and diminished ; and that 
the nodes are alternately retnHJ^rade 9Md 
progressive. — Ibid., p. 664—^66. 
^ Ibid., p. 653—663. 
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erroneousness of the prevailing philosophy, which repre- 
sented such bodies as meteors generated in our atmo- 
sphere, and the celestial spaces as filled with a solid 
and impenetrable substance. 

Frederic II. of Denmark, whose reign extended from 
the year 1559 to the year 1588, was the liberal patron 
of Tycho**, and, that he might prosecute his observa- 
tions, gave him the little island of Huine in the Sound, 
and erected in it the observatory of Uraniburgh**. Chris- 
tian IV., his successor, has disgraced himself by a neglect, 
which compelled the great astronomer of his country to 
seek a retreat at Prague, under the protection of the em- 
peror. As, however, the government, in the next reign, 
became an absolute monarchy, the banishment of a man 
of science could not be of much importance to that 
nation, and might usefully transfer his talents to another 
country, where they might be productive of greater 
advantage. The advantage in this case appears to have 
been, that Tycho was brought into conjunction with 
Kepler, who from his observations inferred, though he 
coidd not explain, the laws of the planetary motions, and 
thus prepared the way for Newton. 

** Mullet, tome vii. pp. 144, 206—21 1. Scarcely a vestige was discoverable in tha 
^Umniburgh was destroyed by the year 1632.— Moutucla, tome i. p. 669. 
▼ktece of the windsi aud by neglect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the history of Germany, from the abdication of Charles V. in the 
year 1556, to the conclusion of the war of thirty years 

in the year 1648. 

The imperial dimity independent of the papacy, and the council of Trent disMlfedr 
in the year 1563. — ^The war of thirty years he^n, 1618. — ^The Danes begin to 
support the Protestants, 1625 — Biake peace, 1629.— The Swedes invade Germaay, 
1630/— The Protestants of Germany make an alliance with France, 1634.— Tlit 
war ended, 1648. 

Sufficient preparation has now been made, for enter- 
ing on the consideration of the history of Germany, 
during the period intervening between the abdication 
of Charles V. and the peace of Westphalia, a period 
terminating in the first general arrangement of European 
interests. The German empire, itself at this time rather 
a confederacy than a single state, was naturally the 
government in which a system of federative relations 
might best be formed ; and the looseness of its feudal 
constitution easily admitting the separate connexions of 
its members with the surrounding states, this system 
might easily be so extended, as to comprehend inde- 
pendent nations in the combinations of a federative 
policy. 

The influence of religious opinion was of paramount 
importance in forming the political system of Europe. 
The ecclesiastical division, generated by the reforma- 
tion, arrayed the two opposing interests within the 
empire, and thus furnished the original principle of that 
equilibrium of contending powers, by which a balance 
was afterwards established in the general system. That 
revolution in the religion of Europe did indeed extend 
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. its influences through the concerns of all the govern- 
ments of tiie west. It gave independence and power 
to the United Provinces of the Netherlands ; it intro- 
I duced the distant nations of Denmark and Sweden into 
t the general policy of Europe ; it even formed the con-> 
I Bexion between France and the German states ; it 
[ animated the struggle between Spain and England ; and 
it furnished the predominant principle in all the internal 
[ Agitations of our own triple government. Individuals 
everywhere felt that tliey had a private and personal 
I cause to be maintained, and were impelled to Beek 
, unong foreigners the co-operation necessary for their 
I protection. The ardour of religious principle inspired 
lAeir conduct with an energy, which considerations 
Ifiierely political would have been insufficient to supply, 
I Imd furnished a common principal action to those, 
I Iwtween whom no merely political relation could then 
have existed. 

It has however been justly remarked' that, by a pecu- 
liar combination of events, the division of the church 
Was connected with two circumstances, without which 
the result would have been wholly difierent. These 
Were the extraordinary aggrandisement of the house of 
Austria, and its attachment to the support of the ancient 
religion. The former, it has been observed, aroused 
the princes, and the other armed the people. While 
the agency of the reformation was provided by the 
accumulation of abuses of the Roman see on the one 
part, and by the increase and diffusion of intellectual 
improvement on the other, the nations, on which it was 
to be employed, were also disposed to receive it to the 
beat advantage by that long and complex combination 
t)f events, which terminated in the peculiar situation of 
the German empire and its reigning family. The first 
»' UW. pf IliB Thirty Ycari' W« ia Germmiy, by SebUlw, »ul. i. p. -1. Dull 1800, ' 
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adjustment of the interests of Europe required the <ion- 
currence of the most various influences, and accordingly 
moral and political causes appear to have co-operated, 
in the most direct and palpable manner, to the important 
result. 

The history of Germany from the abdication of the 
emperor Charles V. to the commencement of the cele- 
brated war of thirty years, or through an interval of sixty- 
two years, was but the preparation for the final struggle 
of the revolution of religion, which had been effected in 
the reign of that emperor. Every thing relating to this 
grand crisis of Europe was gigantic in its dimensions, in 
due proportion to the magnitude of the interests, which 
were to be arranged. Sixty-two years of preparation 
introduced a struggle, which has been characterised as a 
war of the extraordinary duration of thirty years ; and 
twelve years before its conclusion began those efforts of 
negotiation, which were necessary for reducing into one 
common arrangement the numerous and disagreeing in- 
terests of the contending parties. 

It was a curious combination of events, that France, 
during the long period of this preparation of the German 
struggles, should have been by its own religious dissen- 
sions disabled for interfering to create any disturbance. 
That government was afterwards an important agent in 
effecting the adjustment, but in the previous formation 
of the contending parties of Germany its interposition 
must have been premature and embarrassing. We ac- 
cordingly observe its influence on the concerns of the 
empire suspended during three successive reigns, its own 
internal agitations compelling it to suffer those of the 
neighbouring country to pursue their course in an un- 
molested progress. 

Three years before Ferdinand was advanced to the 
throne of the empire, the peace of religion had formed a 
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temporary accommodation between the papal and the 
protestant parties of Germany. It was indeed an ac- 
fjommodation, which contained the germs of future hos- 
tility. A claim had been strenuously urged by each 
jparty, which, as it could not obtain the acquiescence of 
^e other, was arbitrarily admitted by Ferdinand, and 
lius remained liable to be questioned, whenever a favour- 
ible opportunity should occur. The Roman Catholics 
squired*, that those prelates, who should afterwards 
embrace the tenets of the Protestants, should be deprived 
(f their benefices, a regulation distinguished by the name 
S the ecclesiastical reservation. The Protestants on the 
(therhand demanded, that a toleration should be secured 
I those subjects of the Roman-catholic ecclesiastics, 
'ho should have conformed to the confession of Augs- 
urgli. In both instances, after various efforts unsuc- 
Cessfully employed to bring the two parties to agreement, 
it was found necessary to substitute a decree of the sove- 
reign for an amicable accommodation. To these occa- 
sions of future dissension between the Protestants and 
the Roman Catholics was added one, which prepared a 
dissension among the Protestants themselves, a declara- 
tion^ having been expressly inserted in the treaty, which 
confined to the followers of Luther the advantages then 
accorded. 

With this imperfect adjustment was concluded the long 
and busy reign of Charles V. The abdication of that 
prince then disjoined his German from his Spanish 
dominions, bis brother Ferdinand, long before advanced 
to the expectant dignity of king of the Romans, and em- 
ployed in the administration of the imperial government, 
succeeding him on the throne of the empire, while his 
son Philip became his successor on that of Spain. A 
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sympathy of interest was maintained between the two 
branches of the Austrian family, which accordingly con- 
tinued to be regarded by other governments as one great 
and formidable power ; but the close and intimate ynion 
of Germany and Spain was at an end, and, while the 
energies of the latter were exhausted in struggles, instru* 
mental to the development of the maritime interests of 
JSurope, and preparatory. to a more perfect adjustment of 
its federative relations, the former proceeded separately 
in a course of action, which terminated in effecting aii 
intermediate and preparatory arrangement of the system. 
• Four reigns intervened between the abdication of 
Charles V. and the commencement of the war of thirty 
years. The two former of these, which occupied about 
•eighteen years, were distinguished by the ability and the 
-moderation of the sovereigns ; the two latter, which filled 
the much larger space of forty-three years, were not less 
remarkable for the mismanagement and disorder of the 
government. Though however so direct a contrast is 
observable between the reigns of the earlier and of the 
later of these princes, all may perhaps appear to have 
•contributed to prepare the commotions, by which the 
empire was afterwards agitated. 

The advancement of Ferdinand to the throne of the 
empire was the epoch of the independence of the imr 
perial dignity* in regard to the see of Rome. Before 
this time a personal coronation by the Roman pontiff had 
been esteemed necessary for conferring the imperial dig- 
nity, together with the power of securing to another 
•person the reversion of the crown by nominating him 
.the king of the Romans. The pretension of the papal 
court continued to be admitted, until the pontiff brought 
it into question, by contemptuously rejecting the respect- 

4 Coxe'f HistoftfaeHouseof Au8tfia,vol.i.pp.587, 539. - 
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ful application of FerdiDand for the customary honour, 
offended at the concessions, which that prince had granted 
to the Protestants in the peace of religion. When how- 
ever Ferdinand had indignantly commanded liis ambas- 
sador to depart from Rome within three days, if the 
pontiff should persist in refusing him an audience, the 
latter judged it prudent to enter into an explanation of 
(he supremacy, which he claimed ; and the result of the 
discussion was that the power, arrogated by the see of 
Rome, was even by Roman Catholics considered as des- 
titute of all real foundation, and that the personal coro- 
nation by the pope was declared to be not requisite to 
the assumption of the imperial character. Maximilian 
the eldest son of Ferdinand, soon afterwards constituted 
king of the Romans in opposition to the wishes of the 
pope, withheld from him the last acknowledgment of 
superiority, by substituting the word obsequium for obe- 
dientia in the public compliment, addressed to the head 
of the church on this occasion. The papal pretension 
had done its work, first in relaxing the constitution of the 
empire, and then in binding the emperor to the see of 
Rome in the crisis of the reformation ; but, the two par- 
ties of the empire being at this time regularly formed, 
aod subjected to the action of determined interests, the 
external agency of the see of Rome was no longer either 
1 necessary or convenient, and the peculiar conne.\ion of 
the two governments was accordingly terminated, as the 
ligature in the formation of an animal is separated, when 
its function had ceased. 

Ferdinand, though regardless of the papal claim of a 
H direct superiority, was yet by a Spanish education* 
^k tttached to the church of Rome. In his anxiety how- 
^1 ever to procure the assistance of the Protestants against 
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the Turks, he endeavoured to conciliate them, by observ- 
ing with the most exact impartiality the provisions of the 
peace concluded at Nassau, and even solicited the coun- 
cil of Trent^ to gratify them by permitting the marriage 
of the clergy, and the administration of the communion 
under both kinds. Only the latter of the two concessions^ 
the consideration of which had been by the council 
referred to the pontiflf, could be obtained. That council, 
which had been assembled for remedying the separation 
of the Protestants, was dissolved in the year 1563, Fer- 
dinand himself declaring '^ that no advantage could be 
expected from it, though its sessions should be continued 
during a century* This prince died in the year follow- 
ing the dissolution of this celebrated assembly, when he 
had by the discreet exercise of the most valuable, though 
not the most splendid qualities, restored the exhausted 
energies of his country, and conciliated the esteem and 
love even of a divided people. 

The historian De Thou® has concluded his eulogy of 
Ferdinand with remarking, that he was in no other 
respect more fortunate, than in having such a successor 
as his son Maximilian II. This prince with great ability 
pursued the conciliating conduct of his father, and was^ 
even disposed to show favour to the Protestants, havin 
received his education^, though in the court of Spain 
from a Silesian, who was secretly attached to the doc 
trines of Luther. Nor was he deficient in firmness anc 
vigour, for to these qualities alone can it be ascribed tha 
while France and the Netherlands were agitated 
religious dissension, he maintained his empire in trarx- 
quillity, no part of his territories^^, except Hungary, bein^ 
in his reign visited by war. Grateful for the blessings 

• Schmidt, tome viii. pp. 139,232, 260. 7 Coxc, vol. i. p. 595. 
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experienced under his pacific government, Germany re- 
vived for him the appellation of the delight of mankind}^ , 
which had been bestowed upon the Roman Titus, 

Such a combination of estimable qualities, occurring 
in two successive princes, though through so short an 
interval as eighteen years, might be supposed to have 
conduced to the firm and lasting establishment of the 
pubh'c tranquillity, instead of being in any respect pre- 
paratory to a great and general convulsion. Circum- 
stanced however as the two religious parties of Germany 
were at the commencement of the reign of Ferdinand, 
the indulgence exercised by that sovereign and his son 
towards the recent party of the Protestants, though ema- 
nating only from the general mildness and equity of their 
government, allowed these to acquire a strength and im- 
portance, which afterwards provoked the most violent 
opposition of their adversaries. Ferdinand, as has been 
already mentioned, far from maintaining the rigour of 
the Roman church, solicited the pontiff to indulge his 
subjects with the cup in the eucharist, and their priests 
with tlie permission of marriage, and actually obtained 
from him the former concession. Maximilian*' persisted 
in the same endeavours to conciliate the two religious 
parties, by urging the expediency of abolishing the 
celibacy of the clergy, until he had been repeatedly 
menaced with the papal vengeance; and to the protes- 
tant nobility of Austria'^ he allowed the free exercise of 
their religion within their immediate patronage, though 
he refused it to the cities, as belonging to the demesnes 
of the sovereign. 

When, under the favourable influence of two such 
reigns, the Protestants had become so considerable, as to 
alarm and exasperate the jealousy of their adversaries, a 

'■ U)iJ., p.204; SchmiJt.toniciiii.p. 
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much longer period of misgovemment allowed the two 
parties to indulge their mutual animosity in various pre- 
paratory contentions, which plainly portended the ap- 
proaching convulsion of the empire. 

Rodolph II., the earlier of two inefficient princes, 
whose reigns occupied this latter interval, has been de- 
scribed as affording a model of government ^* vicious in 
every particular. During thirty-six years was the govern- 
ment of this divided state abandoned to mistresses and 
favourites ; and so effectually was the emperor secluded 
from general intercourse, that strangers, who wished to 
see him, found it necessary to disguise themselves as 
grooms, and address him when he was visiting his stables. 
Whatever efficiency was possessed by this ill-qualified 
sovereign, was directed to the suppression of that party ^, 
which his predecessors had protected, his education, with 
that of his brother, who succeeded him, having been 
committed to his mother, the sister of Philip II. of Spain, 
and of a disposition altogether congenial to that of that 
prince. The protestant worship was accordingly sup- 
pressed in Austria ; attempts were made to deprive the 
Protestants in Hungary and Bohemia of the immutiities, 
which they enjoyed ; and all occasions were employed 
for distressing and reducing that party in the empire, as 
in those other dominions of the emperor. 
• But, while the politician must in every respect con- 
demn the conduct of Rodolph, the philosopher will 
recollect with gratitude ^^ that he was the protector and 
patron of Tycho Brahe, who had been driven from Den- 
mark by the neglect of his sovereign, and that his patro- 
nage has been rendered memorable by the construction 
of the Rodolphine Tables, in calculating which Tycho 
was assisted by Kepler^' a German, who, in his compu- 

. '* Pfeflel, tome ii.pp. 210, 212. " Ibid., pp. 727, 728. 
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lations of the planetary motions, arrived at the very 
threshold of the Newtonian thcorj' of gravitation". 
Learning; indeed flourished under his auspices in all its 
departments. He formed collections of curious specimens 
of the fine arts, of the remains of antiquity, and of the 
objects of natural history ; he provided gardens for the 
study of botany ; he cultivated chemistry and mineralogy 
with considerable success; and he encouraged literature 
60 strenuously in Bohemia, that the Greek and Latin 
writers were generally known there, and his reign was 
the classical age of the language of that country. Un- 
happily even his love of learning had a mischievous 
influence on the character of Rodolph, for from Tycho'^ 
he learned to indulge in the reveries of astrology and 
alchemy, and apprehending from the prognostications of 
the learned Dane, that his life was exposed to danger 
from one of his own family, he secluded himself from 
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society, and became utterly negligent of the concerns of 
his government. 

Tycho, though, placed on the confines of two periods*'*, 
he partook of the darkness of the one and of the light of 
the other, had however made very useful observations, 
and Kepler had in his calculations made so good use of 
them, that Leibnitz ^^ ascribed it to the divine providence, 
that the observations of the Danish should have fallen 
into the hands of the German astronomer. Kepler gave 
also a powerful impulse to the geometry of his age ; but 
those mathematicians only can here be noticed, who have 
enlarged the powers of the human mind by the invention 
of new modes of reasoning. But the varying narrative 
of intellectual improvement is a landscape darkened by a 
troubled sky, in which diflferent tracts are successively 
illuminated and obscured, until the clouds of ignorance 
and error are at length dissipated by the rays of truth, 
and the wide horizon is made glorious by its unobstructed 
splendour. The learning, which Rodolph had so suc- 
cessfully encouraged in the university of Prague, was 
suppressed there fifteen years after his death", together 
with the protestant religion ; and so successful in ex- 
tinguishing the knowledge, and in enslaving the minds 
of the Bohemians, were the Jesuits, to whose care the 
university was then committed, that the very history of 
the country was from that time discontinued, and a 
Bohemian book can now rarely be discovered, to indicate 
that the people had ever been enlightened. 

This feeble sovereign was at length deprived of his 
hereditary dominions by his brother Matthias, who in the 
next year succeeded him in the imperial dignity. The 
vigour and enterprise, with which the new emperor had 
advanced his fortune, gave promise of a reign very dif- 
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ferent from that of his immediate predecessor ; but the 
difficulties of his situation were productive of not less 
(disorder, than the weakness of Rodolph. His efforts to 
pplant the preceding soverei^rn in Bohemia*^, had en- 
uraged the discontented and turbulent of that country ; 
And he soon discovered, that he had sacrificed the in- 
dependence of his authority to the gratification of an- 
Icipating by a short time his enjoyment of power. 
□stead therefore of recovering the government from the 
lisorders, in which it had been involved by the incapa- 
ity of his predecessors, he was forced to permit them to 
lake their course, aggravated as they had been by the 
Mifices of his own ambition, and this too in the very 
listrict, in which at the conclusion of his own short reign 
hey first assumed a character of violence. 
■ The religious dissension of the empire was not con- 
fined to the struggle of the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics, for an important division had arisen among 
the former in consequence of the twofold origin of the 
reformation. This disagreement of the Protestants'* first 
showed itself in the year 15G0, when in a general assem- 
bly of tiiat profession an attempt was made, especially 
i^ the elector palatine, to explain and modify the con- 
ision of Augsburgh, so as to accommodate it to tlie 
ictrine of Calvin. The same elector^ afterwards pro- 
dded to abolish Lutheranism in liis own state, and 
ecute its adherents ; and he published, in opposition 
the confessionof Augsburgh, the catechism of Heidel- 
■g, as the creed of the Calvinists of Germany. At 
igth**, in the year 1580, the progress of Calvinism and 
intolerant spirit drove the Lutherans to a measure of 
istance, in the publication of a form of belief, which 
ley most inaptly denominated the book of concord. 
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A general view ^ has been already given of the influ* 
ence of this grand division of the reformation, when it 
was represented, that the twofold character of the doctrine* 
ef the Protestants appears to have been necessary to the 
formation of a moderate and intermediate system of 
opinions, and that it at the same time furnished prin^ 
ciples of political agency, accommodated to various' 
exigencies of the system of Europe. Its influence, as it 
acted upon the empire, demands a special consideration. 

The Protestants^ were at this time far superior iw 
number to the Roman Catholics, and must have oveN 
powered their adversaries, if their strength had not been- 
diminished by the reciprocal antipathy of their two 
churches. The issue proved the wisdom of cardinal' 
Commendon, who in the very commencement of thef 
schism had predicted, that theological contention and 
hatred would deliver the church of Rome from danger. 
It must at the first view appear to a Protestant unfortu* 
nate, that so fair an opportunity of bringing over to the 
cause of the Protestants the principal government of 
Europe, should then have been lost by this dissension j 
but, besides that it may well be questioned, whether 
Europe was yet, in a religious view, prepared for a revo- 
lution so decisive in its ecclesiastical arrangements, con- 
siderations are suggested by the circumstances of the 
empire, which may dispose us to regard as in a political 
view beneficial, the division which interrupted and re-* 
strained its progress. 

If we consider the great war of thirty years as the 
process, by which, through the instrumentality of the 
mutual opposition of the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics of Germany, a system of equilibrium was to be formed 
among the governments of Europe, we must regard that 
dissension of the Protestants, which rendered such an 
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equilibrium consistent with a vaBt numerical superiority' * 
jf their party, as a very favourable circumstance. If 
their great disproportion of number had been brought to 
ict with unanimity against the Roman Catholics, the 
balance of the empire must have been destroyed, and 
with it must have been lost that adjustment of the gene-' I 
pal system, to which it was instrumental. Weakened aa" 
the Protestants were by the disunion of the two sects, 
tliey were, though greatly more numerous, unequal in- 
Force to the inferior number of the Roman Catholica,^ 
md it was found impossible to maintain the interior 
balance of the empire, without calling in that foreign 
aid, by which a system of general equilibrium was 
begun. 

A different, but not less important influence, of thitf 
lisunion of the Protestants of Germany remains to be 
jonsidered. The empire has been described as the cen- 
tral organ of the European system, from whicli the 
:ombinations of a federative policy were to be extended 
to the other states. As these combinations originated 
in the struggle of the Protestants, it appears to have 
been convenient that the empire should comprise among 
its various members some, which might be respectively 
connected by religious affinities with their two great 
parties. We accordingly observe, that the Lutheran 
doctrine formed a connexion of religion between the em- 
pire and the northern governments of Denmark and 
Sweden, and that the doctrine of Calvin constituted 
another with the Dutch republic. These afiinities ap- 
pear to belong severally to the two distinct periods of the 
federative policy of Europe, the connexion with the 
northern governments relating chiefly to the earlier ad- 
justment, effected by the treaty of Westphalia, and that 
formed with the Dutch republic, relating more especially 
to the succeeding struggles, in which the republic waa 
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the principal agent of the negotiations opposed to the 
ascendency of France. 

The history of the war of thirty years, in which so 
many causes and circumstances had their development, 
is reducible into four periods ; the palatine, the Danish, 
the Swedish, and the French. Of these the palatine 
period comprehended the internal struggle, with which 
it commenced ; the others exhibit the successive intro- 
duction of the three foreign governments into the domes- 
tic combinations of the empire. 

The troubles, which first agitated the empire, and 
then almost the whole of Europe, began in Bohemia, 
where, almost two centuries before, a war of religion had 
been maintained for the doctrine of Huss. Intolerance 
again provoked resistance in that country, and the con- 
tention soon involved whatever of the spirit of religious 
hostility existed in Germany. The emperor Matthias, 
apprehending that after his death, as he had no legiti- 
mate child, his dominions, even the hereditary kingdoms 
of Bohemia and Hungary, might be transferred to another 
family, procured Ferdinand, a grandson of the emperor of 
that name, to be crowned king of the former of these two 
countries in the year 1617, and in the following year of the 
latter. This prince, who had received from the Jesuits a 
monastic education, soon displayed the bigotry of his cha- 
racter^, in his efforts to suppress the privileges, which 
had been conceded to the Protestants of Bohemia by the 
emperor Rodolph II. In these circumstances a general 
alarm prevailed among the Bohemian Protestants, which 
disposed them to rise in arms on the slightest pretence; 
and the great war of Germany and of Europe accordingly 
arose from a difference in the interpretation of an ambi- 
guous clause in the royal edict of toleration*^. The 
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Bohemians, encouraged by the speedy junction of the 
Sileslans and Lusatiaiis, soon found a leader in the elec- 
tor palatine, who, inflamed by ambition on account of 
his recent marriage with a daughter of James i. of Eng- 
land, flattered himself with the hope of rising to the 
royal dignity, by possessing himself of the throne of their 
country. Matthias, while he was exerting his last feeble 
effort to stifle this war in its birth, either by arms or by 
negotiation, sunk in his turn, like his predecessor, under 
the difliculties of his situation, and left Germany to the 
bigotry and violence of Ferdinand II. 

The new emperor was a prince in every respect quali- 
fied to bring into action the energies, which were exer- 
cised in the long war of Germany. Endowed by nature 
with all the virtues of a great sovereign^', with pru- 
dence, firmness, generosity, and magnanimity, he bad 
been taught by a monastic education to regard the 
destruction of the protestant religion as the grand object 
of his government. When therefore his intolerance had 
provoked the resistance of his subjects, the high qualities 
of his native character enabled him to sustain the con- 
test with ability and perseverance, and drawing succes- 
sively into the conflict the efl'orts of other nations, ren- 
dered the war of Germany the war of Europe, and the 
means of a general adjustment of European interests. 

The elector palatine was unable to obtain any foreign 
assistance in his struggle with the emperor. James I. 
«f England, who was then negotiating a marriage 
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between his son and a princess of Spain^ was unwilling 
to offend the court of that country ; nor was he, in his 
high estimation of the kingly dignity, disposed to assist 
a revolted subject, though his own son-in-law. Den- 
mark and Sweden, occupied with their own contentions^ 
had not at this time leisure for a German enterprise^ 
The United Provinces were sufficiently engaged in 
confirming and securing their newly acquired independ- 
ence, amidst the commotions of political and religious 
parties. From the death of Henry IV. of France, that 
country, lastly, had lost its importance, and its govern- 
ment had become subservient to the interests and views 
of Spain^. The elector, thus abandoned to his own 
resourceSj was at the end of about two years overpowered 
by the emperor. 

The first period of the war was in this manner speedilj 
concluded, and, after a contest so short, peace might 
have been established, if the emperor had been disposed 
to act with moderation. The vengeful and intolerant 
character of this prince however prevailed to excite new 
and more violent hostility, and the palatine contest 
served but to expose that character to general observa- 
tion, and to provoke an extended resistance. The 
emperor, not content with the humiliation of his enemy, 
transferred the electoral dignity to the duke of Bavaria" 
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>nd purposed to gratify his own adherents with a diti' 
sion of the Palatinate. These measures excited alarm 
among the Protestants, who saw that, by the transfer of 
the electoral dignity from a protestant to a Roman- 
catholic prince, their interest in the electoral college 
was reduced to two of the seven votes**; and this alarm 
was increased by the persecution of the Protestants, then 
comraenced in the Austrian territories, and by the vio- 
lence employed iu introducing into the Palatinate the 
relig:ion of Rome. 

Urged by these considerations the German Protestants 
looked round for foreign assistance*; and it happened 
that at this time foreign powers were willing to inter- 
pose. The policy of the English government had been 
changed, the project of a marriage, to be concluded 
between the prince of Wales and the Spanish infanta, 
having been abandoned, and a matrimonial treaty having 
been subsequently concluded with the court of France. 
The French court, under the vigorous administration 
of Richelieu, had resumed the political system of Henry 
IV., which was opposed to the aggrandisement of the 
house of Austria, though too much occupied in the 
suppression of the Huguenots for engaging at once in 
a foreign war. The United Provinces were willing to 
enter into subsidiary treaties against the house of 
Austria. The two northern sovereigns of Denmark and 
Sweden above all were interested both by religion and 
policy in opposing the extension of the imperial autho- 
f ity through the north of Germany, and were also stimu- 
lated against Ferdinand by personal considerations*. 

■• The leven electora were the three Iraosfet on equal inttfrest m the electoral 

^TchbUtKiin of the Rhine, the elector collEge. 

ttaUtine, the king at Bahemia, and the " Cuxc, lol. i. p. 79S, &c. 

(elector* of Simoiiy and Brandenburj;. " Gustavus Adulphiis wosoff^nile'l by 
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The king of Denmark, assisted with troops or money 
by all the other powers, except Sweden, took the field 
as the chief of the confederacy opposed to the emperor. 
In his competition for this lionourablc station with 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, he was supported by the 
credit of his brother-in-law the king of England; by the 
connexion which he had with the circle of Lower Saxony, 
as count of Oldenburg and duke of Holstein" ; by the 
superior reputation which a more mature age bad per- 
mitted him to acquire; and by jealousy of Gustavus, 
who required, as he possessed no territory in Germany, 
the cession of some considerable fortress on the Baltic. 
Overcome by the superior influence of his rival, the 
king of Sweden withdrew from the contest, nor did he 
take any concern in the war, until the efforts of Den- 
mark had failed. That crisis indeed soon occurred. 
The king of Denmark began his operations in the year 
1625, and before the close of the year 1628 he was him- 
self dispossessed of all his continental territories, except 
the single fortress of Gluckstadt^. His territories were 
restored by a treaty concluded in the year 1G29 ; but this 
was purchased by renouncing the interests of his Ger- 
man allies. 

The emperor had then again an opportunity of re- 
establishing the tranquillity of Germany, which he agai" 



den by hii futher, and hai! uace inces- 
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sacrificed to the pride of success. The situation of the 
other powers of Europe appeared to favour the projects 
of his ambition^. Charles I. oflEngland was embar- 
rassed by his fatal contention with his parliament, and 
involved in hostilities botli with France and Spain. 
The court of France, besides the contest with England, 
was still engaged in a civil war with the Huguenots, 
and was also disputing with Spain the succession of j 
Mantua". The Dutch were at once awed from without 
by the united forces of Austria and Spain, and agitated 
within by commotions political and religious. The 
Turks were at this time by intestine troubles rendered 
incapable of exercising their usual hostility against the 
house of Austria. Sigismond king of Poland was the 
faithful ally of the emperor; the king of Denmark had 
been reduced to submission ; and the distant sovereign 
of the petty state of Sweden did not excite any appre- 
hension in the mind of a prince, so powerful and so 
successful as Ferdinand. Encouraged by a combination 
of so many apparently auspicious circumstances, he had 
conceived a plan of ambition, in which he proposed to 
crush the Protestants of Germany, to establish his own 
absolute authority, to acquire a naval force on the Baltic, 
to dethrone Gustavus, and to restore the crown of Swe- 
den to Sigismond king of Poland, his brother-in-law and 

ally. 

As the fall of the elector palatine had brought forward 
the king of Denmark, so that of the king of Denmark 
called forth the king of Sweden, and a new period of 



" Com, vol. i. p. 814— 817. 
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this great and various contest had its commencement. 
Cardinal Richelieu, eager to provide a new adversary 
for the house of Austria, negotiated a truce between 
Poland and Sweden ^», which left the latter at liberty for 
a war with the emperor. Gustavus, though his ov«- 
tures of assistance were favourably received only by two 
princes^, one of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenburg and the 
deposed administrator of Magdeburg, entered Germany 
with only fifteen thousand men in the year 1630, trust- 
ing to early success for procuring adherents and support 
Fortunately for his enterprise, the emperor, as if under 
the influence of an infatuation, had sent a considerable 
number of his best troops on various foreign expedi- 
tions^, and was afterwards induced by the artful nego- 
tiations of the French to dismiss eighteen thousand of 
his best cavalry. The successes of Gustavus soon dis- 
posed the French to negotiate with him on terms of 
equality**, which had been before declined; and in the 
year 1631 a treaty of subsidy was concluded with him 
by that government. 

The king of Sweden, in the year following that in 
which he had begun his enterprise, gained over the im- 
perialists the important victory of Leipsic, chiefly because 
his new tactics**, which were fitted for rapid and vigorous 
movements, gave him a decisive superiority. A series 
of successes rewarded the heroism and conduct of 
Gustavus, though limited to a very brief period, his 
career being terminated by death at the battle of Lutzen, 
little more than two years after he had entered Germany ; 
even then the Swedish army remained masters of the 
field, when the commander had perished, who had led 
them to victory. 

On this occasion might the emperor by conciliation 

«> Coxe, ToL i. p. 831. o Ibid., p. 836. ^ Ibid., pp. ^19, 826. 
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lave concluded an advantageous peace with the Pro- 
'•testants*^ ; but, considering the death of Gustavus as 
ijktal to the success of his adversaries, he resisted the 
Advice of his own general, who urged the expediency of 
•eeking an accommodation. Though however the crown 
•f Sweden was by that event transferred to Christina, a 
"femaie and a minor, the exertions of the government 
(Were continued with considerable vigour to the conclu- 
pion of the war. The hostilities, in which it had been 
long engaged, had disciplined the people; and the 
xdiancellor Oxenstiern, already distinguished by the 
wisdom of his policy, was found in military ability almost 
Bqual to fill the place of Gustavus. 

If it be asked, what was the operation of an event so 
remarkable, as the death of that prince in the mid-career 
of victory, the answer has already been partly given by 
historians*', who have remarked that the Swedish hero, 
transported by success, had forgotten the cause in which 
he was engaged, and had begun to take measures for 
establishing his own power in the heart of Germany, 
The ball, which deprived him of life, rescued Germany 
and Europe from the confusion, in which they must have 
been involved by the success of this enterprise of ambi- 
tion. The interposition of Sweden was continued with 
sufficient vigour by the energies, which his heroism had 
excited and directed ; but the object of that interposition 
was from this event an honourable peace, not a conquest 
to be effected in the empire. 

To this remark it may be added, that the abatement 
of the vigour of the Swedish interposition, which was 
consequent to the death of the king, had an important 
operation, as it left room for the transformation of the 
French government from the character of a subsidizing 
ally into that of an active principal in the war, and thus 

•• COM) \(A. i. p. 8S7. 1 Ibid, ji. S62 j Scbilla, toL iL pp. SS, 99. 
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completed the combinations of the great struggle of Ger- 
many. The Swedes with their German allies sustained 
so severe a defeat about two years after the death of 
Gustavus, that it was found necessary to form with 
France an offensive and defensive alliance, in addition tg 
the treaty of subsidy, which already connected that coun- 
try with Sweden. The terms required by France were 
such **, as delivered to that nation the keys of the empire, 
and consequently could not have been admitted by the 
Germans, except in a crisis of no ordinary difficulty. 

The first effort of negotiation was made towards the 
close of the year 1636, and early in the following Ferdi- 
nand II. died, leaving his dominions to his son Ferdinand 
III., who had just before been elected king of the Ro- 
mans. When the period of negotiation had thus been 
commenced, the unyielding bigotry and unbounded am- 
bition of Ferdinand II. were no longer suited to the time, 
and a sovereign of a different character, yet still possess- 
ing distinguished endowments, was required for con- 
ducting the great struggle to an orderly termination. 
Ferdinand III. has accordingly been described as posses- 
sing the virtues of his father, without those faults, wbicb 
had rendered that prince the scourge of Germany"- 
Equally prudent, and more warlike than his predecessor, 
the young prince sustained with ability the contest, 
which the bigotry and ambition of his father had pro- 
voked and exasperated ; free from his intolerance, he 
allowed religious animosities to subside into a modera- 
tion, which admitted a mutual accommodation of con- 
flicting interests ; and more artful in bis ambition, he 
concealed the plans, which he had formed for its gratifi- 

* CoiB, »dl, i. p. 907. Kiance waa lo *nil Iht ronfcJerolei were lu aiaiit in *• 
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cation, and by his caution disarmed the resistance of those 
by whom he was opposed. With such qualities Ferdi- 
nand III. seems to have been specially gifted for quiet- 
ing the contentions, and adjusting the interests of his 
country, as his father appears to have been peculiarly 
fermed for exciting the former to the most violent acti- 
vity. Nor did the influence of the personal character 
of this emperor terminate with the negotiations of West- 
phalia, for when the treaty there concluded had restored 
the peace of Germany, he regained the confidence of the 
states of the empire, and procured for his successors a 
decisive preponderance in the national assemblies, by 
adding to the college of princes eight new members, 
chiefly subjects or vassals of the family of Austria. 

All the governments of Europe, except the distant 
and still unformed state of Russia, and that of Portugal, 
which was extricated from the Spanish union but eight 
years before its termination, had at length become parties 
in this memorable war. Spain and Poland had given 
their aid to the support of Austria and the church of 
Rome ; the two powers of the Baltic, the Dutch repub- 
lic, and England, had on the contrary in a greater or less 
degree strengthened the cause of the Protestants ; France, 
though a Roman-catholic government, had through 
policy attached itself to the latter ; and the Turks, with 
the bordering tribes of Transylvania and the insurgents 
of Hungary, assisted them to balance the power of the 
emperor. The belligerent states were at length sufli- 
ciently exhausted, to be disposed to adjust their interests 
by negotiation ; and the events of the war had placed 
them in a relative situation, which was compatible with 
Buch an adjustment, as might form the basis of the pub- 
lic law of Europe. In the negotiations all the powers of 
Christian Europe", except England, Poland, and Russia, 

** BiiL da Trsit^ ■!« Weitphftlic, par Boug«M(, t«me ii. p. iO. Fuu, 1767. 
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had their representatives. As Germany had been the field 
of the contending interests of Europe, so were the nego- 
tiations for restoring its tranquillity, the grand tribunal 
of the pretensions of its states. Russia however could 
not yet be considered as entering into combination with 
the rest ; Poland was on the other hand soon to begin to 
lose her importance, and after some time even to vanish 
from among the governments of Europe ; and England 
appears to have been reserved for a subsequent arrange- 
ment of general policy, in which it became the rival of 
France, as the predominating power, whereas in this 
earlier one France was the antagonist of the predomi- 
nance of Austria. 





CHAPTER VII. 

f the treaty of fViitphalia, and other arrangement' connected with 
it, from the yrar 164B to the year 1669. 

at; of Westphalia in the jear 1 MS.— Treatr of the Pyrwtses, 1GS9.— Treaty of 
LUboD, 1668,— Tnwlyof the Htgua, 1SC9. 

i coNTROVEHsv concerning the nature and importance 
of the treaty of Westphalia has, within a few years, been 
maintained by a French and a Prussian statesman, and 
on account of the connexion, which the former alleged to 
exist, between the operation of that treaty and the over- 
bearing interposition of his country in the general con- 
cerns of Europe, has attracted a considerable portion of 
the public attention. Hauterive, the French writer, re- 
garded the treaty of Westphalia as a complete adjust- 
ment of the interests of Europe', as they then existed ; 
and contended that the calamities of Europe arose from 
three important events, subsequent to this treaty, by 
which its arrangements, sufficient in themselves to secure 
the rights of the European states for a succession of ages, 
Were disturbed and confounded. These disturbing oc- 
currences were stated to have been the civilisation of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of Prussia, and the great 
extension of the colonial and maritime system. Gentz, 
the Prussian writer, maintained on the other hand^ that 
this celebrated treaty was very little more than an ar- 
rangement of the domestic interests of the empire, and 
that its nature and merit have been misconceived, aa often 

' StaW of the French Heiiublk at tbe * On tha State of Europe befote and 
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as it has been considered as the foundation of the public 
law of Europe. 

The truth will perhaps be found in this, as in most 
other controversies, to be placed in the middle between 
the adverse opinions of the disputants. An impartitd 
enquirer will probably be convinced, that the French 
.writer has exaggerated the importance of the treaty with 
tlie design of aggravating the disorder, which he has 
ascribed to the destruction of its arrangements ; and that 
his antagonist has on the contrary extenuated its influ- 
ence, that he might deprive him of the advantage, which 
its importance would afford him, in justifying the violent 
usurpations of France, as necessary in the subsequent 
disorganisation and confusion. A systematic arrangement 
so complete, as Hauterive has described, could not have 
been within the contemplation of the parties concerned 
in this first general negotiation of the European powers, 
nor would it have been within their ability to eflect it, if 
they had been speculative enough to conceive such a 
project. But neither is it reasonable to suppose, that 
the result of combinations, the formation of which so long 
involved almost all the powers of Europe in hostilities 
and negotiations, could have failed to establish among 
them some settled relations, and to dispose them to frame 
such provisions for the security of their several interests, 
as miglit at least be a foundation for a general system of 
international policy. 

It seems that a juster notion of the character of tie 
treaty, than that of either of these writers, may be formed 
by distinguishing between the negotiations and the treaty 
of Westphalia, for the history of the treaty shows, that a 
greater variety of interests was comprehended in the 
negotiations, than it was found practicable to adjust in 
concluding the treaty. Though Spain had ambassadors 
at the congress, the war between this government and 
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that of France continued eleven years longer, being ter- 
minated only by the treaty of the Pyrenees, concluded 
in the year 1659. The jealous pride ofSpain would not 
suffer the diplomatic agents of the revolted Portuguese 
|o be acknowledged ia this assembly of statesmen, though 
jflieir interests were a subject of discussion. Twenty 
years elapsed, before a recognition of their independence 
Buld be extorted from the Spanish court, and'the family 
f Braganza acknowledged on their throne in the treaty 
pf Lisbon. Again, the war waged between the Portu- 
piese and the Dutch states, which was a branch of the 
(Sontest between Spain and the latter, did not admit an 
idjustment, until the events of war had decided the fate 
if the colonial possessions of the former, and was conti- 
lued during the struggle, in which Portugal vindicated 
ler independence. This war was accordingly concluded 
by the treaty of the Hague in the succeeding year. The 
i^ree treaties of the Pyrenees, of Lisbon, and of the 
£ague, the first between the French and Spaniards, the 
rBecond between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and 
the third between the Portuguese and the Dutch, may 
thus be regarded as supplementary to the treaty of West- 
phalia, inasmuch as they adjusted those interests, which 
at the conclusion of this earliest treaty it had been found 
impossible to reconcile. The year IGG9, in which the 
treaty of the Hague was concluded, may in this view be 
considered as completing the arrangements of the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

In the negotiations of Westphalia the emperor ^ a 
part of the states of Germany, and Spain, were the prin- 
cipals on the one side; other German states, France, 
Sweden, and the Dutch republic, were the principals on 
the other ; and a middle party was composed of the 

tmau see and the republic of Venice, acting as media- 
• Bgiigeant, tome ii. pp- ' — 50, 174. 
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tors, and of various states of Germany and Italy^ the 
Danish government and the Swiss confederacy, the in- 
terests of which were involved in the discussions : the 
agents of the newly emancipated kingdom of Portugal*, 
though not suffered to appear as ambassadors, lest the 
Spaniards should refuse to continue the congress, attended 
in the train of those of France, and endeavoured, though 
in vain, to -procure the recognition of the independence 
of their country. 

The powers thus brought together were curiously 
balanced. The two mediatorial governments, Rome and 
Venice, were by contrary influences disposed to favour 
the opposite interests of Austria and France. Venice 
had been, in the very first year of the German war, 
alarmed by the treacherous attempt of the viceroy of 
Naples, which has afforded the subject of the interesting 
tragedy of Otway^, and was on that account particularly 
determined to seek among the French a support against 
the house of Austria, the Spanish branch of which had 
been predominant in Italy ever since the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. The court of Rome was in the 
earlier part of the negotiations influenced by a similar 
policy^. Four years however before the conclusion of 
the peace a pontiff was elected, who devoted himself to 
the interest of Austria, as connected with that of the 
church of Rome, and finally protested by his nuncio 
against the injuries, which that church sustained from 
the conditions of the treaty. Of the principals, France 
and her allies were more powerful than their adversaries, 
and, from the commencement of the interposition of 

* In the year 1640. the romance represented as shocked bf* 

' The particulars of this conspiracy are speech of the leader of the conspirac]ri lif 

given by Giannone, lib. zxxv. cap. iv. which he desijraed to prepare the miiis 

Belf idera was the creation of the poet, of his companions for deeds of Tioleiie% 

not bein^; found even in the romance of and in this manner prompted to betrsj 

St. Real, published eleven years before the plot to the government, 
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edcn in the war, almost every year had been distm- 
■gnished by some important losses suffered by the impe- 
ists. A contrariety of interests however existed 
'lunong the former, by which in the negotiations their 
pretensions were reduced to the standard of the other 
Jiarty. The attachment of the Swedes to the interest 
of the Protestants' was checked by the contrary ten- 
incy of the French government to favour the Roman 
'Catholics ; and their ambitious project of forming an 
independent establishment in Germany was controlled 
not only by the jealousy of their German allies, but also 
by that of the Dutch, who dreaded their commercial 
ascendency in the Baltic. The French on the other 
hand were regarded with suspicion and apprehension 
hy the protestant confederates as a Roman-catholic and 
persecuting nation, by the Germans in particular as a 
people not naturally connected with them*, and by the 
Dutch as encroaching and formidable neighbours'. 
m Mably has observed'", that the circumstance which 
Wndered the peace of Westphalia the wisest of all 
treaties, was that the negotiators traced every difference 
to its source, and were thereby enabled to give to each 
of them such a determination, that Europe would not 
again have been disturbed by war, if new dissensions 
had not arisen among its governments. Though this 
Witer, like Hauterive, appears to have overrated the 
isdom and efficacy of the treaty of Westphalia, the 
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history of the negotiation is however the most curloq^l 
monument of diplomatic skill, and the treaty becantel 
not only a fundamental law of the empire, but tt^aJ 
acknowledged basis of all the international policy on 
Europe. Never had such a congress of statesmen bewl 
assembled ; never had interests at once so important ao^ 
so various been discussed. i/M 

As the house of Austria was composed of two distindfl 
branches, two several attempts were made to detach th^l 
allies of France from the interest of this principal antaJ 
gonist of its greatness ". The emperor laboured tOm 
induce the Swedes to accept a satisfaction for theirs 
pretensions, without connecting them with the claimjll 
of France ; and the Spanish government was not leaifl 
assiduous, in endeavouring to induce the United Pra*fl 
viuces to conclude a separate treaty. The exertions of ^ 
the French government were employed, on the contrary, 
in disposing its allies to resist all such overtures, and to 
agree only to a treaty, which should comprehend in J 
one common adjustment all the contending interests. I 
As Sweden depended on France for support in the Biili- i 
tary struggle, which was still continued during tbe 
negotiations, and influenced their progress, the latter 
was able to prevail with the former to adhere steadily 
to the plan of a common arrangement. The Unital 
Provinces, on the contrary, having no direct concern in 
the affairs of the empire, and regarding the aggrandise- 
ment of France with a jealous apprehension, were, a fe* 
months before the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, 
induced by the Spaniards to abandon the common causfii 
accepting conditions advantageous to themselves'*. These 
conditions were an acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence ; a cession of some important places, which they 
had conquered in Flanders ; a relinquishment of the 

" Bougeaal, lunie iii. p. ^73. " Abii%e ile I'OiBt, (kiTEul£s,taiiiei. p. Ill, Ac 
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|»osse88ioii8 conquered from the Portuguese, while these 
Were united with the Spaniards ; a stipulation that the 
Indian trade of Spain should never be extended beyond 
its actual limits; and another, which sacrificed the trade 
of Antwerp by shutting the navigation of the Scheldt. 

It is observable that the different success of the French 
irith the Swedes and the Dutch was perfectly consistent 
irith the general interest of Europe. If the Swedes had 
Ikeenat liberty to conclude a separate treaty, the interest 
•9i the Protestants of Germany might have been pro- 
'tected, perhaps even an exact equality might have been 
established between the two religions", and the way 
*^ened for the advancement of a Protestant to the throne 
of the empire; but the Roman-catholic states of Ger- 
loany would not have been combined with the Protest- 
ants in an arrangement", which, by opposing the col- 
Jective power of the states to that of the emperor, at 
once reduced to an equilibrium the constitution of Ger- 
many, and the whole nation to its proper position in 
regard to the other nations of Europe, The constitution 
of the empire would have continued to be a struggle of 
two religious parties, not a balance of political autho- 
rities; and the emperor, supported by the party with 
which he agreed in religious principles, might have 
become absolute in the empire, and dangerous to the 
neighbouring nations. The separate treaty of the Dutch 
had no such relation to the arrangements of the empire, 
and was therefore free from any mischievous conse- 
quences. On the other hand, it made preparation for 
the more enlarged and perfect system of federative 
policy, which was to succeed to that begun at the treaty 
of Westphalia, partly by dissolving the connexion of 

"•AbrigiUel'Hirt. Je»Tr»il*i,toniBi. qu'ils a»oient pour la liberti et le» dniit* 
p. 109. (iennooiquea ne s'iteodoil pas junqu'aux 

■* Bougeuit, tome iii. p. 323. Le lele EUti CaUioliiiuiM. 
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the Dutch provinces with the French goveroraent, partly 
by commencing the adjustment of the new commercial 
interests of Europe with shutting the navigation of tbi 
Scheldt, an arrangement perfected in the barrier-treaty, 
which was concluded in the year 1715. The United' 
Provinces were in that other, but not distant period, tiK 
be the centre of the negotiations, by which the undui 
aggrandisement of France was to be resisted and re* 
pressed ; and it was therefore fitting that, in the primary, 
arrangement of European interests, some prospectiv* 
adjustments should be made, accommodated to the funor 
tion, which they were soon to discharge. 

The provisions of the treaty of Westphalia may bt: 
divided into two classes, one comprehending thow 
which related to the constitution of the German empire 
the other those which belonged to the satisfaction to 1» 
given to France. Both of these classes of provisioitf' 
however were connected with the adjustment of tht 
balance of Europe ; the former, as the conditions reduced 
the predominant power of the house of Austria", tlif 
latter, as its stipulations augmented the power, by which 
it was to be counterpoised. 

Before this time the states of Germany, though occfc 
sionally assembled, had enjoyed but an inconsiderablt 
share in the government of the empire'*. Far froa 
being consulted in respect to the grand interests of war 
and peace, they were often consulted but for form il 
matters of police and revenue, which were regarded Bl 
their only subjects of deliberation. At this time every 
measure, both of exterior and of interior adniinistratloi^ 
was subjected to their consideration", and could bf 
adopted only with their approval ; and the stales weM 
authorised to provide severally for their own securiqr, 
not only by forming alliances among themselves, but 

" Mablj, tome V. p- 312. " Bon^uil, tome u. p. 372. » Ibid., tome iiL p. 5M- 
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also by connecting themaelves with foreign powers. The 
latter regulatioa had indeed also an important relation 
to the general concerns of Europe, for it provided the 
^portunity of connecting the balance of the empire 
with the general equilibrium. 

• The cession of a part of Pomerania and some other 
dwtricts to Sweden '^, though a satisfaction given to the 
tiaira of a foreign power, may be considered as belong- 
to the class of domestic arrangeraeats, because these 
territories were granted as fiefs *of the empire, and the 
lyovereign of Sweden was accordingly declared a member 
flf the imperial diets. France was willing to accept its 
.tisfaction on a similar condition ; but the manifest 
convenience of admitting so disproportioned a member 
among the princes of the empire^*, determined the impe- 
rialists to renounce altogether their connexion with the 
ceded territory™, abandoning it in full sovereignty to 
tb&t government. The former arrangement contributed 
maintain the balance of the empire ; by a similar 
nexion with France it must have been destroyed. 
Among the internal arrangements, by which the 
iwer of the house of Austria was controlled, the regu- 
ions adopted in favour of the Protestants held a prin- 
cipal place, and prove the importance of the interposition 
of Sweden in the war of Germany. The treaty not only 
rovided for the redress of the grievances, which they 
alleged, but also extended to theCalvinists the same 
ction, which had before been enjoyed exclusively 



" Tho empire oAed to Franca the 
■oveiei)ciity of Ihe three bishopncs of 
MeU,Tuul, lUid Verduu ; Ihe Hmfnaicnty 
of Fi)^etDl, which hod in the year 1G32 
beea cvUbiI to France hy Savuy ; the old 
Briiach with it» territory, and the de^wi. 
dent vilU^et ot Muchilatt, Niderimbnuig, 
Harlea, and Achaim ; and all Alaacu,— 
Abr^K^ <le I'Hiil. dot Traii^i, tooiu L f. 
132—154. 
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.mprehended all the Hither 
«ith Ihe iaia of Kueen ; in 
Pomerania Ihe city ol Stetin, 
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by the followers of Luther ; and the compensations", . 
with wliich it was necessary to satisfy the elector of 
Brandenburg, for the cession of the territories demanded 
by Sweden, were supplied by a secularisation of some 
of the great benefices of the Roman Catholics. If the 
interposition of France was necessary for converting the 
struggle of the two religions into a political combination, 
that of Sweden was not less necessary for securing those 
religious interests, which the Roman -catholic government 
of France was not qualified to protect. 

It is particularly remarkable that the circumstance^ 
which at the first view appears to have been the great 
defect of the negotiations of Westphalia, the failure of 
the negotiation between France and Spain, contributed' 
very directly to the grand result of all these arrange- 
ments, the reduction of the inordinate power of the 
house of Austria. France, by continuing the war with' 
Spain, when a peace had been concluded with the em- 
pire, gave a fatal blow to that union*^, which had been. 
carefully cherished by the two branches of the Austrian 
family, and was even strengthened by a political con- 
nexion^, the king of Spain being a member of the Ge^ 
manic body by the possession of the circle of Burgundy. 
As the separate peace, concluded by the Dutch witt 
the Spaniards, had detached their government from its 
inconvenient connexion with France, so did the failure 
of that other negotiation of France with Spain relax tie 
close connexion of the house of Austria, which had then 
sufficiently excited the efforts of other powers, and was 
not reconcilable to any orderly arrangement of political 
interests. As this was a very important incident in tlie 

" Nomi'lj-, Ihe biihoprics of Halbert- in the poasBBiiou of this Protail. 
itwlt, Mindra, inii Cimia. sad tht rever- Boiigeant, tome uL p. 23;!— 23i. 
■ma of the ardibuhopric ot Msgilehiirgh. "Ibid,, [p. 485, 
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•History of these neo;otiations, it is a curious considera- 
tion that it should have been caused wholly by the 
pride and obstinacy of an individual, the Spanish am- 
bassador", who could not be induced to consent, that a 
Lr-4reaty disadvantageous to his country should be signed 
Bfwith his name. 

l/i The differences to be adjusted between the French 
Hfand the Spaniards, though they had been so near to an 
^accommodation, were numerous and important. The 
principal subjects of discussion" were the recognition of 
the independence of Portugal, which had shaken off the 
yoke of Spain in the year 1G40 ; the demand of a long 
truce for Catalooia, in which province France had sup- 
ported an insurrection ; and the cession of the province 
of Roussillon, of which that nation had already acquired 
possession in the course of the war. Such was the situ- 
ation, to which the Spanish government had been reduced, 
^^at the second and third of these articles might have 
H|>eeQ arranged ; and in regard to the first, which was 
r^peremptorily refused, the French would have been satis- 
fied with reserving a liberty of assisting the Portuguese 
as auxiliaries. The war was continued in consequence 
of the punctilio of the ambassador ; and a languid nego- 
tiation of eleven years more, carried on at the same time, 
was concluded in the year 1659 by the peace of the 
Pyrenees, which ceded to France'^ various territories in 
the Netherlands, and constituted the Pyrenees the boun- 
, dary of the two kingdoms, but contained no compromise 
' any right of dominion within the peninsula, nor any 
Stipulation favourable to the independence of Portugal. 

fl" BouKesnt, tome iii. p. 485. 
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By the treaty of the Pyrenees the territofjr of FHmoe 
was extended and strengthened^ particulai*ly on that iAd%, 
on which it was adjacent to the empire ; and its iup«- 
riority over the declining power of Spain was decishrely 
established % more considerable cessions of territory hat- 
ing been obtained, than had even been demanded in the 
Negotiations of Westphalia. Preparation t^ras at the 
same time made^ by a stipulation of a marriage between 
the infanta of Spain and the king of France, for an entite 
dissolution of the connexion of Spain and the empife. 
The Spaniards indeed required that the princess should 
solemnly denounce her right of succession, and they Were 
less disinclined to consent, as a son had been born to the 
reigning king in the year 1657, and the queen had in the 
following year again become pregnant. In the year 
1700 however the dauphin of France took possession of 
the Spanish throne in the alleged right of his motheri 
the Spanish infanta, notwithstanding her renunciati(»i ; 
and the ascendency in the system of Europe was thufl» 
after the struggle of the war of the Spanish succession 
ascertained to the French government. 

Portugal, which in the year 1580 had fallen under tin 
dominion of Philip II . of Spain, had continued diindg 
sixty years subject to that country. Its emancipatiol 
was, not less than its previous subjugation, remarkably 
favoured by concurring circumstances. The Spanisli 
government) exhausted by the ambition of its two earlier 
sovereigns of the Austrian family, the emperor Charks 
V. and his son Philip II. ^ and having languished twenty* 
three years under the imbecility of the succeeding prince 
Philip III., whose reign was a government of favourites, 
had become an unwieldy mass, the parts of which were 
retained in their positions rather by their inertness^ then 

*7 Abr6g€ de V&mL des XriiMf, tome Ip. 178. 
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by any active principle of connexion. At length, just 
♦hen the dominion of Spain*^, oppressive though feeble, 
kid sufficiently roused the indignation of the Portuguese, 
general spirit of revolt appeared to have seized at once 
All the provinces of Spain, except Castile ; but more 
Mpecially in Catalonia, anciently distinguished by its 
■odependence, did this alarming indication of national 
icay present itself to observation. The revolt of Cata- 
Imia was at once a signal for the etforts of that people, 
ftnd a diversion disabling their enemies for resistance, 
the insurrection being supported by France, then at war 
Urith Spain. An heir of the crown was at the same time 
■esented in the duke of Braganza, whose quiet and un- 
euming temper'" lulled to the last moment the anxious 
ispicions of the Spanish government, and yet could not 
itruct the success of the enterprise, when actually 
tmmenced, the heroic spirit of his consort supplying 
le decisive energy, which in him would have been fatal 
I himself and to the revolution. In these circumstances 
Portugal without much difficulty again, in the year 1640, 
igumed its rank among the nations of Europe ; but the 
tnfirmation of its independence was the result of a pro- 
tracted war of twenty-eight years, the treaty of Lisbon, 
by which the Spaniards acknowledged it, not being con- 
cluded until the year 1668. 

The temporary union of Portugal with Spain and the 
iBlbsequent war of their separation formed an important 
isis in the history of Europe, being regarded by all 
listorians as affording the occasion of transferring to the 
■ew republic of the Dutch the valuable acquisitions of 
'Portuguese enterprise in the east. The forcible con- 
inction of the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
thus an influence in some degree analogous to that, 
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which at the conclusion of the preceding century had 
been exercised on the commerce of Europe by the league 
of Cambrai. The war waged by the confederacy t$ 
Cambrai against Venice, the emporium of the commerce 
of the Mediterranean, facilitated the removal of the trade 
of India from that sea to the ocean ; and the violence^ 
practised by the Spaniards against the conquerors of 
many valuable stations of commerce in India, facilitateif 
not less directly another important step in the progreai 
of trade, by exposing the greater part of those statiou 
to be transferred from the military people, which had 
wrested them from the Mohammedans, to the industrious 
and commercial people of the Dutch provinces. In iti 
immediate character it may be compared to the union rf 
Calmar, which gave a beginning to the system of the 
northern states of Europe ; the Spanish union may ia 
the like manner be considered as having given a begin- 
ning to the maritime system of the southern states. 

The etforts of the Dutch were directed Indiscriminate!/ 
against all the colonial possessions of the Portuguese 
but, whether it was that the American settlements, being, 
less distant from the mother-country, were more easilj 
protected, or that the administration of the government 
had been less corrupted^, they finally failed in their 
attempts to become masters of Brazil. The primary 
possession of the precious melals of America was thus 
reserved to the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula; 
and it may deserve consideration whether this was not 
the best arrangement for the commercial interest of 
Europe, which assigned those treasures in the first in- 
stance to two kingdoms exhausted by the wasting influ- 
ences of many causes, so that other nations, destitute 
themselves of any original supply of the precious metalSi 

" De la Clede, lone ii. p. S84. 
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ifesig-ht acquire them from Spain and Portugal in just 
Proportion to the activity and enterprise, which they ex- 
fecised in trade. 

**■' The Catalonians, when they revolted, gave themselves 
(^ France ; and in the negotiations of Westphalia the 
iffVench ambassadors were instructed to maintain strenu- 
^aly this acquisition. The French indeed" were not 
^ry sanguine in their expectation of retaining a posses- 
ion, which they might lose, as they had acquired it, by 
tt sudden revolution ; but they proposed to themselves at 
W! events, when they should have derived advantage 
'Bom it in the prosecution of the war with Spain, to make 
W further advantage of it in the treaty, by selling it at a 
Very great price. The postponement of the Spanish 
"treaty however allowed time for a change in the relative 
situation of the two countries. The French had in the 
interval been driven out of the peninsula, and the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, concluded eleven years after that of 
Westphalia, while it ceded to the French the province of 
I - Roussillon, situated on the northern side of these moun- 
■M&ins, constituted them the political, as they were the 
Pnaturai boundary of the two monarchies, and left the 
' proper territory of the Spanish kingdom unimpaired. 
The temporary ascendency of France in Catalonia had 
Bufficicntiy favoured the Portuguese revolution, which 
has been even thought to have been suggested by the 
'French minister cardinal Richelieu^ ; and, though the 
"War of Portugal was still continued, yet the new govern- 
lent had acquired strength sufficient for maintaining the 
intest without the aid of that diversion of the attention 
'fttad efforts of the government of Spain, especially as 
'rance was not very scrupulous in observing the peace, 

oiigeul, tome iii. p. 17, &c. " Ibid., lomo I. pp. 443, 444. 
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which had been concluded, but contrived to furnish assist* 
ance to the enemy of her new ally. 

The change of circumstances, which rendered the trea^' 
of the Pyrenees so much less disadvantageous to Spain, 
was chiefly occasioned by the domestic disturbances oi 
France, which began in the same year, in which tW 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded, and were not com 
fjosed until five years liad elapsed. The internal conf 
motions of France, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, preserved indeed a curious correspondence of 
time to the circumstances of the two governments of th> 
house of Austria, Those of the league^ had their origi) 
in the year 1560, the year following that, in which thl 
Spanish government began to provoke the insurrectJc^ 
of the Netherlands ; and, though they were terminated 
the year 1599, the government did not resume its energf 
before the year 1629, when the Protestants had been en*' 
tirely reduced. France was thus rendered incapable oF 
interposing inconveniently in the struggle of the Spft»* 
niards and the Dutch, but was ready for affording, with-' 
out any domestic embarrassment, that assistance to thW 
Protestants of Germany, which decided the issue of thdC 
struggle. Again, in the course of the exertions made bj' 
France to reduce the power of the house of Austria, aft 
interest had been formed within the territory of Spai^^ 
which favoured the re-establishment of the Portuguew 
monarchy, but could not be preserved without proving 
fatal to the tranquillity and the independence of Spaia> 
In the same year accordingly, in which the peace of 
Westphalia was concluded, began another series of dis- 
turbances, distinguished by the name of the froiide, 
which reduced the pretensions of France to a moderation 

■* Eq)tad*laLigue,bnntul.F.34S— 350. 
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npatible with the inte^ity of one of the great sove- 
feignties of Europe. 

The peace of the Pyrenees preceded by nine years the 
treaty of Lisbon, which recognised the independence of 
Portugal, and established tranquillity between that coui>- 
try and Spain. During these nine years France gave 
assistance to the Portuguese notwithstanding the peace 
concluded with Spain, but this assistance was far from 
being equally effectual as her open and avowed co-opera- 
tion. In this altered state of Ihe relation between France 
and Portugal we discover the principle of an important 
adjustment, of which our own government was the object. 
Alarmed at the danger^, to which they were exposed by 
the peace, which France had concluded with their ene- 
mies, the Portuguese were driven to seek support from 
the English, and thus to begin a connexion, which ha$ 
continued to our own time, and in the great struggle of 
the French revolution furnished the support of the opera- 
tions of the English in the Spanish peninsula. A Por- 
tuguese princess, a part of whose portion was the settle- 
ment of Bombay in the East Indies, was accordingly 
offered in marriage to Charles II., who had been recently 
restored to the throne of England ; and a close and 
intimate alliance was thus in the year 16G1 formed be- 
tween the two nations. They had been predisposed to 

I tbis alliance by the war, which England had waged 

I l^inst Spain in the protectorate of Cromwell ; and the 
French*, in their anxiety to procure support for the 
I'brtug^ese against the Spaniards, exerted their utmost 

1 kfluence to assist the negotiation. 

It is remarkable in these arrangements that the same 

itfeaty, which eventually attached Spain to France, by 
reparing the way for the succession of the family of 

** Aittigi de VBJaL ilea TrtitU, toma i. pji, in, ISO. " Ibid. 
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Bourbon to the throne of the former countiy,' did also 
give occasion to a connexion of political interests, whidi 
attached Portugal to England, thus distributing the two 
kingdoms of the peninsula between the two leading go- 
vernments, which after a few years with rival, sway di- 
rected the system of Europe. Little did cardinal Mazarm 
with all his crafty policy apprehend, when he was assent- 
ing to the renunciation of the Spanish succession ^, with 
an intention of disregarding it, that he was by the same 
treaty assigning eventually to the rival government* a 
countervailing accession. 

The whole indeed of the varying relations between 
France and Portugal, during the long struggle between 
the latter country and Spain, appears to have borne such 
a correspondence to the changing circumstances of Ei^ 
land, as might not embarrass the connexion of that coun- 
try and Portugal. In the year 1640, when Portugal 
asserted her independence, England was incapacitate 
for affording assistance, the revolution of the one countiy 
having been begun in the very commencement of the 
disturbances of the other. At this time therefore it was 
unavoidable, that the office of supporting Portugal should 
devolve upon France. The avowed support of that coun- 
try was however withdrawn by the peace of the Pyrenees, 
in the very year preceding the restoration of the mo- 
narchy, which enabled England to form her lasting 
alliance with Portugal, and France was even compelled 
by her own domestic troubles to favour the connexion. 
When at length, in the year 1667, this connexion had 
been so firmly established by nine years of co-operatioii 
against a common enemy, that it could not be endan- 
gered by a brief association with France, a war again 
broke out between that country and Spain, which deter- 
mined the latter to conclude in the following year a peace 

* Henanlt, toL n. p. les. 
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Rknth Portugal^, as a distinct and sovereign state, though 
vrithout a formal acknowledo;ment of its independence. 

For completing the adjustment of the interests of 
southern Europe in this their earlier arrangement, it 
remained only that a peace should be concluded between 
Portugal and the Dutch republic, which was effected in 
the year 16G9, the year following that, which terminated 
the war of Portugal and Spain. It was natural that their 
common enmity against Spain should become a principle 
of union to these two states; and accordingly**, in the 
year following the revolution, which gave independence 
to Portugal, a treaty was concluded, by which they be- 
came bound to afford reciprocal assistance against that 
government. But the harmony, then estabUshed between 
them, was confined to Europe, the avidity of commerce 
being too powerful for the sympatliy of national inde- 
pendeuce, and controlling and modifying its operation- 
While they assisted each other against the Spaniards in 
Europe, they continued hostilities in the other regions of 
the globe; and in these distant struggles the Portuguese 
recovered Brazil and some of their settlements in Africa, 
and the Dutch prosecuted with success their enterprises 
in India, and acquired the important station of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The treaty of Westphalia however, independently of 
these supplementary arrangements, may fairly be consi- 
dered as constituting the epoch of the earlier and prepara- 
tory adjustment of the political relations of Europe. By 
that treaty a balance was formed within the empire, inas- 
much as the Roman Catholics were reduced in importance 
by an extensive secularisation of ecclesiastical property,the 
greater part of which was transferred to the Protestants, 
and as these were admitted to an equal participation of 
the tribunals and the diet, and were united in one body 
lAbrSgl de rHial. dei Tailii, tome i. pp. 181, 1S2. " "'''"■ 
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under the electoral family of Saxony, the Calvinists being 
included in the treaty. An external balance was at tl 
same time formed between Austria and France, as tl 
latter obtained passages into Germany and Italy, ai 
might at all times, in the character of a guarantee of tl 
treaty, take advantage of the regulations constituting tl 
internal balance of the empire, for detaching the mini 
states from their chief, and forming a powerful part] 
against the emperor. The house of Austria, though 
much reduced in power, was stiii predominant ; hi 
France was by the treaty of Westphalia placed in tl 
situation of a countervailing government, which shod 
control and restrain its encroachments. 

Spain, the dominion of the elder branch of the houi 
of Austria, had from the close of the reign of Philip li 
made a rapid progress in decay. Philip III., his son and 
successor, had in the year 1610 consummated the 
government of the former, by expelling from his kingdoB 
the industrious Moors. Ten years afterwards he endi 
voured to induce his Christian subjects^, by offering tl* 
honours of nobility and an exemption from military 
vice, to engage in the cultivation of the lands left w&st« 
by that measure, but their characteristic indolence pre 
vailed against the royal edict. Philip IV., who succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1621, reposing his entire con- 
fidence in the vigorous genius of count Olivarez, sora* 
energy was infused into the government, just suflicieBt 
for enabling it to maintain its part of the struggle of tie 
house of Austria in the war of Germany. The effort 
however increased the exhaustion of the nation, like 
those which are excited in an animal body by some sti- 
mulating medicine. The rich fabrics of silk and wod 
having all been rained*, the minister found himself re- 

!u.p,472. Pani,17«9. 
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duced to the necessity of publishing Bvimptuary regula- 
tions, aa in a petty and indigent sUite ; and the master 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru was forced to coin 
money of copper, assigning to it a value nearly equal to 
that of silver, that he might free himself from the claims 
of the creditors of the state. At the death of Philip IV.*', 
which occurred in the year \66r}, the population of the 
country was perceptibly impaired ; the cultivation of the 
earth was neglected ; the marine was not supplied with 
aailors ; arts, manufactures, and commerce had perished. 
The succeeding reign of Charles II. was a long period 
of continually increasing debility, terminated at the close 
of the seventeenth century by the extinction of the Aus- 
trian dynasty. 

Though the principal monarchy of the Spanish peninsula 
was, in the beginning of the succeeding century, restored 
in some small degree by the new vigour infused by a change 
of dynasty and political relations, on the advancement of 
a prince of the family of Bourbon, yet both kingdoms have 
continued to the present time of little importance in 
comparison with other nations. The spirit of the Spanish 
peninsula had been exhausted, as that of the Italian had 
been before, and each was disqualified for maintaining 
with vigour the combinations of the growing system. 
Italy had been distinguished by an extraordinary excite- 
ment of mental activity, which was naturally succeeded 
by a political, intellectual, and moral debility. The ex- 
citing principle of the Spanish peninsula was bigotry, 
inspired by the long crusade, which had been waged 
against the Arabs and the Moors. As this principle 

oold not be reconciled to the permanent interests of 

lankind, so it contained in itself the sure influence 
political debasement and decay. The bigotry of 

pain first drove from it the industrious part of its inha- 

•>Abi6gtChioii.dil-BuCd'S«p*«iia«td» Po)h>g>l, tonaii-p-Ul. 
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bitants, and then subdued in the remainder every enei 
of mental and moral activity. What could be hoped 
a nation so depraved, that at the marriage of Charles II, 
in the year 1680, an auto-da-fe, that utmost outrages 
the laws of God and man, was deemed a suitable expref 
sion of the public satisfaction, and twenty-two victii 
committed to the flames, with sixty others condemned 
corporal punishments, were presented as a spectaclt 
worthy of the joyful occasion ? 

Spain still retained its hold of Italy, but like an 
hausted combatant fainting over the body of an antago- 
nist, who had already expired. That country was 
deed from this time indebted for protection to the rivalry 
of France and Austria, the remaining force of Spain being! 
by the change of its dynasty transferred to the former of 
these two governments. The immediate interest of thej 
papacy had ceased to influence the councils of natioiUi, 
and its independence was thenceforward maintained ifli 
common with the other parts of a general system of equi- 
librium. 

Though Italy and Spain were thus deprived of their 
importance, the general system of Europe was notwilb- 
standing improving its arrangements, and these countries 
sunk into decay only when they bad discharged theif 
functions, and their continued activity would have eio- 
barrassed the operations of other governments. Thit 
part.s of a moral system should occasionally disappear 
from the general combination, is analogous to the change*' 
observed by astronomers in the material universe, i" 
which stars appear and vanish, and a planet has been 
supposed to have been shattered into fragments. That 
such vicissitudes of nations may form a part of the pr** 
vidential government of the world, has been attested bj 
the apostle, who has expressly represented ' the fell "' 

•■ Abrigi ClirDQ. del'Hiit. d'Eqagst rt ds Poitug;*!, lome U. p. Hi. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the history of the northern gotemmenU of Europe^ from the etm^ 
mencement of the war of thirty years^ in the year 1618, to the irea- 
ties ofOliva and Copenhagen, concluded in the year 1660. 

War of Poland with the Cossacks in the year 1638^ — ^War with Sweden began, 1 655, 
—Treaty of Oliva, IGGO^Denmark began hostilities with Sweden, 1657.— IVeaiy 
of Copenhagen concluded, and the Danish monarchy absolute, 1660. 

At the beginning of the war of thirty years the two 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, though both had been 
consolidated and strengthened in the long period of 
ninety-four years, which had elapsed since the dissolu- 
tion of the union of Calmar, were yet as contrasted in 
both their internal and external conditions, as their sub- 
sequent relations to the general interests of Europe were 
different in their nature and importance. Denmark was 
governed by an aristocracy under the form of a monarchy, 
and experienced the blended advantage and mischief of 
such a government ; it was restrained by the prudence 
of its senate from engaging, like Sweden, in schemes of 
military enterprise, and it was disabled by the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of the nobles for prosecuting its com- 
mercial interest. In Sweden on the contrary the sove- 
reign beheld all the resources of the country placed at 
his uncontrolled disposal. While this state of the go- 
vernment particularly fitted Sweden for military exer- 
tions, its political relations most forcibly stimulated and 
excited them. It was not only galled by the vicinage of 
the Danes, who still held possession of the southern 
provinces of the Scandinavian peninsula, but had been 
engaged in expeditions beyond the Baltic^ in consequence 
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^Plf the dissolution of the union, which had for a short 
""time connected it with Poland. Denmark was on the 
other hand disengaged from all connexions, which might 
afford excitement for military enterprise, being neither 
pressed at home by the vicinity of any formidable power, 
nor involved in any national contention with a distant 
government. 

Denmark was however the first to interpose in the war 
of Germany ; nor did Gustavus Adolphus lead his forces 
into the empire, until tlie Danes had been overpowered, 
and compelled to conclude a humiliating peace. The 
Swedish king was willing indeed to interfere in the very 
commencement of the war, but he was then engaged in 
another war with Poland, from which he could not with- 
draw his forces, until the French had mediated a treaty 
between him and that power, that he might turn his arms 
against the emperor. The war had continued seven 
years, when the king of Denmark caused himself to be 
declared captain-general of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
of which he was a member as duke of Holstein : four 
years afterwards he found it necessary to withdraw from 
the contest, being overpowered by the imperial forces; 
and in the following year the king of Sweden, being 
disengaged from the war of Poland, conducted an army 
into Germany. 

This unsuccessful interposition of Denmark ser\'ed to 
prepare the way for the elfectual interference of Sweden. 
The duchy of Holstein, by connecting the former with 
the empire, procured a favourable reception of the Danish 
army, as it caused the king to be regarded as a prince of 
Germany. The Germans thus became accustomed to 
the interposition of one, who was really a foreign poten- 
tate, from which they had to advance hut one step for 
admitting that of the Swedish monarch, who did not 
then possess any German territory. Evenailer this pre- 
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paration the enterprise of Sweden was difficult and em- 
barrassing. Gustavus advanced into Germany withotit 
any other co-operation \ than that which was afforded by 
France ; nor was it until the following year, that the two 
northern electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony were 
reluctantly induced to unite themselves with this foreign 
leader. If the Swedish king had marched his army into 
Germany without such preparation, the jealousy of the 
Germans would have resisted his progress, and they would 
perhaps have even exhausted their forces against him, 
abandoning in the mean time their domestic contest 
with the emperor. 

The interposition of Sweden in the war of Gennany 
appears to have had a further influence, than merely as it 
supported more effectually the balance of the empire. 
The wars of Gustavus formed the preparation for those 
of Charles XII., by which the Russians were afterwards 
schooled into military exertion, as his conquest of the 
province, by which Russia then communicated with the 
Baltic, actually presented to the future czar the great 
object of his struggle with the latter monarch. Denmark 
on the other hand seems to have exercised the iunction 
of forming the power of Sweden by pressing upon ft 
through the possession of various provinces within its 
natural boundary, by holding it in thraldom during the 
compulsory union of Calmar, and by conveying to the 
Scandinavian peninsula a knowledge of the improvement 
of Germany, especially of the reformation of religiin, 
while it was disqualified for acting powerfully on RuSsii 
with a military force, at once by its remote position, the 
naval habits of its people, and the aristocractic character 
of its government. This consideration, as it assigns an 
important effect to the interposition of Sweden, explains 

' Bougean^ tombi. p. 160, &c. 
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also the importance of that of Denmark, in preparing 
the way for the former. 

Another, and perhaps not less necessary operation of 
the early interposition of the Danes, appears to have been, 
that it served to remove them from the contestj and thus 
to leave the field open for the efforts of Gustams. Such 
was the deeply-rooted jealousy of tl*ese two rival nations 
of the north, that it was not practicable to bring them into 
co-operation in the German war. We know that in its 
conclusion, when the Danes had offered themselves as 
mediators, their partiality irritated the Swedes*, and that 
at length some hostilities, exercised against the Swedish 
commerce, gave occasion to an open war, by which these 
were disengaged from a mediation so ineligible. By the 
early disasters of the Danes therefore, we must conclude; 
a jealous rival was removed from the field of action, and J 
the Swedes were left at liberty to exert their whole power 
in opposition to the efforts of the emperor, and of the 
German states attached to liis cause. 

The interposition of the Danes had also an operation 
on the councils of the imperial court, which assisted in 
bringing forward the crisis of the war. That war has 
been distinguished into four periods, in the first of which 
it was merely German, and in the others the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the French successively interposed. The 
first of these terminated in the establishment of the un- 
controlled ascendency of the imperial power within the 
limits of the empire. Even then indeed a very general 
apprehension of the ambition of Austria was diffused 
throughout Europe, and the negotiations^, which this 
alarm occasioned in every court, were the seeds of the 
powerful confederacies afterwards formed. This appre- 
|.bensioD, which had been only the anticipation of possible 
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danger, until the Danish power had been crushed at the 
conclusion of the second period, appeared to be realisedi 
when the emperor, encouraged by his triumph over the 
Danes, was no longer contented with the destruction of 
the liberties of Germany, but aspired to the sovereign^ 
of the Baltic. New and more powerful exertions had 
then become necessary for resisting his usurpations, and 
a combination was accordingly effected, which at once 
established the liberties of the empire, and effected the 
primary adjustment of the policy of Europe, 

For comprehending the bearing of the short, but deci- 
sive war, in which the Swedes indulged their jealousy of 
Denmark, it is necessary to consider the situation of that 
government, as commanding the entrance of the Baltifii 
and^as still possessing the maritime provinces of the pre-^ 
sent territory of Sweden. In the former relation tha 
general interests of commerce were involved; in the 
latter the growing greatness of Sweden was concerned. 

The king of Denmark*, straightened in his revenue, 
even more than in his prerogative, and perhaps instigated 
by a jealousy of the prosperity of the Dutch and of the 
Swedes, had further augmented the duties of the passage 
of the Sound, which had been continually and rapidly 
increased since the commencement of the sixteenth cen* 
tury. Influenced by this grievance, together with other 
interests, the Swedes, though still engaged in the war of 
Germany, determined to make a sudden attack upon the 
Danes. The actual circumstances of Denmark were most 
favourable to the success of the enterprise. The Danea 
had been disarmed by a peace of fourteen years ; thejr 
could not be persuaded that Sweden would undertake 
another war ^, while that of Germany was yet undecided ; 
the government was distracted by the enmity of two rival 
ministers^ ; and the nobles were more solicitous to con- 

* MaUet, tome viii. pp. 52, 53, 72. > Ibid., p. 75. • Hud, p. 73. 
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■trol their sovereign, than to provide for the defence of 
'tiieir country. In this emergency the country was saved 
fiom subjugation by the unconquerable resolution of the 
ig'; but a peace was unavoidably concluded on disad- 
itageous terms. A reduction of the duties of the 
lund**, with other commercial advantages, was conceded 
the Dutch, whom it was necessary to detacli from the 
iterestfi of the Swedes; and to the latter were then 
inted an entire exemption from the Danish tolls, and, 
besides some islands in the Baltic^ a part of the pro- 
vinces, which the crown of Denmark possessed within 
the present boundaries of Sweden. 

By the conditions of this peace, concluded in the year 
IG4o, the general interest of commerce was favoured in 
the relaxation of the claim of duties, exacted by the 
Danes ; and the growing government of Sweden was 
allowed to expand itself in the acquisition of a wider 
territory, and to connect itself with the opposite border 
of the Baltic by the possession of the intermediate islands, 
.particularly of the isle of Oesel on the coast of Livonia. 
^^ifThe disasters of the Danish government did not end 
;h these concessions. From the conclusion indeed of 
tiie peace in the year 1G45 the hostility of the two rival 
kingdoms was suspended during twelve years ; but, at the 
expiration of this period of tranquillity, the Danes were 
tempted to endeavour to recover the advantages, whicH . 
they bad been compelled to relinquish. The situatioiv 
of Sweden'", involved in a furious war with Poland, 
seemed to present a favourable opportunity for retrieving 
the losses of the former contest, and for repressing a 



that purt of Hernedale which is oo the 
ea«t«ni lide of the maimtauii ; uid olni 
during thirty yean tlio pobsctiIoii of HJ- 
UdiI. aa n neeiuity fur the cietnptions ■!■ 
luHBil to Hiu CDouiudrcuur Swedou.— Ibid., 
pp. 131, 132. 

'• Ibid, pp. 241, M2. 
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• Jbii. iTi- 125i 126, 129—132. 
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power, which had long yielded the superiority to Defir 
mark, but had latterly held it as it were invested by its 
own recent acquisitions in Germany^^andby connexions 
formed with the ducal family of Holstein^^. The reBvit 
was yet more ruinous to the Danes than the preceding 
contest. The king of Sweden, glad to have found a pre^ 
text fbr withdrawing his forces from Poland^', marched 
immediately into Jutland, and from the peninsula, fa- 
voured by a season of extraordinary severity, he coa- 
ducted them across the frozen passages of the Baltic 
into Zealand. A peace was in consequence concluded 
at an inconsiderable distance from the capital, by which, 
besides other concessions ^*, the remainder of the Danish 
territory within the present limits of Sweden was ceded, 
and that country attained its full dimensions. The pro- 
visions of this treaty were two years afterwards modified 
by the treaty of Copenhagen, concluded in the year 
1 660, under the mediation of France, England, and the 



^^ Sweden obtained by the treatv of 
Westphalia the Hither with a part of the 
Further Pomerania, the isle uf Rugen, 
the city and ]K>rt of Wismar with some 
bailliages of Mecklenburgh, and the arch- 
buhopric of Bremen wiUi the bishopric 
of Verden, both secularised, all to be held 
as a state of the empire, with a triple voice 
in the diets for Bremen, Verden, and Po- 
merania. A {ip^at part of these acquisi. 
tions was lost in consequence of the im- 
fortunate enterprises of Charles XII. 
The duchies of Bremen and Verden were 
in the year 1719 ceded to the king of 
England, as elector of Hanover, and in 
the following year the city of Stettin, 
with the part of Pomurania lying between 
the Oder and the Peene^ was ceded to the 
king of Prussia.— Ahr£g£ de I'Hist. des 
Tnut6s, tome i. pp. 158, 159. 

•* The family of Oldenburgh, elevated 
to the throne of Denmark in the year 
1448, acquired by succession the two 
duchies of Sleswie and Holstein, the for- 
mer of which was a fief of Denmark, the 
latter of the empire. In the year 1544 
they were granted by Chruitiaa III. to 



his two brothers John and Adolphai^ lit 
to be held as one united pciiicipalitjr, aiid 
John having died without issue, ms t** 
ritorywasin the vear 1581 divided !•* 
tween the king and the duke of Holsteb* 
The grandson of Adolphus, Frederic ULf 
formed a connexion with Sweden by 1DI^ 
rying hb daughter to Charlet X. or ttiit 
country, and availed himself of tUs ooo* 
nexion to assert his independence of tb^ 
king of Denmark in regard to Um dndtf 
of Sleswie. By the treaty of Copenhap 
the duchy of Holstein was randeied !■■ 
dependent of Denmark, and the cowateB0i 
of Denmark with Germany was wbily 
dissolved.— Ibid., tome iu. p. 2'23*-227« 

" Mallet, tome viii. p. 242. 

^* Schonen and Bleckingen weieeillA 
to Sweden, and Halland in perpetiiit]r< 
By this treaty, which has been named tki 
treaty uf Roschild, the province of Ikw** 
theim in Norway was also ceded to Svb- 
den ; but it was relinquiihed l^tbatcM#ii 
in the subsequent treaty of Copenliafltfr 
which thus preserved the integrity of th* 
Norwegian territory. — Abr6tf6 d» ?Bi^ 
desTrait^s, toiiieiii.pp.98^1ll. . 
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1 republic, wlien the relative condition of the two 
governments was permanently arranged. 

The Banish g;overnment appears to have inclosed within 
itself the germ of the Swedish monarchy, and, by a pro- 
cess resembling the developement of vegetable produc- 
tions, to have gradually yielded to its pressure, and at 
length to have allowed space for its maturity. The ana- 
logy will appear more perfect, when it shall have been 
considered that, this function having been discharged, it 
experienced an essential alteration of its own constitu- 
tion, all the elastic principles of its formation withering 
immediately into a simple despotism, as the petals in- 
cluding the seed-vessels of a plant are deprived of their 
bloom and their consistency. 

The calamities, so grievously experienced by Denmark, 
were in a principal degree occasioned '* by the radical 
weakness of a usurping and divided aristocracy ; and in 
both its severe trials'^ the public safety had been the 
work of the personal qualities of the sovereign. A reac- 
tion was at length generated by the continuance of a 
system of government, which had proved itself fatally 
injurious. The voices of the commons", and of the 
clergy, who since the reformation '^ had been taken chiefly 
from the commons, were raised against the nobles, as the 
authors of the public ruin ; and in the violence of civU 
dissension, and ignorance of the true principles of a 
balanced government, no expedient of relief presented 
itself, except a solemn and authentic surrender of the 
public liberties into the hands of the prince. Such was 
the influence of a diversity of political circumstances, 
that within twenty-nine years belbre the English govern- 
ment effected its adjustment, at its memorable revolution, 
hat of a country, from which its principlesof liberty had 

" niid., p.29]. 

" Iljid., tonw iz. p. 14. 
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been derived, became merged in an nnqualified despot- 
ism by the most formal abdication of the public rights* 

Mr. Sheridan, in his history of a similar revolution, 
which, one hundred and twelve years afterwards*^, was 
effected in the neighbouring kingdom of Sweden, has 
made reflections, which may explain the bearing of this 
change of the Danish government. If, says he,^ the king 
of Sweden destroyed the constitution, he preserved the 
independence of his country, the government of which 
had long been efficient only in rendering it subservient 
to the interested cabals of other powers. The history of 
Sweden has indeed sufficiently proved, that a small 
monarchy cannot maintain the freedom of a balanced 
government, uninfluenced by the disturbing action of the 
neighbouring states, as the extinction of the independ- 
ence of Poland has proved, that even a large one may be 
totally destroyed by it, when the existence of great popu-< 
lar privileges allows it to be exerted without restraint 
The chief function, which Denmark has since discharged 
in the general system, has been the preservation of the 
balance of the Baltic, and with it of the freedom of 
commerce. To this function the independence of the 
government was indispensable ; and the change of the 
constitution, by annihilating the organs through which 
the intrigues of foreign powers might influence the go- 
vernment, maintained that independence inviolate, until 
it was overborne by the aggrandisement of Russia. 

The royal authority in Denmark, though from this 
time not controlled by the laws, was yet restrained by 
the manners of the people, who retained the qualities of 
a free nation. The revolution of the year 1660 was not 

" A revolution similar to that of Den- the kinjr, then established, ceased at the 

mark occurred in Sweden twenty years death of Charles XII., when it had tub- 

after that of the Danish ^vemment, and sisted thirty-eight years. Sheridan's Hist 

from the operation of a similar cause, the of the Late Re vol. in Sweden, p. 160— 

jealousy entertained by the people against 163. Dublin, 1788. 

the nobles. But the arbifaraiy power of * Ibid., p. 403. 
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tli^ result of a servile submission, but was in reality an 
insurrection against the dominion of the nobles ; and the 
people accordingly looked to their sovereign as a pro- 
tector against a galling oppression. Though the freedom 
of the constitutioh was lost, the sentiment of personal 
freedom remained, because a victory had been achieved 
over an aristocratic tyranny. The sovereign therefore, 
though declared absolute by the law, found it necessary 
to consult the feelings of the people ; and the govern- 
ment of Denmark, destitute as it was of all the institur 
tions, which have been devised for securing the interests 
of a people, was yet administered with a parental mode^ 
ration, which qualified its arbitrary character. 

The throne of Sweden, seven years before the com- 
mencement of the great war of Germany, had been as- 
cended by Gustavus Adolphus. Occupied by a war with 
Poland, this prince was not at liberty to engage in that 
of Grermany, until the latter had raged during twelve 
years ; but, while the delay allowed time for the trial of 
Denmark in the contest, it also served as a special pre- 
paration for the subsequent efforts of Sweden, since in 
this war with Poland ^* the Swedish prince formed several 
regiments of German infantry. The Poles ^^ had been 
diverted from negotiating with the Swedes by the intrigues 
of the Austrian court, anxious to maintain a diversion for 
the arms of Gustavus ; their resources were however at 
length exhausted, and France and her allies, with a con- 
trary policy, succeeded in mediating a long suspension 
of hostilities^. 

Just at the time, when the forces of Sweden were thus 
disengaged, motives both of a political and of a personal 
nature co-operated with the ambition of the Swedish 

** Puflbu., tome ii, p. 235. eluded. The Swedes purchased a renewal 

■ IbiiLy p. 238. of it for twenty-six years by the cession 

** A truce of az yean was then con- of Prussia. Ibid., p. 326. 
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monarch, to excite him to the great enterprise of his. 
reign. The emperor, elated by the triumph obtained 
over Denmark, had manifested^* alarming views o( 
aggrandisement in the north of Europe, and in his negOf , 
tiation with the Danes had refused to admit the presenc^^ 
of the Swedish ambassadors^. The imperial party had 
affected to treat with contempt ^^ * this king of snow, who 
must melt in the spring ;' but they soon discovered that 
all seasons were alike to their northern enemy ^, neither, 
summer nor winter suspending his operations. 

The career of Gustavus in Germany was short, having, 
been terminated, after about two years and a half, at th^ 
battle of Lutzen, in which however his troops obtained a 
victory. His death produced an important change in the 
government of Sweden, by devolving it to a female and & 
minor, his daughter Christina. The habits of the people- 
had however been too well formed, in the long course of 
discipline, by which they had been trained for militaij. 
enterprise, to permit their operations of this kind to de-, 
pend on the life of an individual. The war was accord- 
ingly prosecuted sixteen years more, the pupils of th? 
heroic Gustavus supporting by their skill and energy th^ 
credit of their master. 

But though the death of this prince did not interrupt 
the prosecution of hostilities, it altered the character of 
the war from a struggle of ambitious aggrandisement to. 
a prudential perseverance in efforts for obtaining aa 
honourable peace. This change was necessary for per« 
mitting the direct and avowed interposition of the Frepch 
in the war of Germany. Gustavus, who aspired to plac^ 
himself on the throne of the empire^, was so adverse to 
the claim of superiority, advanced by the French^ in their 

1*. 

•* Bougeant, tome i., p. 150. *f Ibid., p. 184. 

» Ibid., p. 134. « Piiffen., tome ii., p. 277—294. 

" Ibid., p. 188. "Ibid, p. 259. 
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negotiation with him, that a treaty of subsidy was con- 
cluded with considerable difficulty. Even after the 
death of their prince the Swedes** were not brought to 
solicit the direct co-operation of that people, until a 
defeat, sustained in the year 1G34, had convinced them 
of their own insufficiency to encounter the imperialists; 
and such was the difficulty of the arrangement, that it 
was not concluded, even for three years, until the year 
IG37, nor for the continuance of the war, until this period 
had expired. The death of Gustavus introduced the 
French into the war, as the overthrow of Denmark had 
before introduced Sweden, hut with this difierence, that 
the Swedes were not, like the Danes, removed from the 
scene of action. 

While the death of this prince was thus accommodated 
to the bearing of the German war, the accession of Chris*-i 
1 tina was not less suited to the domestic improvement of I 
[Sweden, which was shortly to give a strong impulse t9 f 
Ithat of the yet barbarous empire of Russia. Her reignT 
fvas the period of the intellectual refinement of a remote 1 
ind military people, without which indeed they migliyi 
i exercised upon Russia all the influence of external;! 
pstility, but could scarcely have imparted at the samel 
; any knowledge of the attainments of the more civil- 
societies of Europe. Long and uninterruptedly I 
■upied by domestic or foreign war, the Swedes were J 
panger of becoming a nation of disciplined barbariansj I 
ferful in mere violence, but little capable of commu- I 
Iting the refinements of cultivated life. In this crisis I 
lared the enthusiastic patroness of learning and 1 
led men, to give Swedeu a rank among the enlight-. 
Inations of the world. Denmark had in the remote! 
~i of Iceland a peculiar source of learning, and by &I 
lunication with Germany could derive improvemeDtl 
°° PuffeD.,t(in>eu, pp. 321,341, 342,360. 
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also firom the southern countries of Europe : but Sweden 
must have remained in nearly all its native rudeness, if 
the reign of Christina had not been interposed, for invit- 
ing into it the refinement of other states, and rendering 
more close and intimate that connexion with France, 
which had been begun by the treaty of subsidy, con- 
cluded in the year 1631. Christina in the interestii^ 
memoir of herself^S which she has dedicated to God, 
has remarked that her sex, though she thought of it with 
little respect, served to protect her from the national in** 
temperance. 

A long enumeration might be made of the learned 
men and artists, who experienced the protection of ChriS'* 
tina. One of the more distinguished of the former wa4 
Grotius, the original author of the law of nations, and 
eminent also for his attainments in polite learning. He 
indeed had been taken by her father Gustavus under his 
protection just before his death, but continued to receiye 
from the Swedish court, and from the queen, when ca- 
pable of appreciating his merit, the same favourable 
regard. Of those invited into Sweden by Christina, the 
most remarkable was Des Cartes, who may be considered 
as the immediate precursor of the modem philosophy. 
Though the researches of Des Cartes were much per- 
verted by hypothetical speculation, he presented to the 
world a bold example of the rejection of prevailing op- 
nions, he enriched geometry and mechanics with many 
valuable discoveries, and became the father of the modem 
metaphysics, by resolving to begin with inquiring into 
the certainty of his own existence^. To these superior 



^^ Mem. concemant Christine, tome 
iii., p. 23. Amst. et Leipzig, 1751 — 1759. 

^ His ailment for establishing this 
fundamental proposition was, < I think, 
therefore I am/ It is however assumed 
in the little word /. But, though he was 
tbiii 8cnipulous in requinog a proof OYtti 



of his own existence, he yet persnaded 
himself that men have an inittfte knov* 
ledge of the existence of Gh>d, fromwhick 
our conviction in regard to all other 9t 
ternal existence could alone be dCRMA 
Bruckeri, tom. v., p. 291—304. D» 
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men may be added D'Herbelot and Bochart, both dis- 
tinguislied by their acquaintance with the learning of the 
east, the latter liaving directed his eti'orts to the illustra- 
tion of the Bible, the former having in his Bibiiolheque 
Orientale furnished a treasure of information relative to 
the modern learning of Asia. The queen, while she 
invited and rewarded learned men, was careful to pro- 
vide also the instruments of learning, expending money 
with a profuse liberality in the purchase of books^, and 
in forming a very curious collection of medals. 

The female reign of Christina naturally suggests a 
comparison with that of Elizabeth of England, who had 
died thirty years before the accession of the Swedish 
queen. A female reign seems to have been advantage- 
ous to each people, as it tended to mitigate the severity 
of their general manners. To the English it appears to 
have been useful in counteracting the growing fanaticism 
of the Puritans, to the Swedes in correcting the ferocity 
resulting from long-continued hostilities. This is bow- 
ever the single point of correspondence. Both reigns 
were indeed supported by able ministers : but Burleigh 
was selected by the wisdom, and maintained in power 
by the vigour of Elizabeth, whereas Oxenstiern had been 
bequeathed to Christina by her father, and upheld him- 
self by the energy of his own superior mind. The reign 
of Christina again, during the ten years in which she 
was competent to direct the government, was a period of 
royal patronage of learning; but Elizabeth, though her- 
self learned, and though on account of the general ex- 
citement of the minds of her people her reign has been 
considered as the golden age of English literature, does 

1S96, and dis^ in Sweden, in the yuar Urs, i 

■550- From Fisnce lie hod retiriHl to court. 

BoUasd, th^it he mi||rhl comlruct in lei- Vo^siu 

lure bis nyslein of philunophy. liflil l>t 

" Her librBTy, at her abJicntion, was cuiiiiin 

jiergiMl; jiillsged by tho fiench «dii>- -tl>l< 
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not appear to have regarded the encouragement of leiam- 
ing as a special object of her care. Another remarkable 
distinction is that feminine feelings were blended witk 
the great qualities of the English queen, but Christinat 
whom her father had directed to be educated as a prince, 
not a female^, disdained the coquetry, and even the 
manners of her sex. Each was however suited to. the 
circumstances in which she was placed. Christina in 
particular was well qualified to effect a sudden introduc- 
tion of mental cultivation among a military people* Her 
masculine mind could embrace with ardour all the objects 
of intellectual refinement, while, as a female, she could 
devolve much of the cares of state upon her able mjinis* 
ter, devoting her chief attention to the improven^ent of 
her own genius, and of that of her subjects?*. 

The love of intellectual refinement appears to have at 
length become a passion, which Christina was unable to 
control, and to have determined her to abdicate the throne 
of Sweden, that she might seek in countries more im- 
proved, particularly in Italy, the enjoyment which she 
so prized. It is supposed that her desire of living is 
Italy without disturbance, and of securing the protectioD 
of the pontiff, was her motive for renouncing the pro- 
testant religion in her progress through Germany. There 
is indeed good reason for believing^, that she had pie* 
viously learned to be so indifferent to revealed religioDi 
that she may well be supposed to have consulted in this 



'* Mem. concernant Christine^ tome iiu 
p. 52. 

^ To Swedish (renins, thus cultivated, 
the commonwealth of Kurope has in the 
succeeding centiuy become indebted for 
the sexual system of Linn6 or Linnsus, 
who, bv arranpn^^ plants according to 
the analogies of the parts of fructification, 
has created botany. The plan of his sys- 
tem was formed in the year 17*29 ; his 
great work, the Spfciet JP/antarumf ai>- 
peared in the year 1753. 



^ Christina is said to have levoed it* 
fidelity particularly from Vossitn, of wbiff 
Charles II. of England, when he M 
heard him relate some incredible itofitf 
concerning China, very happily vattuM 
that he bt;lieved every thmg except tbs 
Bible.--lbid , tome i. pp. 274,275. Hi 
queen described herself in the year 16Mf 
as hearing no more sermons, but pMMV 
her time in eating and amusemeatSi IP 
other occupations heing vanity, ibr wvb 
she quoted Solomo}a*-«'lhid., p^47&» , 
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particular her present convenience. Whatever may have 
been her motive, her conduct was beneficial as it rea^ 
dered her abdication irrevocable. Christina appears ttf 
have in some instances forgotten^, that she had ceasej 
to be a queen ; and it is not improbable, that she 
might have seriously endeavoured to reascend that' 
throne, which she had quitted at the early age of 
twenty-eight years, if some insurmountable impediment 
had not been interposed. The returning ambition of 
this princess was accordingly exhaled in a vain attempt 
to obtain the crown of Poland, to which her religion' 
did not present an impediment ; and, except in thiS' 
enterprise, she passed the thirty-four years, which fol-' 
lowed her abdication, in collecting about her a society of 
the learned^. 

The reign of Christina had continued only five years 
after the termination of the German war. So little how- 
ever was even this short interval of tranquillity adapted' 
to the habits and character of the Swedes, that in the 
very commencement of the reign of her successor a for-, 
mal deliberation was held by the states^, whether thff 
arms of Sweden should be directed against the Danes^ 
the Russians, or the Poles. The Banes and the Rus- 
sians, it was acknowledged, had afforded no pretext for 
hostilities. Against the Poles might be alleged their 
refusal to renounce their claim to the throne ofSweden^ 
together with some infractions of the existing treaty.' 
War was accordingly commenced against the Poles, at 
this time distressed by the attacks of other enemies, and 
unable to offer any effectual resistance. 

1 At FunUinbleau, id the year 1657, concetnant Chrirtiuc, tome ii. jip'Sj •'I- ' 
■he c&Uied the marcjuiiti Monuldeichi, " Fiom this aaaemblage »us aRM^ 

her gTin.l equtny, to be put to dealli for wurda derived the Itnlmn sociely of thff^ 

■ome acts o( treachery in regird to her Arcaii, whidi during sjme ywira bald iti' 

tiirrespondeQce ; and in the year iri63 nieslinga in the (pirdens 0"' '' ' 

iih<i denpiLtcheil a minister tu aevdriiil preriouily oc <>>-'"- 

cuuiti, with ■ deiigii uf umlin){ thvm in (lie reaidvd ia 
a cDuTicderMj ogauwtthB Turk*. — Mem. " PuHea., 1 
VOL. III. 
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The Cossacks of the Ukraine, originally Russian re- 
fugees mixed with some Tatar tribes**, but received 
under the protection of Poland, as a useful barrier again* 
the Tatars and Turks, Iiad admitted and sheltered a rauli 
titude of peasants*', who had fled from the oppressionj 
of the Polish nobles. War was accordingly declared 
against them in the year 1638, and prosecuted with vi( 
lance during sixteen years, at the end of which time tl 
Russians availed themselves of the favourable opportw 
nity for renewing hostilities. In this crisis of the publia 
distress the king of Sweden began his war with PolaniL 
The Polish sovereign, abandoned by hia nobles and hil 
troops, was forced to flee into Silesia, and throughout 
the whole kingdom Dantzic alone offered any resistance 
to the victorious Swedes. As if to complete the Bubjo«, 
gation of the Poles, the prince of Transylvania brougk 
a numerous army to the assistance of their enemies 
hoping to be elevated to the throne of the vanquished 
nation. 

But the exactions of the Swedes soon roused in the 
minds of the Poles a spirit of determined resistance* 
and the balancing principle of European policy begaS' 
immediately to show itself in favour of a nation so sud*. 
denly reduced. The Danes, neighbours and naturd' 
rivals of the Swedes, were the first who appeared againit; 
them; the Russians and the imperialists of Germany 
contributed their assistance ; tlie Dutch sent a squadwD 
to the relief of Dantzic ; and the Turks at the same lirne 
turned their arms against the prince of Transylvania. 
The result of these various movements was the peace 
concluded in the year 1660 at Oliva, in the vicinity of 
Dantzic**, which, as it vras itself an effect of the bolanc- 

' * L-Kvesqne, tome i». p. 54. •• Hirf.rf Poluid. (.. 163— 16S. 

*> AhrfR* Cljnin. Ue THi.t. dii Norf •■ By Uiis trcWy Polmd ctAti toSwc 

par LacomW, t(jiu«ii,p, liQ'l — Gil, Ani' den l.ivonia and EiUiom*, with Ihe Ap 

aludaiD, 17Ci3. pcnduit iik), reaening onlj MM ^M* 
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^ciple, has constituted, tog:ether with that of Co- 
Jen ", which was also a result of the interposition 
ftr governments ", the epoch of the international 
' of the north. 

)te the conclusion of this peacfe Poland had been 
jdominant power in the north of Europe**. The 
lencj was hy the peace of Oliva transferred to 
tt", which maintained it during; sixty-one years. 
I end of that period it was transferred to Russia, 
irom this time has continued to increase in strength 
^rtance. From the peace of OHva may be dated, 
I north of Europe, a period corresponding to that, 
tonong the southern states was commenced from 
tece of Westphalia, tljese treaties having been 
lively the epochs of the formation of the northern 
fUtheni systems of Europe. As before the peace 
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matter of the order of the Swoid.bearen, 
by whom it had been held under the Teu- 
tonic order, asaected liii independence ia 
the year IS2I, and wai by Ihe emperor 
Charlea V. admitted to the diet aa b 
prince of the empire, lu the year 15Gi 
the graud-.maiiter, for ao he was entitled 
lince Ihe independence of Livoaia, aub- 
mitted bis province to Polaad, being un- 
able to defend it against the Russians, 
While ho treated with Potond, the dty of 
Revel and thu nobles of Esthonia re- 
nounced tbeii obedience to him, and sub- 
mitted Ihemsetvea la Sweden. The Danei 
hod in the preceding year obtained a 
shore oflhia cuuntry, the bishop of Oeael, 
wearied of the public agitations, havinE 
sold Ihia biihnprlc and another to theic 
toTenign, who ouigned them Da an ap- 
panage to his lirolher. This prince also 
Boqiiired tor himaeltathird biahoprie, and 
acuitle with ilg territory. Livonia thu 
became the aubjecl and the scene of long 
contentions among the Russiana, the 
Poles, the Swedes, and the Danes, which 
were compmeil by various trcatija, eoding 
with that of Oliva, when the dominion 
of it was usaigned to Swcdfn. — Abr*g£do 
rHitt, lies Itaitfi, tome iii. p. 3—10. 
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of Westphalia there had been no regularly adjusted com- 
bination of the southern governments, so neither before 
that of Oliva had the political relations of the northern 
governments assumed a determinate arrangement. 

The northern system has not been at any time so per- 
fect as that of the south, since it never exhibited a ba- 
lance of power, but was merely a combination of one 
principal nation and of some others ministering to its 
greatness. It was in truth but an appendage to the grand 
system of the southern nations, making preparation for 
the movements of a later period, in which all should be 
combined to form one comprehensive arrangement of 
policy. It may however be remarked, that there was, 
in the progressive formation of the northern system, a 
correspondence to the order observable in that of 
the south, for in each the ascendency was first held 
by a power different from that, which by its physical 
resources was best qualified to maintain a lasting pre- 
dominance. As Austria by the treaty of Westphalia 
held a temporary ascendency, which it then yielded to 
France, so did Sweden by the treaty of Oliva possess a 
predominance in the northern system, which it after- 
wards conceded to Russia. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the same point of 
time, which thus marks the commencement of the poli- 
tical depression of Poland, was also the epoch of tbat 
organised anarchy of its civil constitution, which at 
length destroyed its national existence, the liberum crfo, 
that tribunitial right of every individual of its multitude 
of nobles, having been then introduced*^. And it is also 
a remarkable fact, that the unhappy sovereign of that 
country did even then foresee *^ and forewarn the assem- 
bled diet, that the dissensions of Poland would terminate 

^ Hist, of Poland, p. 169. «' It is remarkable that the aMan^ 
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in its political extinction, and even that it would be 
partitioned by Russia, Brandenburgh, and Austria. 
Poland appears to have discharged its functions, and 
to have prepared itself for retiring from the struggles 
of nations, like Italy and Spain among the southern go- 
vernments. 

Russia was in the same time beginning to emerge front 
the calamities, by Mfhich it had been overwhelmed dur- 
ing eight years. The temporary depression of Russia 
had allowed Poland to perform without interruption its 
part in the combinations, in which it was engaged with 
Germany and Sweden. The decline of Poland having 
been begun from the treaty of Oliva, and no reason any- 
longer requiring that the aggrandisement of Russia 
should be impeded, that country began again to rise to 
greatness, though not with the rapidity, which has lat- 
terly drawn upon it the attention of Europe, 

The period of time at present considered was in Russia 
occupied by parts of the reigns of two sovereigns, Michael 
and Alexis, the former having begun his reign five years 
before the commencement of the German war, and the 
latter having survived by sixteen the peace of Oliva. 
The election of Michael had put an end to the distrac- 
tions of his country, and in his pacific reign of thirty-two 
years the Russians found an opportunity of recovering 
from the dissensions, by which the nation had almost 
been exhausted**. In the commencement of it he had 
been compelled to purchase peace of the Swedes by a 
cession of the territory adjacent to the Baltic, as if to 
give occasion to tlie reaction, which animated the 
efibrts of Peter. Of the tranquillity, which he had thus 
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obtained, he availed himself for erecting fortresses *\ in- 
viting foreign officers into his service, and forming his 
army according to the model of the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Alexis is described as having lifted a corner of 
that veil of ignorance *^ which his son Peter endeavoured 
to tear at once from the eyes of his subjects. In the 
midst of domestic troubles he gave to his subjects a 
code of laws ^, which is still in part retained ; for their 
instruction he caused many treatises on the arts and 
sciences to be translated into the language of Russia ^ ; 
and to animate their industry he established in various 
provinces of his empire manufactures of linen, of silki 
and of iron, and laboured to form a fleet on the Caspian 
Sea, and to open an intercourse with China, The agita* 
tions of his reign, which was not equally tranquil with 
that of Michael, were favourable to the prosperity of his 
country. The domestic troubles®, by which it was dis- 
turbed, served partly to evaporate the secret discontents 
of the people, as the first insurrection subsided almost 
spontaneously, partly to establish more firmly the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, as the second was suppressed by 
force ; and a war with Poland, for which a revolt of the 
Cossacks afforded a convenient occasion^, terminated in 
the recovery of territory, which had been ceded to that 
country as the price of peace. The government of Alexis 
was at the same time systematically managed, so as to 
augment the power of the crown. To subdue the tu^ 



" Abr6g6d6 THist. des Trait^s, tome 
iii. pp. 22, 26, 31. 

•• Ibid., p. 108. 

» Ibid., p. 45. 

^ Ibid., pp. 103, 106. 

«* Ibid., p. 36—66. 

"• The revolted Cossacks having in 
the year 1654 placed themselves wider 
the protection of Russia, it was agreed in 
the year 1667 that Russia should retain 
all the coontiy^of thoie tribes, whidi lay 



beyond the Dnieper, that thoea oa thi 
nearer side of that river should be sakiect 
to Poland, and that those named Zap 
rogues, who lived near its nioathf dMW 
belong to both governments, and be leidy 
tu serve against the Turks, when reqinredi 
Smolensko, Nowgorod-Sewerskoiy T^cho^ 
nigow, and Kiovia were at the saDW tine 
recovered. — Tableau des RefoL ^ ^^ 
ropejtome ii.pp. 261| 262. 




^fellent spirit generally prevalent among his subjects *', 
te established the secret chancery, a sort of political 
inquisition, which kept every rank in awe ; and to dis- 
able the great nobles for acquiring a dangerous authority 

^^n the provinces*^, he obliged them to reside constantly 

Bin Moscow, and there attend upon his court. 

' Gn this great empire Sweden was, after the next reign, 
to make a deep impression. For this function that go- 
vernment had been prepared partly by the restraint, in 
which it had been originally held by Denmark, partly 
by the contentions, in which it was afterwards involved 
with Poland and the German empire ; and it was com- 
mitted with Russia for a future struggle, first by the ac- 
quisition of the provinces of that country communicating 
with the Baltic, and afterwards by that of Livonia, which 
seems to have been interposed as the debatable territory 
of the northern states. That the impression might be 
more beneficial to Russia, Sweden had received from 
Denmark, not only the first excitement of its military 

P energies, but also some portion of refinement, derived to 
^e neighbouring government from its communication 
Writh Germany. When the efforts of Sweden were to be 
directed against Russia, it seems to have been necessary 
that Denmark should be held in restraint. This was 
accordingly effected by the German acquisitions of Swe- 
den, and especially by the connexion formed with Hol- 
stein, which, as that duchy was within the peninsula of 
Jutland, served to control all the operations of the adja- 
cent kingdom. The agency of Sweden upon Russia 
having been exercised in the invasion of Charles XII., 
the disastrous issue of the enterprise, while it terminated 
the ascendency of Sweden, which had then no longer an 
object, deprived that country of Livonia and of a great 
part of its German possessions ; and at length the ex- 

" L^EveBqiic, lume iv.p. 100. " Ibid., p. UO. 
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change of Holstein for the counties of Oldenburgh and 
Delmenhorst, eflfected in the year 1750, withdrew from 
Denmark the control, to which it had been subjected. 
Brandenburgh in the interval had grown into the king- 
dom of Prussia, to supply the place of Sweden in its re- 
lation to the southern system. 




CHAPTER IX. 



liy the huiory of the Dutch rrpublic,from the tmhn of Vtrechl in the 
year 1^79, to the advancement of the aladtholdcr to the throne of 
England, in the year 1699. 

JOnion of Utrecht in the year 1579.— Sjnod of Dort, 1618.— Indepenilenre lAnow- 
Wged, 1648.— Thu triple alliwieo, 1 668.- Invuiou of Lewa XIV., 1672.— The 
•ji ot Nimeguen, 1678.- The ataillhalder kiag of Eog^d, 1689. 

■The Dutch republic, perhaps more than any other state 
of Europe, deserves the consideration of those, who 
would analyse the combinations of modern history. Al- 
most entirely destitute of natural resources, it has been 
formed by the circumstances of other countries, and has 
been sustained by means altogether artificial. So depen- 
dent has this stale been on external means for subsistence, 
that a Dutch statesman informed Sir William Temple^ 
that all the corn produced in the considerable province of 
Holland, would not feed the men employed in repairing 
the dykes. So exposed was it to hostile aggression, that 
its security consisted only in the desperate expedient of 
inundating those fields, which with so much labour had 
been rescued and preserved from the sea. With no 
other native commodities than butter and cheese and 
earthenware, and without one commodious harbour for 
shipping, it established a system of commercial prospe- 
rity, such as the world had never witnessed, and wrested 
from Spain and Portugal the dominion of the east. 

A very principal particular in the topography of the 
territory is represented by all the historians of the Ne- 
therlands, as formed in no distant period by a natural 
cause as if to prepare the scene of its commercial great- 

' Temple'! Work*, Tol. L p. 46. London, 1731. 
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ness. The Zuyder-zee', at the inmost recess of which 
Amsterdam, its principal city, is situated, they describe 
as having been created, perhaps so late as the year 1421, 
by an irruption of the Northern Ocean, opening itself a 
passage into a small inland lake, which already existed, 
The maritime communication, which was thus happily 
supplied, superadded a facility of naval traffic to the 
inland communications already furnished by the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and qualified it to be the site of a govern- 
ment dependent on commerce for subsistence. 

As a natural cause prepared the territory, so two poli- 
tical combinations of distant states, the one in the north, 
the other in the south of Europe, were instrumental to 
the commercial greatness of the Dutch republic. The 
union of Calmar, which combined under a single govern- 
ment the three kingdoms commanding the entrance of 
the Baltic, exercised an important influence in reducing 
the ascendency of the Hanseatic confederacy, just when 
the Dutch were beginning to aspire to commercial im- 
portance. The union of Portugal with Spain on tbe 
other hand, begun fifty-six years after that of the north- 
ern countries had been finally dissolved, exposed to the 
enterprising activity of the Dutch the eastern possessions 
of the former, which the latter was unable to protect. 

The actual formation of the republic was the result of 
the connexion of the Netherlands with the Spanish mo- 
narchy, as it acted upon the spirit of independence, which 
the reformation of religion had generated in them. That 
connexion brought upon the inhabitants, who had been 
long accustomed to a mild government, the oppression 
of a gloomy and bigoted despot, while the zeal of a purer 
religion animated them to dare every extremity of suflfer- 
ing in defence of their civil and religious rights. 

That a new government of this description should 

' AadenQD, voUi, p. 1H7, 
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have been at tliat particular time sent forth, as a new 
organ of the incipient system of Europe, is one of the 
most interesting particulars in modern history. The 
federal history of Europe has been described as divisible 
into two periods, in the former of which Austria was the 
predominant and France the balancing government, in 
the latter France acquired tlie ascendency, and Britain 
was the counterpoise. In the transition from the former 
to the latter it is easy to conceive, that France may have 
gradually risen over Germany, to hold the ascendency in 
ita place; but it is not equally obvious to understand 
how the British government, which had been much 
estranged from the concerns of the continent, should suc- 
ceed to the secondary station, and maintain the balance 
of Europe. The peculiar function of the Dutch govern- 
ment appears to have been, to introduce the insular go- 
vernment of Great Britain into this connexion with the 
political interests of the continental states. This func- 
tion it discharged by entering into federal relations, 
which were indispensable to its own existence, and then 
involving Great Britain in those arrangements, by sending 
its atadtholder to be the leader of a revolution in these 
countries. The expedition of William of Normandy, 
more than six centuries before, had engaged England in 
a relation of rivalry with France ; and the enterprise of 
he Dutch William had at this time tlie operation of 
mgaging the same government in an extended and com- 
gilicated system of continental policy, so that its ancient 
(rivalry of France might become the means of supporting 
he equilibrium, and the independence of Europe. 
While the continental arrangements of Germany and 
(France were in progress towards their adjustment at the 
■ treaty of Westphalia, this new government was formed, 
• to be instrumental to the subsequent change of the sys- 
I tem ; and that treaty, by which those earlier arrange- 
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ments were completed, was also the epoch of the ac* 
knowlcdged independence of llie new government, by 
the agency of which the transition to others more perfect 
was to be effected within tlie half of a centurj'. The 
double process had its origin in the double connexion of 
the Spanish monarchy with Germany and with the Ne- 
therlands. Spain with all its resources being, in the 
time of the emperor Charles V., connected with the Ger- 
man empire, the Austrian dominions, and the Nether- 
lands, alarmed France into exertions, which began the 
earlier arrangements ; and the same monarchy, in the 
time of his son Philip II., being still connected with the 
Netherlands, provoked the defection of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and gave being to the organ, by which these were 
converted into others more comprehensive. It may per- 
haps not inaptly be compared to the twofold organizatioa 
by which the embryo is nourished in the womb of the 
mother, and at the same time another provision is made 
for its future support, when it should have entered upon 
a new and more perfect existence. 

The Dutch republic is commonly considered as having 
commenced its existence in the year 1579, when seven 
provinces, Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Over- 
yssel, Friesland, and Groningen, without expressly re- 
nouncing their allegiance to the crown of Spain, assumed 
to themselves the exercise of the sovereign authoritj. 
The sixty-nine years, M'hich intervened between that 
event and the peace of Westphalia, was the period of ita 
progress to maturity, at the end of which it took its place 
among the acknowledged governments of Europe. 

The seven united provinces are computed to extend 
but one hundred and fifty British miles from the north 
of Groningen to the southern boundary, and but one 
hundred from the North Sea to the circle of Westphalia'. 

* Pinkerton's Mod. Geog., wl. i. p. 467, 
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Of these provioees Holland*, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Groningen, which were adjacent to the sea, formed the 
real strength of the republic, the others, with the con- 
quered towns in Brabant, Flanders, and the duchy of 
Cleves, being; but frontier-<listricts, which served to pro- 
tect the former. Among the maritime provinces Holland 
was of principal importance, raising in the general assess- 
ments* much more than the half of the sum levied upon 
the whole confederacy. As the republic was in truth a 
confederacy of seven distinct communities, in which even 
the several cities, fifty-six in number, retained many 
rights of sovereignty, the preponderating importance of 
ifhat considerable province was essential to the mainte- 
ice of the combination of the government. 
TTie union of the confederacy could not however Iiave 
been originally formed without the operation of a long 
series of external hostilities, forcing into combination the 
several communities, which had little natural coherence. 
The union, concluded at Utrecht in the year 1579, was 
followed by a struggle with Spain, which continued thirty 
ears, and the renewal of hostilities, after a truce of twelve 
rears, rendered the republic a party in the great German 
'ar of thirty years, from which it disengaged itself only 
a treaty concluded with Spain in the same year with 
le general peace of Westphalia, The interval of exter- 
nal peace was occupied by the ecclesiastical contention 
of the republic, Harmine, or Arminius, having in the year 
1604 proposed his doctrine in opposition to that of Calvin, 
and the synod of Dort having been convened in the year 
1618 for determining the controversy. 

Nor would even this protracted agency of external 
miolence have been sufficient for giving consistency to 

' • Temple, vol.i. p. 43. den out of every sum of 100,000.— Ibid., 

• AccorilinE lo a. table, given hy Sit p. 3?. 
W.Tumplc, Qui I uul raised 53,309 guil- 
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the confederacy, if the government had not during five 
years been conducted by William prince of Orange, who 
possessed all the qualifications required in a situation of 
so much diflSculty. Tutored in his youth by the emperor 
Charles V., this prince had been early formed to the 
practice of political address ; he was so moderate in his 
conduct that, in an age of religious violence, he acted 
with toleration towards Protestants, while he was a 
Roman Catholic, and towards Roman Catholics, when 
he had embraced the reformation; and, incapable of 
being either elated or depressed by events, he main« 
tained in all embarrassing conjunctures an undisturbed 
serenity of soul, which enabled him to guide his country 
through the perils of her first efibrts of independence. 
This great prince was in the year 1584 assassinated in 
consequence of a proscription, published against him hj 
Philip II. The United Provinces were then however 
regularly engaged in a war with Spain, and the prince 
was succeeded in the public confidence by his son Mau- 
rice, whose military genius^ which was of the very fiwt 
order, qualified him better for continuing the struggle, 
which amidst its earlier difficulties had been best sus- 
tained by the wisdom and the patience of the father. 

As the adoption of the reformation was essentially 
necessary for connecting the Dutch republic with the 
British government in a struggle, in which the mutual 
opposition of Roman Catholics and Protestants was the 
main principle of the contention, so had the division of 
the two primary sects of the Protestants a principal influ- 
ence in developing the political parties of the state, and 
the synod of Dort was accordingly a great crisis of its 
domestic agitations. The persecutions of Charles V.' 
had driven many of the reformed from Germany into the 

« Watson's IHist. of Philip 11^ voL ii.pp, i;2, 273. 
7 Temple, vol i. pp. 56—58. 
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Netherlands, especially into Holland and Brabant, where 
the privileges uf the cities were considerable, and the 
government of the emperor was less severe, as in the 
country of his birth. The impulse of religious reforma- 
tion having been received from Germany, it was in the 
year 15GG resolved that the Lutheran profession should 
be publicly adopted, though with indulgence to those 
who entertained different opinions. Many causes how- 
ever co-operated to transfer the ascendency to the doc- 
trine of Calvin. The persecution in France drove great 
numbers of French Calvinists into the Netherlands; the 
great intercourse with England, the church of which was 
of an intermediate character, gave additional credit to 
their opinions ; the Calvinists of Germany lay nearest, 
and most ready to afford their assistance; the profession 
of this form of the religion of Protestants was most ad- 
verse to the hated religion of Spain; its ecclesiastical 
administration accorded best with the republican form of 
the government, and left to the state the temporal p03« 
sessions of the former church ; and Holland in particular, 
which had never admitted the clerical order among the 
states, was most inclined to a profession of faith, which 
gave to it no jurisdiction. By the union of Utrecht it 
was accordingly determined, that each province should 
regulate its own religious concerns ; and in the year 1583, 
only four years afterwards, it was ordained by a general 
agreement, that the doctrine of Calvin should be adopted 
as the religion of the state. 

The Arminian party at length arose, and, as it became 
involved with the political struggle of the government, 
gave occasion to violent agitations. Arminius, professor 
of theology in the university of Leyden, proposed in the 
year 1004 a modification of the doctrine of predestination, 
which had in the fourth century been held by Ambrose', 
■ Jiailieiiii, ml. ii. p. 93, 
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teaching that the decrees of God, by which he determined 
the future condition of every individual, were not abso* 
lute and irrespective, but formed in reference to that 
foreknowledge, by which the conduct of each individual 
was foreseen, yet not controlled. The republic began 
about five years afterwards to be agitated with this con* 
troversy, and during nine years was violently disturbed ;* 
until at length, in the year 1618, the doctrine of Armi* 
nius was formally condemned by the synod of Dort. 

No distinct notion of the doctrine of predestination had 
been opposed to that of Calvin, before Arminius revived 
the exposition of Ambrose. The synod, by which this 
doctrine was condemned, was composed of sixty-four 
national deputies^ and of twenty-eight persons delegated 
by the churches of England ^^ of the Palatinate, of Hesge^ 
Swisserland, Geneva, Nassau, East-Friesland, and Bre- 
men. The foreign deputies were not permitted to inte^ 
pose by their votes in the determination of the schism, 
which distracted the republic ; but they were invited to 
communicate their opinions, and to sanction the proceed- 
ings by their presence. 

The cause of the Arminians was in eflfect decided", 
before it was examined, as that of the Protestants had 
been prejudged in the council of Trent. Two deputies 
only appeared on their part ; and, though these might» 
without the possibility of inconvenience, have been per- 
mitted to vote in the assembly, yet were they, before any 
decision had been made, ordered by the president to re* 
nounce the character of members of the synod, and to 
associate themselves with thirteen other Arminian minis- 
ters, who had been cited to appear as persons accused. 

' Abr^ge de PHist. de la Hollande, par though with moderation, instnicHn^tbem 

Kerroux, tome ii. pp. 500, 501, note. not to oppose the doctrine of tuuvmtl 

Leide, 1778. redemption.— Heylen's Hint, of the Fire 

'® The king of England, in his desire Articles, p. 76. Lond. 1660. 

to rapport the prince of Orange, caused '^ Kerroux^ toineii.pp.500| 501,B0ltL 
2uf deputies to favour the Calvinists, 
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The persons thus subjected to trial by a synod, assembled 
to decide a question of theology, were all finally con- 
demned, and by the sentence of the synod were deprived 
of their ecclesiastical benefices, and banished from the 
territory of the republic. The result was however very 
different froni that of the council of the church of Rome. 
By the determinations of the council of Trent the religion 
of Rome was not only reduced to a more systematic form, 
but was also thereby rendered more fixed and permanent 
in its character. Of the synod'^ it has been on the con- 
trary remarked, that the doctrine, which it condemned, 
began from that very time to prevail among Protestants, 
and in no distant period became predominant over that, 
which it had so solemnly maintained. The difference 
must be ascribed to the independent spirit of the religion 
of Protestants, which refers all doctrines to the Bible, as 
the sole authorised standard, and must therefore be sus- 
ceptible of some variation, according to the changes of 
opinion concerning the right interpretation of the sacred 
scriptures. 

The political dissension, with which this religious 
schism became connected, had manifested itself so early 
as in the year 1 590 '^ and was indeed the natural struggle 
of the opposite powers of the local magistracies and of 
that presiding authority, which the war of the revolution 
had vested in the family of Orange. The two parties 
contended on the question of continuing or concluding 
the war with Spain ; and in the year 1607 '*, while prince 
Maurice was at the head of the party desirous of pro- 
secuting hostilities, Barnevelt, the pensionary of Hol- 
land '*, was the chief of the opposite party. The ministers 

'» Blonhcim, ml. v. pp. 368, 369, 389. messor joined In each ptovince to the 

" Kerniui, tomB ii. p. 525. dqiiiliea uf (he towns (of rlifuclin^ the 

'* Ibid, p. 429. trunsucliuu of biiiJuBsB. TIib peniutiiiBiy 

" The pensinnaiy, ao nimtMl becniue ul' Kullaud wiu Qunml tbn giiuid peii- 

lia receivnl a uLiry or penaiuo, vta no liuuarj. 
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of religion, in their hostility to Spain, were g;enerally 
attached to the prince, who reciprocally was desirous of 
securing the support of so powerful a body. The minis- 
ters being mostly Calvinists, their adversaries the Ar- 
minians acquired the favour and protection of the pro- 
vincial states, the adversaries of the prince. The stru^le 
was brought to a crisis while the synod of Dort wal 
assembled, Bamevelt, the celebrated Grotius, and two 
other leaders of the opposition -party, being arrested by 
the order of the states-general. Barnevelt was soon 
afterwards condemned and executed under some very 
vague imputations of treasonable misconduct'*. Grotiul 
and one of the two others were sentenced to perpetual 
hnprisonment with the confiscation of their properties. 
The fourth anticipated the proceedings of the tribunal by 
a voluntary death. Grotius and his companion in suffer- 
ing having been committed to the castle of Louvesteio, 
whither many other prisoners of state were afterward! 
sent, the opposition-party received from their adversariei 
the name of the Louvestein faction. Thus were originally 
developed the parties, which Sir William Temple'^ pre- 
dicted would be the cause of the ruin of the state, mors 
than a century before the prediction was accomplished 
in the war of the French revolution. Escaping from 
confinement in the following year, Grotius sought refugs 
in France. 

The territory of the republic, though ill furnished with 
internal resources, was eminently favourable to commer- 
cial prosperity. It was convenient to a fishery, which at 
once fed the inhabitants, and supplied them with a valu- 
able object of traffic ; and, being central between the 

" Id DDe in«tui» he acknowiedi^ given in couaideration af » g fi c« i«lw^ 

conduct,foi which hesannotbearquilled. reriotmeiJ, and Dot with Ihe JMip ■ 

Headiniltod that he had received from lafiuL'ncia^'hiasubnKiunitMtiaM!— K^ 

the court of France a piewnt of SO.UOO roui,tnniB li. pn.432, 433. 

floiiut, BllegiDg onlytluit it bad "tittK " Teiiiple'iWDik),Tel.ip.SB. 
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Northern and the southern coxintrieg of Europe, and 
feommunicating by great rivers with the interior of the 
'flontinent, it facilitated the operations of traders. In 
^rcumatances so commodious for commerce, the people 
^ere by the narrow and unproductive soil of the country 
vbmpelled to seek in their industry the means of their 
Support, and by its exposure to the inroads of the ocean 
%ere excited to an unremitting vigilance for the preser- 
vation even of their existence. 

* But, however the circumstances of the Dutch republic 
iQay have fitted it for forming an extensive commerce, 
^ey were not favourable to the permanence of its pro- 
tiperity. The want of domestic resources rendered it 
lependent on a fishery, in which it was exposed to com- 
petition, and on a carrying trade, which must decline in 
the same proportion, in which other maritime nations 
became attentive to commerce. It appears aiso'^ that 
the colonies, which might have supplied the deficiency 
of domestic resources, were not prosperous, the jealous 
restrictions, imposed by a mercantile administration, hav- 
ing rendered a residence in them ineligible for persons 
of property and character. The result was that the 
prosperity of the republic was confined within the limits 
of a single century, and served chiefly as a temporary 
agency to excite the activity of the British government. 

The Dutch republic had been assisted both by France 
and by Britain in its struggle for independence. Its 
connexion however with these allies was dissolved by the 
separate treaty, which it concluded with Spain, instead 
of adhering to the enemies of the house of Austria, and 
waiting to be comprehended in the general peace, which [ 

terminated the great war of Germany. This dissolution I 

n f its early connexions was notwithstanding accommo- I 

■ ■ De Witf s Tine lalenst and PolilLcal Maiims o t the Republic of Hullond, p, 1 23, I 

m &C.I.0D1I. 174G. 1 
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dated to its actual situation, and but an anticipation of a 
change of policy, which must soon have arisen from tbf 
altered relations of the state. Spain was at this time aa 
enfeebled, and France soon became so formidable a neiglt' 
hour, that the remaining dependencies'* of the former tf 
the Netherlands were rather to be considered as coo* 
stituting a barrier of protection against the power of tM 
latter, than as an object of jealous apprehension. Willi 
the British government on the other hand a natural 
rivalry of commerce existed, which unavoidably tended 
to involve the two states in contention. The foreigB, 
policy of the republic was accordingly opposed to botfcj 
France and England, the one its formidable neighboi 
on the land, tlie other its powerful rival on the sea 
the mode, in which this double opposition of policy o| 
rated to place the sladtholder of the republic on 
British throne, is a subject of curious speculation. 

The same religious commotions, which gave indepeiJJ 
dence to the Dutch provinces, also drove into England 
multitudes of the industrious inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, who multiplied and enlarged its manufactures; 
and the fishery of Newfoundland, in which England wa» 
engaged^" even before the Dutch republic existed, fui" 
nished an object of extensive traffic with the countries of 
the Mediterranean. These causes co-operated with the 
natural advantages of a large and productive country, to 
render England in the seventeeiith century a powerful 
competitor of the Dutch republic for the commerce of tbe 
Tvorld. 



'• The Spanish Nelherlandi, whirh 
li*d been mled by Philip II. to hii 
ilauRhlcr IbsIkHb In tbe ri-ar 1598, re- 
turned to Ihc crovD of SfHin by thvdeatli 
of that princess in tlut year I G35, They 
had hawi'Ter not bwD wholly detached 
fiDta t)ia( cTDiin, for, lh<iU|-h the butc- 
teipity hsd been Iranrfenud to Isnbeila 
' ;eivithlbe*TGlldukeAlbert, 



yet she and her lucceoon were rmiuKJ 
10 iwear fidelity to the ldn|^ of Bpti' 
■nd a light via letained (ifplaciiiKSir 
niah ^^airiBonB in Hune priocipsl ^iMM 
10 that iheu luvTineei wmt, vna U Al 
libofl<abelb^afie^ofSp■ia.— Witrti 
Ui-t. Pluliplll., 1.. 9. 
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'ft The spirit of commercial rivalry manifested itself early 
in the seventeenth century, the divided state of the trade 
of the East-Indies bringing the two maritime powers into 
collision, on which occasion, in the year 1609"', Grotius 
maintained the pretensions of his countrj-men in a trea- 
tise concerning the right of the commerce of India. The 
fisheries of herrings on the coasts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, furnishing another subject of contention, occa- 
sioned a controversy between the same distinguished 
writer and the English Selden, concerning the dominion 
of the adjacent seas. These however were only the dark 
and threatening- indications of a yet distant tempest, 
James I., though sufficiently disposed to resist the en- 
croachments of the Dutch, found himself necessitated by 
a war with Spain to submit to an atrocious massacre of 
his subjects in the island of Amboyna ; and the troubles, 
which agitated the reign of Charles I., disabled that 
monarch for vindicating by arms the dominion of the 
seas, which bordered his own shores. The storm at 
length burst upon the Dutch republic from the energetic 
administration of the English commonwealth. 

Disappointed in the project of effecting an incorporat- 
ing union of the two governments, which would have en- 
gaged the United Provinces in the contest with the family 
ofthe Stuarts, theparliament of England passed the famous 
act of navigation, which struck a fatal blow at the carry- 
ing trade of the Dutch. A furious war soon afterwards 
broke out between the two countries, and the Dutch 
were at length reduced to the necessity of acquiescing in 
the restriction imposed by the act. The operation of 
this humiliation on their government was important and 
decisive. The succession of the princes of Orange in 
the government had been interrupted in the year 1650, 

*> Bsyk'a Die!., ait. Onlim. 
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when William 11. died, leaving neither issue nor brother. 
His princess indeed was soon afterwards delivered of a 
son, the same who subsequently became king of these 
countries ; but the party adverse to the power of a stadt- 
holder prevailed in this crisis, and the republic remained 
without a chief. The war with Cromwell, which com- 
menced about two years afterwards, and was disastrous 
and disgraceful to the Dutches procured, more than any 
other cause^ numerous partisans to the family of Orange, 
the people becoming every day more sensible of the 
necessity of their guidance ; and, though Cromwell, per- 
ceiving this effect of his hostilities, was induced to con* 
elude a peace, in which he endeavoured to stipulate for 
the exclusion of the young prince from the dignity long 
possessed by his family, it was yet the remote cause of 
his elevation, which was at length effected in the year 
1672, when the office had been suspended during twenty* 
two years *^. 

The impression made by the war of Cromwell was 
strengthened by another, which in the year 1664 was 
commenced against the republic by Charles II. The 
jealousy of commerce had rendered the people of Eng- 
land desirous of the contest, and the king may have 
hoped that, by subduing the adverse party, which at that 
time ruled the republic, he might reinstate his nephew*, 
the young prince of Orange, in the dignity of his family, 
^nd bring the republic into a dependence on the British 
government. Though the adverse party was not then 
deprived of power, the calamities of the struggle must 
have rendered the Dutch more sensible of the importance 
of having a chief, to direct the efforts of the republic 
against her enemies. 



" Kerroux, tome ii. p. 664. 
M Ibid., tome iii. pp. 872, 873. 
** The mother of the young princt 



Mary, daaghter of Charles L, and ib^ 
of Charles II. aad James II. 
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Willie tbe operations of the British government tended 
only to effect the re-establishment of the family of Orange, 
those of France not only tended to the same end, but also j 
served to involve that family in the combinations, which 
gave occasion to the revolution of the British government, 
and thereby engaged these countries in the same relations 
with the continental states. 

Philip IV. of Spain having died in the year 1665, 
Lewis XIV. claimed a large portion of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands in the right of his queen**, the daughter of that 
prince, disregarding a renunciation contained in her mar- 
riage-settlement, and confirmed by the treaty of the Py- 
renees. The French king in the year 1667 asserted his 
claim by arms with distinguished success, and the Dutch, 
alarmed at his progress, concluded in the following year 
a triple alliance with England and Sweden for the pro- 
tection of those provinces'^ The alliance drew upon 
the Dutch republic the vengeance of Lewis, who began 
his operations with detaching England and Sweden from 
the confederacy, and then invaded the territory of the 
republic with a force, which none of the cities ventured 
to withstand. The Dutch in their consternation offered 
conditions of peace, which might have satisfied the am- 
bition of the king, for they proposed to relinquish to hira 
all the territory belonging in common to the ^^ United 



" The [ire!sn»iun embraced Ihe duchy 
of BraIu.Q(, th« lonlihip of Malidiis, Ant- 
werp, the high Gueldcrkncl, Namur. 
Limbiirf^h wjlh itn depemlcncies beyond 
tha McKS*, Hsinault, Artoia, Cambrais, 
■oiinty of Burjfiindy, the duchy of 



" In Ihia treaty occurred the firit in- 

■taiici! uf & mediation, obtruded by the 
D^totiating [luwera on two contendin ^ 
puttiiH. The thne ){overnraenU<.iigii)(etl 
ta diipoiH Fciwcii to ua ormutice, and 
to [wiBunde, or cwuii«l Spain, to aeceiit 
one of two pltoi of accominodatiDO ; and 



by B >ecrel article Great Britain and tb« 
Dutch cepuMie were boiuid tu airiit Spaja 
agami-l iVaace, it the Utter should reluiB 
to accept petceonsuch cunditioui, — Ibid, 
pp. 189,190. TtiiiiaaRiniukabkiUin. 
Iration of the influence of the hataocing 

1 Thii comprehended parts of Fla»- 
den, Brahanl, hi^^h Ouelderload, Litoi" 
burgh, and the biabopric of Lit;gc. Tbew , 
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ul!ice>. — Revo), des Prov. Uubb, tome L 
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Provinces, and to pay a larg;e sum of money for defraying 
the expenses of the war. Fortunately however for the 
general interests of Europe, as well as for the particular 
independence of the United Provinces, he was induced to 
reject a proposal^ which would have rendered it easy' 
for him to control all the measures of the republic. • 

Driven to the resolution of despair, the republicantf 
were at length successful in repelling a force, by which' 
they had been invaded from the sea. A new confederacy* 
was then formed against France by the emperor, the king* 
of Spain, various princes of Germany, and the king 06 
Denmark. The result was the peace concluded at Ni- 
meguen in the year 1678, by which France restored toj 
the republic the only part of the territory of the latter %" 
whicii it still possessed. Of the extreme danger, frota' 
which tile advancement and the policy of the youngi 
prince of Orange delivered his country, we may best 
form a conception from the strong language of the histo- 
rian, who says that**, if the republic was not then anuihi' 
lated, the cause was, that such events depend not oq' 
the will of the powerful of the earth, and tliat there is 
above them a power, which sports with their projects, 
and at its own pleasure sets bounds to their vengeaiice,i 
as to their ambition. 

Tliough this struggle terminated in restoring the ter*! 
ritory of the republic, it had exercised an important in*! 
fluence on the government, by giving immediate 0C<**- 
sion to the re-establishment of the family of Orange,' 
with even augmented dignity. The party adverse to that 

B The seeretnry of sUte advised that him their liberty.— Abr£)t^ del'Hnt.dM 

this ptijjwsttl Blioulil Iw ac«i>lB<l, but M. Troiti».toim! i. |ii>.2UI. iOM. ' ' 

lie LuuvuiB.ihe miaistet of vrnr.iuiirxtMl '" But, tbau|<h thu Dutch conijDelb «(. 

tn it cundilioni, which Iha republic niultl France were tlm« mtornl, thM eanSOi 
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was nquired, that an ambuHadDr ahould treaty, Spain having ceded all Fiucbl 
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family had prevailed from the year 1 650, and in the year 
1667 had been possessed of influence sufficient to pro- 
cure the enactment of the perpetual edict, by which it 
was for ever excluded from the government. The public 
distress however, which had been aggravated by the 
neglect of the military defences of the countrj', when 
there was no longer a military chief, caused such a 
change of the public opinion in favour of the deposed 
family, that in the year 1672 the young prince of 
Orange was invested with the dignities^', which it had 
formerly enjoyed. Two years afterwards considerable 
advantages were conferred upon the prince, as if to com- 
pensate for the long continued degradation of his family ; 
the states of Holland determined that his dignities should 
be hereditary to his male descendants, and grants of 
money were furnished for assisting to maintain his rank. 
The triple alliance, caused by the pretension of Lewis 
XIV. to the Spanish Netherlands, was the primary ar- 
rangement of those combinations, by which the equili- 
brium of the political system was established in the later 
period of the federative policy of Europe, as by that 
measure Great Britain became connected with the Dutch 
republic in resisting the ambition of France. The prince 
of Orange having been four years afterwards placed at 
the head of the republic, that marriage with his cousin, 
the daughter of James II., on account of which he was 
afterwards placed upon the throne of these countries, 
was concluded after another interval of four years, and 
in the year preceding the peace of Nimeguen. His party 
was desirous that he should have an heir, to profit of the 
new arrangement by which his dignities had been ren- 
dered hereditary. This wish was frustrated, for the f 
marriage produced no offspring ; but the union, however'! 
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destitute of natural, was fruitful of political consequences,' 
as it became the connecting bond of the new system of 
federative policy. 

As the ambition of the emperor of Germany had been 
the exciting principle in the earlier, so was the ambitii 
of the French monarch the exciting principle in the latefl 
arrangements of Europe. Scarcely had the peace 
Nimegucn^ re-established tranquillity, when Lewis XlVi 
by new encroachments gave occasion to new troublei 
Having established chambers in the parliaments of Mel 
and Besau^on, and in the council of Alsace, for cxamiivi 
ing the nature ajid extent of the cessions, made to Frant 
by tlic several treaties of Westphalia, of the PyreneOij 
and of NiniegTien, he procured by the determinations 
these chambers, which were named the chambers ofrtt 
vniom, so many cities and lordships, that in a time 
profound peace he made acquisitions more considerable^; 
than he conid have hoped from the most successful waf.. 
The result of these proceedings was a general leaguft 
formed against France by the continental states, begiai 
by Sweden and the Dutch republic in the year 1681. 
This combination however was too weak to act, except 
by negotiating, for Spain was exhausted, the states of the 
empire were disunited, and the emperor was embarrassed 
by a revolt of the Hungarians, and by an invasion of thfl 
Turks, who even besieged him in liis capital. The am- 
bition of the king soon gave a new impulse^, by invading 
the empire in the year 1688. Various reasons were 
assigned for this unprovoked aggression, but a secret 
motive" was the hope of diverting the prince of Orange 

" Khriak do rHiiil. d«a Trail*!, lomo ing nimed the Triajion. Th> miniitB, 

i, n. !^1, kt. who had tbe aupeiinleadeDee af thcbiiU- 

' Ibul., p. 227, $LC. _ ingt, was iiOWided at the cemukl of !>■ 
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from the expedition to England, which he was then pre- 
paring. That prince had however the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that his own existence and that of his country 
required, that the power of the British government 
should be brought into the combinations of his policy ; 
and the measure of the French government, by which it 
was hoped that he might be hindered from prosecuting 
his enterprise, served but to urge him to make the at- 
tempt, to give him a pretence for the armament, by 
which it was achieved, and to send in a diiferent direc- 
tion the hostile force, by which it might have been frus- 
trated. 

Sir William Temple^ has spoken of the Dutch ag a 
people actuated by good sense, rather than by genius, 
and has declared that he had never seen any young man 
among them, who was heartily in love, nor any young 
woman, who seemed to care, whether she was the object 
of such an attachment. SchlegeP has however spoken 
with much commendation of the poetry of Holland in the 
time of GrotiuH, and has described it as abounding in 
vernacular tragedita composed after the ancient model, 
a considerable time before the great tragic writers of 
France were fostered in the court of Lewis XIV. Hol- 
land, he says, was at that time the most learned and 
enlightened of all protestant states. The excitement of 
struggles both political and religious, acting upon a 
people so furnished with learning, might naturally be 
expected to draw forth the energies of genius, however 
they might be generally suppressed beneath the sober 
manners belonging to commercial industry. 

In the fine arts^' the republic, in common with Flan- 
tome !. !■. 22. Haraeillei, 1788. The *" Led, on the Hist of Litt, »ol. ii. p. 
Elory iitings to miiul ■ atory at a liniiUT SS7. Sdiob. 1816. 

nie*»ure, sugKeiteil br AlcibiadoB to Pe- " The Flemish, Dutch, nncl (Jennan 

ricia fur ilVvertinit the atlemion ot the Seliools ot Painlme, by the Ru<. J. T. 
JUbtmaa*. Jamoi, p. 151-^Ul. I->od. 1822. 

*> Taa pW9 Wotfci, vol. i. pp. SO, 54. 
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ders, had tlie credit of possessing a school of paiDting, 
which, though not equal to that of Italy, has yet receive4 
the praise of genius, and in portrait-painting has taken 
the foremost rank. The great artists of this school were 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt. The first of these 
was born at Cologne, but resided at Antwerp, where lu^ 
died in the year 1640. Vandyke, the scholar of Ruben^. 
was bom at Antwerp in the year lo99, and died in Loaf 
don in the year following that of the death of his masteFi^ 
Rembrandt was bom near Leyden in the year 1606, an4 
fixed his residence in Amsterdam, where he died in the 
year 1647. The defect of this school is the want of a 
poetical conception of character; but in the same pro- 
portion, in which it was devoted to the faithful represen- 
tation of individual objects, was it qualified to excel la 
painting portraits, a part of the art which, howeven 
abused by vanity, must ever be esteemed as preserving! 
a memorial of genius, as alleviating the sorrows of ab- 
sence, and as affording a melancholy gratification to 
mourning affection. In this part of the art Vandyke was 
almost wholly employed ; Rubens was most distin-< 
guished for his combinations of colours, and Rembrandt 
for his striking disposition of light and shade. 

The literary glory of the Dutch republic is due chiefly 
to two individuals, Erasmus and Grotius, the former of 
whom may be considered as the Lucian^ of modern 
times, the latter was the public legislator of nations, pro- 
ducing the first code of those laws, by which in improved 
society the intercourse of nations should be regulated. 
It belonged indeed peculiarly to this people to produce 
the first code of international law, their own political ex- 
istence being a result of the very combinations, which 
were just then, in the German war of thirty years, gene- 

" In hU Colloqui«i Bud hii PraiK of Luciin in hii DialDKuco ridicultd lk» 
FoUj he WTuvly ndiculed tbe moiju, u fain pntcnilcit ta Fbikuphy. 
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rating the first orderly system of international policy. 
The code seems as if it had been at that time prepared 
for the preservation of the system, which was arranged 
twenty.three years afterwards by the treaty of Westphalia. 

Before the time of Grotius^^ the civil law of the Ro- 
mans was the only code, by which lawyers affected to 
determine the questions of international transactions. 
That system of law however, having been framed for the 
regulation of the Roman empire, was not properly appli- 
cable to the case of independent communities. At length 
even this imperfect system was renounced by Hobbes, 
who, a short time before the treatise of Grotius appeared, 
had published one in which he maintained, that the na- 
tural condition of mankind is a state of war, and that 
every independent commonwealth has a right to do what 
it may choose to other commonwealths. It was then full 
time that some eminent man should arise, to be the legis- 
lator of independent communities. 

Grotius possessed all the qualities required for the 
performance of this great task ; and the civil contentions 
of his country, in which he was deeply engaged, appear 
to have both suggested to him the necessity of devising 
some code of general regulation, and by imprisonment 
and exile to have provided him with leisure for the exe- 
cution of his plan. His great work, published in France 
in the year 1625, is accordingly the result of all the 
knowledge of general morals, which could be collected 
from the writings of the philosophers, the poets, and the 
orators of antiquity, together with the two grand codes 
of the civil and canon laws, and the dictates of divine 
inspiration. Success at no long interval crowned his 
efforts, for after the lapse of about sixty years it was uni- 
versally established as the European law of nations. 

Waid'tf Enquiry iata tlie Fuuudation ami Uisl. of the Law cf NBtioas in Eurofe, 
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In composing this treatise, that he might engage the 
attention of statesmen, Grotius had entered at once on 
the practical part of his subject, instead of beginning 
with those general considerations, on which it was 
founded. This defect was remedied by Puffendorf, who 
published a systematic treatise in the year 1672. This 
other treatise was however considered as exposed to a 
contrary objection, for, as Grotius was thought to have 
confined the law of nations too much to actual conven- 
tions, so Puffendorf was regarded as identifying it too 
closely with the law of nature, affirming that it was in- 
deed only the same law, applied to states instead of 
individuals, A third treatise was accordingly in thfe 
year 1773 published by Vattel, who has shunned the 
opposite errors of his predecessors. The works of Gto^- 
tius and Puffendorf notwithstanding still retain their 
importance, for the light and elegant treatise of Vattel 
requires to be aided by the more ponderous informati<m, 
contained in the volumes of those early writers. 

Physical science is indebted to the Dutch republic 
only for the casual invention of the telescope, which 
occurred at Middleburgh soon after the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. When Galileo heard of the 
invention, he constructed the instrument with which he 
made his valuable observations. 
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tyftht kittory of England, from the accf-won of Henry VIII. i 
year 1509 to that of Mary in the year 1553. 



Hmj VIII. lungi in the ftat 1S09. — Tlii lujiremscy of Hie pope rejected, ib3ifd 1 
The icfomuLtion tiegun, tni Ihu ti'sser niaiiaiteriEs iliaiolvud, 1 a3G^~The iliawilutiM | 
of the monastenei eompleted, 15^3.— Edwnid VI. king, 1517.— Tlie Ututiry p 
pvcd, ma. — The lilurg; reviled, and the articlH of religioii prepared, I5&2. 

The period of the histories of these countries now to be 
considered, beginning with the reign of Henry VIII., 
and ending witli the revolution of the vear 1688, com- 
prehends the rise and establishment of the reformation 
of religion, together with its influence in preparing that 
equipoise of political parties, by which at the conclusion 
of this period the principles of constltutioual freedom 
were finally established and secured. The processes of 
the reformatiou may be considered as extended through 
a series of four reigns, being completed in that of Eliza- 
beth ; but this series may be convenieutly divided into 
two parts, the former of which, including the reigns of 
Henry and his son Edward, was exclusively employed in 
forming the system of the established church, and the 
latter, including those of Mary and Elizabeth, was, in 
regard to ecclesiastical affairs, concerned chiefly in dis- 
posing the causes, which gave existence to the important 
body of protestant dissenters. The present chapter will 
review the earlier part of the series. 

It is not easy to conceive two characters more strongly 
contrasted than those of Henry VIII, and his father. 
Henry VII. was cool, circumspect, and persevering; his 
successor violent and impetuous, driven forward by his 
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affections and passions, and changing bis conduct as 
these variously impelled him : the former was fond of 
money even to avarice ; the latter, splendid and prodigal 
dissipated in a short time, not only the accumulations of 
his father's economy, but also the rich spoils of the nay 
nasteries^, by the dissolution of vrhich he vainly proposof 
to preclude for ever the necessity of soliciting supplies 
from the people. In one respect only did they agree; 
both were alike arbitrary in their principles of govern' 
ment, and the house of Tudor accordingly carried ths 
authority of the crown to its greatest elevation, Thi 
overbearing violence however and ostentatious extrava- 
gance of Henry VIII. were not less accommodated to tht 
safe guidance of the English government through tirf' 
first struggles of the reformation, than the profouirf 
policy and systematic economy of his predecessor had 
been fitted to establish the royal power on the mins d 
the feudal aristocracy, while that power, so established 
and transmitted to him, enabled him to dictate to his 
people in the most important of all their concerns. 

The peculiar circumstances of the English reformfl* 
tion, which determined its character, were that the people 
had been prepared for such a change a considerable time 
before, and yet that the immediate impulse, with all th« 
earlier dispositions, originated from the crown. If the 
people had not been previously prepared, the revolutira 
of religion, if then effected, would have been a measure 
merely of arbitrary power. If that previous preparatiiM 
had been sutHcient to generate the revolution without 
the authoritative interference of the crown, the reforms- 



' The dear yearly *«lue of all the sup. tion, vol. i. p. 257. Lond., irli. Th 

preueil hoUHi wu tfaea dated to Iw yeulir inronui uf nil, iadudilig dMpV 

£131,6(17 6i. 4rf.; but wot rvally ten anil free cbanbriea, lupiireiMd •uow M 

tinwii gtmUr. The value of the mor- after the suppreaaion of the iBODuMn 

able., which wm vc™ ureit, »»» not in- «..s ,T)tuiuit^,l at ,£100,000^— Part BM, 

duded^BunuI'* Bi*L of the ReToniia. vul, iii, p. 145. 
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tion of England would, as in Scotland, have been extreme 
in principle, and democratical in its ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. Arising, as it actually did, immediately 
from the will of the sovereign, but among a people 
well prepared for its reception, it was temperate in its 
origin, and accepted with an enlightened and willing 
acquiescence. 

The seeds of the English reformation had been sown a 
century and a half before this period by Wiclitfe, the 
leader of the English separatists from the church of 
Rome, and indeed also in some measure the author of the 
reformation of the continent of Europe, his writings hav- 
ing given occasion to the secession of John Huss, the 
reformer of Bohemia. The followers of Wicliffe how- 
ever had been much reduced in importance before the 
reign of Henry VIII. They had been so long and so 
cruelly persecuted*, that their number had been much 
diminished, the persecution having been continued even 
to the last year of the preceding reign. The civil dis- 
tractions too, by which England had been convulsed in 
the interval, must have contributed to divert the minds of 
the people from speculative subjects, and to indispose 
them to engage in new contentions. The disciples of 
Wiclitfe also, perhaps influenced by the example of their 
master, appear not to have been generally desirous of 
the crown of martyrdom, so that they did not much 
solicit the attention of the public. The people were 
therefore just so far prepared for separating from the 
Koman see, that they might be led to it by the authority 
of such a monarch as Henry VIIl. ; but by no means so 
far, as to begin the revolution among themselves, and to 
force it upon the government. The greater part was 
still attached to the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
though long alienated from its clergy ; and in the reign 

• Ueatj'i Hist, of Great Brilain, *ol. xii. pp. 8, 9, 
tOL. III. ^ 
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of Henry the two parties were played the one against the 
other, and a great revolution was effected without any 
mischievous derangement of the public order. 

Eighteen years of this reign had passed, before that 
question arose, which determined Henry to roject the 
supremacy of Rome. But in this interval preparation 
was very variously made for the change, which oooupied 
the remainder, and the whole reign, comprehending 
thirty-eight years, will appear to have had a common 
tendency. The expensive magnificence of the king cob^ 
ciliated the affections of his subjects, and thus increased 
the popularity already attached to his common descent 
from the rival families of York and Lancaster : his blind 
devoted ness to his favourite Wolsey, as it transferred to 
this minister all the power of the crown ^, raised up an 
idol for the interested adulation of fbreign sovereignly 
which induced the Roman pontiff to alienate in his fkvour 
the prerogatives of the papal see, and thus to set an ex* 
ample of that vioegerency, which Cromwell exercised for 
Henry after the separation of the English churoh : and, 
lastly, the schemes of Wolsey, for attaining to the papaey^ 
the highest object of ecclesiastical ambition, gav^ to the 
foreign politics of Henry a determination, which in his 
celebrated suit for a divorce from his first queen excluded 
him from the indulgence of the papal court, and drove 
him into a separation from a see, the doctrines of which 
he continued to maintain. 

Wolsey had recommended himself to Henry VH. by 
his zeal and discretion, but the deatli of that sovereign 
had intercepted his reward. In his successor the aspi^ 
ing ecclesiastic found a prince of more congenial cha- 
racter, and he was speedily advanced to the summit of 

^ ' The king even granted to him the peror, he wag saluted by a meny feUcif 

disposal of all the bishoprics of England. m these words ; Salve rex regis tui, stq* 

— Burnet, vol. i. p. 8. At Bruges, whither regni sui. — Wordsworth's Kcdes. Biogr*) 

he had gone as ambassador to the em- vol i. p. 351, note. Lend., 1818. 
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11^ royal thvour. Splendid ia bis expenses, and dissi- 
pated in his habits, he gained the affections of tbe youth- 
ful monarch ; learned himself and a friend to learning, 
he encouraged the studious propensities and the literary 
ambition of his master^; and indefatigable in his appli> 
cation to business, he took upon himself all the anxiety, 
which would have interrupted the pleasures, or the 
studies of the king. The importance of such a minister 
was soon perceived by foreign courts. Honours equal to 
those, with which Henry himself was treated, were be- 
stowed upon his favourite; and so entire was the attach- 
ment of his sovereign, that lie was gratified even at the 
bribes, with which the contending princes of Europe 
endeavoured to win him to their interests. 

Such a man could not rest satisfied with being made 
an archbishop at the recommendation of his own sove- 
reign, and a cardinal by the influence of the king of 
France. He accordingly aspired to the highest station 
of ecclesiastical ambition, and consoled himself under his 
repeated disappointment by engrossing within his own 
country all the prerogatives of the papal supremacy. In 
the ninth year of this reign he was appointed legate of 
the Roman see in England, with powers^ greater than 
had ever before been granted to such an officer ; and he 
so stretched those powers^ that he might almost be con- 
sidered as an English pope. 

and probabty at the deiire of thst prince, 
— Henry, voL lii. p. 144, In ihe jisit 

la'ia till; pope, being (ietuitfd bytheim- 
pcroi in confiiiiMnent, eanitituted Wolwy 
his vicm-gi-'aeral, tlius rluvolvlag upon 
him the whole powur of the pa[iacy. — 
Ibid., p. 27. 
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The existence of this example of ecclesiastical supre-^ 
macy within the realm, during so many years, may fairli 
be reg;arded as furnishing Henry, attached as he was tq 
the church of Rome, with a precedent of the power, 
which he afterwards arrogated to himself, while it maj 
have deterred him from adopting the middle measure of 
establishing a patriarchate for England, as appears t 
have been contemplated for France', In one remarkabi 
instance the extraordinary power of Wolsey was exertef 
in a manner, which directly led to the general suppress 
sion of the monasteries, a measure indispensable to the 
success of the reformation. Desirous at once of encott 
raging letters, and of illustrating his name by 
erection of new establishments of learning, the cardina 
procured from the pontifi' authority to suppress certain 
of these societies, for the purpose of founding two magi 
nificent colleges, one at Oxford, the other at Ipswich hi^ 
native town, the Roman see being, as Hume remarks^ 
the more easily disposed to grant this permission, as il 
had been perceived that, for resisting the attacks t^ 
the reformers, scholars were then more necessary thaa 
monks. 

In the nineteenth year of this reign arose the celebrateiir 
question, which drove the reluctant Henry into a sepa^. 
ration from the see of Rome*. His marriage with \hs, 
widow of his brother had been sanctioned by one of thoss^ 
dispensations, which had constituted a powerful enginC) 
of the papal supremacy. The controversy therefor* 
about his divorce involved the important consideraliof 
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of the claim of the papacy to a right of dispensing with 
a law acknowledged to be of divine authority. In this 
instance, as in that of the indulgences, which had pro- 
voked the resistance of Luther, the machine had been 
stretched too far, and recoiled against the system, which 
it had been employed to support. That a pontiff should 
have been induced to grant such a dispensation, affords, 
as Burnet' has remarked, an example of the blindness of 
human policy, and of the overruling providence of God. 
It had probably been supposed, that the succeeding 
princes of England would have been thereby bound to 
adhere to the papal authority ; the actual result was that 
the supremacy and religion of Rome were renounced by 
that government. 

The frugal and politic father of Henry, unwilling to 
restore the dowry of the Spanish princess, and anxious 
to secure the alliance formed with her country, had 
caused her, after the death of his elder son Arthur, to 
be affianced to the younger. He appears however to 
have entertained no serious intention of completing a 
marriage so irregular, having ordered the young prince 
to protest against it, so soon as he should arrive at full 
age, and having on his death-bed solemnly charged him 
to decline the performance of the engagement. The 
passion of the young prince frustrated this policy, and 
the marriage was completed notwithstanding the injunc- 
tions of his father. These injunctions had afterwards 
indeed an important operation in rendering Henry scru- 
pulous about the transaction, when his passion had sub- 
sided, especially when his disappointment in regard to 
male offspring seemed to be a curse entailed upon the 
alliance. The attractions of Anne Boleyn, who had 
recently appeared at court, added new force to his scru- 
ple, by presenting a more desirable object : but it has 
' Hict, Tol. i. p. 33. 
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lately been proved ^•j that the scruple had been previously 
entertained by Henry, and that it had been suggested to 
him by the French ambassador, whether in conjunction 
with Wolsey or not is uncertaih, a divorce being at the 
same time projected by the latter, in favour successively 
of two different plans of connecting the king by marri^ 
with the royal family of France. 

Luther's opposition to the church of Rome had ariseti 
from a question connected with the essential doctriile bf 
our religion, and therefore led to a doctrinal reforlnation. 
The reformation might afterwards be begun in England 
on a mere claim of power, as a doctrinal reformation was 
sure to succeed. The neutrality of the question, whidi 
gave occasion to the English reformation, was at the 
same time productive of two considerable advantages. 
As it immediately but transferred to the sovereign the 
authority, which had been exercised by the pontiff, it left 
to the throne the regulation of the subsequent changes, 
and thus insured their moderation ; and, as the separa- 
tion from Rome was effected independently of all tenets 
of religion, it left to the reformers of the English church 
an entire freedom in making a choice among the separa- 
tists of the continent. 

To this great revolution the foreign engagements of 
England appear to have been rendered instrumental by 
the frustrated ambition of Wolsey. Disappointed of the 
papal throne in the year 1522 by the election of Adrian 
VI., the tutor of the emperor, and again in the following 
year by that of Clement VII., the cardinal de Medici, 



" Turner, vol. i. pp. 10, 57. ThU was 
in the year 1527. The first match con- 
templated hy Wolsey for the king was 
with the duchess of Alen^on, sister of 
Francis ; the second was with Ren^e the 
sister of his queen. — Ibid., p. 134 — 160. 
The former appears to have declined the 
proposal through respect for tho feelings 
ofUathenaei the xnaniAge of the latttr 



seems to have been opposed in thel^endi 
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■^olsey, who had before paid his court to the emperor, 
' attached himself to his great rival Francis, involving the 
pontiff in the struggle, and thus drew upon his sovereign 
and the pontiff the determined hostility of the former. 
The papacy, in the progress of the struggle, was com- 
pletely subjugated to the emperor, especially when the 
constable de Bourbon, who after his defection from Francis 
commanded the imperial army in Italy, had been by the 
necessities and the rapacity of his troops driven to the 
violence of plundering Rome and imprisoning the pontitf. 
In these circumstances the pontiff was not free to accede 
to a measure, which would have gratified the king of 
England by ofl'ending the emperor. 

With this very pontiff indeed the interest of the French 
I, court did at length prevail, and it seemed accordingly in 
^Mie year 1533 that an accommodation might be effected 
^^ith England ; but in this important crisis" the delay of 
an English courier induced the papal court, though the 
most cautious in Europe, to pronounce against Henry a 
precipitate sentence, which decided his conduct. In 
renouncing the supremacy of the see of Rome, which 
was done by an act of parliament passed in the following 
year, he burst the bond, which had retained his kingdom 
in subjection. The appeal, which he wa3 forced to make 
to the scriptures for the justification of his conduct, was 
a challenge to a general freedom of religious enquiry; 
and all his efforts to prove his unaltered orthodoxy, sup- 
ported as they were by liis extraordinary authority, but 
Curved to moderate"^ the first movements of a great revo- 
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lution of religion and policy, and to preserve the trail- 
quilHty of the state. 

Such was the ascendency, which Henry maintained 
over his subjects, that he obtained from his clergy a 
acknowledgment of his ecclesiastical supremacy, beforfe 
it was established by the parliament. The whole body 
was threatened with the penalties of the proceeding de- 
nominated a ■prmmunire, for having submitted to the 
legatine authority exercised by Wolsey, and it was i 
mated", that no application for pardon would be favour 
ably received, if the supremacy of the king were nof 
acknowledged in the petition. In their apprehension a 
the severity of Henry they complied with the suggestion.. 
The king was thus addressed as the head of the churct 
by a body of clergy generally attached to the religion of 
Home ; and it remained for himself to determine, wboi. 
it might be expedient to demand from the parliament* 
formal renunciation of the papal jurisdiction. 

As Wolsey'*, desirous of choosing a queen for lii« 
master, had not favoured the divorce, when Anne Boleyil 
was the object, his disgrace and death were natural con- 
sequences of the disappointment of the king. The kii^| 
was then at liberty to choose ministers more favourably 
to reformation. During the remainder of his reign 
accordinglv his confidence was enjoyed by Cranmer, 
whom he soon advanced to the primacy of England'*; 
and during the greater part of it by Thomas CromwcH 
to whom, with the title of vicegerent, he delegated t' 

liy il, yet il apjHiiiitnient, lit scru 
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Biei tha chiirci of GoJ hid.' — Buioet, 
ydI. i.r. 303. 

" Henry, vol. lii. p. i\. 

" Turner, vol. ii. pp. '25J, 273. 

'* ForcHceln^ tha diffit^ulTicg and daii< 
gen of tlio litiuliiiu, ho had eiirnestly de- 
clineil it, when oSered by the king. The 
oath prDmising canonical obudiiiDci: to tha 
pope, which TU cuitomary on idcIi an 



the n 



fuiDiDl proteHlation, that he did net in 
by iKvaring that oath, lo restnia hii 
from doini; what ho thought to ti 
duly to Guil, to hiskiiig, andlD hiii 
try.— Biiniet,vul.i.pp.l23,lM. Tbe* 
pedicnt il liable to much objectioa, brfS 
woiat leoat Dot the trick of ■ enfly •» 



well 
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supremacy, which he had wrested from the pope. Cran- 
mer, who appears to have been of a conscientious and 
disinterested ^^, but a timid and yielding character, was 
of all men the most fitted to influence the counsels of 
this boisterous and optnionatiTe prince. His learning 
and virtue conciliated the respect of his sovereign, while 
his yielding disposition shunned every occasion of otfence; 
and the imminent danger, to which notwithstanding all 
his prudence he was exposed towards the end of this 
reign, affords a proof that more could not have been done, 
to draw Henry from his adherence to the doctrines of 
Rome. Cromwell, though he had not enjoyed, like 



H^/fln leplf lo the MciMaliaiu* nrged 

^^nuiwtlhio prelate h;^ Mr. C. hiUlet, in 

«u HisturicHl Memuin of (he EiiKli'li 

Cofhulics, »ul. I. pp. 139—141. Lonil., 

1819, it ma; be remarkfcl, 1. tb>t it is 

degree sdoi'led the |)rincipie» of Lirther 
at all during ihe reign of Heiiiy. It hits 
oil tJie contrary been shown by Strype, 
that he held Ihe doctrine of traniubstan- 
lijtlloii with the church of Kome to the 
lery lait year of that reign, in which 
yeu he wai induced by Ridley to rehn- 
quish it. — Mem. of Craiuner, ch. iviii. 
KiiUey bid been consulted by reading tb« 
tieatise of Berlramn, written in the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, not by tlie Lu- 
IhtrrstiB.— WonUworth, vol. iii. p. 302. 
Nor 18 it true, 3. that Cranmer eniplo;|¥d 
the lubterTugH of privately pioterting 
agalnul his oath of canonical obedience. 
lie had openly objected to the appoint- 
ment oa thai very account, and thi< king 
had earned hia scruple to b« refvrred to 
caiioniiitB and cakuiata, according to whose 
direction he acteil, making his proteata- 

Slcphcn'a chapel at Wi:stmin!iter, hefore 
some doctum of the canon-law, riipcaliag 
it irhea he took the oath, and causing it 
to be enroUed— Bumet, vol. 1. p. 124. 
Wordiworth, vol. iii, p. 5S9. Though, 3. 
he had, \u opposition to the eipress mao- 
ilate of the king, argued three days against 
the bill of the >ix articles, ho ilid not, bk 
ii alleged, continue to cohabit with his 
wife, but sent hiT away lo Gi-nnany. — 
Stryp«'s Memoirs of Craamer, p, 73. 



Lond., 1694. Burnet, vol. i. p. :)I3. 
There i), 4. no aiithoiity from Burnet, as 
is allegeil, for saying, that he extorted 
from Anne Boleyn a coufessiun of a con- 
tract, which he knew m 



i subject of persecution he *i 
ilty, especiall 
ioiwnteuceJoEUiBiMher lathe stake: 



eeply guilty, especially in urging Ed- 



mot truly stated, that be persecuted 
ahke CalhoHca and AnabBplists, for in no 
instance does it appear that he i>enecutEd 
the toimer ; nur is it noticed, that be was 
active in prevuhng with Henry lo sus- 
pend the severities of the statute of the 
six artieles. 6. In regard to the divorco 
of Anne of Cleves it is impossible (a ex- 
culpate him ; but on the other hand the 
liomiih party caaaat gain advantago 
fioni Ihe concession, for ihe measure was, 
as BumBthas staled, furioiuly driven on 
l^ lhi-m,and the cunsentof Cranmvrwas 
extorted by a well-fbuoded apprehensian 
for his ownsafety.— Ibid, p. -263. And, 
7. in respect lo the concluding charge of 
iogralitude and high traaiou, in endua. 
Touring lo place lady Jane Grey on the 
throne afkT Ihe death of Edward, it is not 
true that he $ln:ee to effect this change of 
Ihe succession appointed by Heurv; but 
on the contrary he auiioiialy avoided all 
|«Tticipatiun in Ihe measure, and at length 
yielded only to the penonal lolicilBtian of 
his sovereign, who was solidtous to se- 
cure relidon from the kuuwnhigotry of 
Mary. Hay we not then relort Ibe words 
of Mr. Sutler j ' we axe .isluniihed at the 
etiect of paily-atnrit, uid the intrepidity 
of the writer'? 
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Cranmer. the adrantages of a liberal education, yet, ha?'- 
ing been trained under Wolsey to habits of bUsinesi, 
served Henry in the management of his new supremacy, 
in which he exercised as much indulgence to the reform* 
ers^^, as was practicable under such a master* 

The fall of Cromwell, which happened about seTen 
years before the death of Henry, put a period to the 
office of vicegerency. No one desired to be placed in a 
situation so obnoxious and dangerous ; and the Romish 
party, which was then in credit, was unwilling to con- 
tinue an office, which was an obstacle to a reconciliaticm 
with the see of Rome. Thenceforward Cranmer remained 
alone to manage the headstrong spirit of Henry, shielded 
from danger by the esteem, which his learning and vir- 
tue had excited in the breast of his sovereign. Here we 
perceive the influence of the divided ministration of 
Cromwell and Cranmer. If Cranmer had united with 
the see of Canterbury the vicegerency exercised by 
Cromwell, this office would probably have continued to 
form a part of the English hierarchy, and thus have 
established a domestic papacy. The distinctness of the 
two offices prevented the mischief. The ruin of the 
vicegerent deterred all from aspiring to the situation, 
from which he had fallen, and for ever extinguished an 
office, which must have proved embarrassing and pre- 
judicial. 

In his long reign of almost thirty-eight years Henry 
had six wives ^®, of whom two perished by the hand of 
the executioner, two were divorced, and one died shortly 



'7 Before he entered into the serrice of 
Woltteyj he had been favourably disposed 
towurds the reformation by studying Eras- 
inu8*8 translation of the New l^estament. 
Wordsworth, vol. ii. p. 284. 

*' Catherine was married in the year 
1509, and divorced in the year 1532; 
Anne Boleyn was then married, and be- 
headed in the year 1536 ; Jane Seymour 



was married in the laat-mentianed Tel^ 
and died in that which succeeded ; Anne 
of Cleves was married in the year 15S9, 
and was divorced in the year IMO; Gi- 
therine Howard was married in the jw 
1640, and was beheaded in the year XoAi] 
Catherine Parr was married in the ycv 
1543, and survived the king, who diMiB 
the year 1547. 
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:er her marriage ; tlie last, whom he tnamed but four 
years before his death, survived htm. It was accord- 
ingly observed by his contemporary Francis I., that he 
was always marrying and unmarrying; himself. Capri- 
ciously as these marriages were contracted, or dissolved, 
tbey exercised influences, which may be distinctly traced 
in the history of the reformation of England. The repu- 
diation of the first queen, which was agitated during- five 
years, gave occasion to the memorable rejection of the 
supremacy of Rome. Of the two who were beheaded, 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, the former was the 
zealous protectress of the reformers, as the latter was of 
the Romanists; and their violent deaths served in turn 
to restrain the eagerness of either of the two parties then 
contending for predominance, and that of the former in 
particular '* to detach the king from a connexion with the 
reformers of Germany, which he thought no longer ne- 
cessary to his interests. Jane Seymour, who died within 
a year and a half from her marriage, seems to have served 
only to produce a son, whose right of succession should 
be free from the objections attending the two preceding 
marriages of Catherine and Anne Boleyn, an event how- 
ever of great importance, as that son was to be the minor- 
king, in whose brief reign the reformed church of Eng- 
land was to be constituted. The marriage of Anne of 
Cleves, which had been projected by Cromwell", as an 
expedient for connecting Henry with the Protestants of 
Germany, proved to be one of tlie numerous instances, 
in which political men have been deceived in their mea- 
sures, for the disgust of the king, which soon afterwards 
caused the queen to be divorced, put almost an end to 
all intercourse with them*', and thus secured to England 
the independence of its reformation. The last queen. 
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Catherine Parr, was a friend of the reformers, and by her 
extraordinary discretion** in avoiding every occasion of' 
offending the king, and especially in defeating the malice 
of her enemies, caused Henry, after all his fluctuation, to' 
close his reign in a disposition favourable to the refonna» 
tion, insomuch that he ordered a new will to be pre*i 
pared", merely that he might exclude bishop Gardiner/ 
the great champion of the Romanists, from the offices of 
executor and counsellor of his son and successor. 

By the ordinance issued for the regulation of religiMt' 
in the year 153G, which began the reformation of Engi* 
land, the friends of reformation gained important advan^ 
tages, though much of the doctrine of the church of 
Rome was retained. The ecriptures**, together with th«' 
three creeds, were constituted the standard of doctrine,' 
without any mention of the tradition of the church ; four 
of the seven sacraments were omitted, penance alone' 
being combined with baptism and the eucharist; and 
though it was pronounced good and charitable to pray' 
for the dead, yet the doctrine of purgatory was declared 
to be uncertain, and the superstitious practices connected 
witli it were abolished. Of the Romish system however,' 
besides penance, auricular confession and the doctrine of 
tran substantiation were still maintained ; thccereraoniea 
of the church were to be continued, as having mysticai| 
significations, which might assist in elevating the minds' 
of worshippers to their true object i the use of images'; 
also was allowed, though the people were to be adA 
monished to address their worship to God ; and praycr^j 
were to be addressed to saints for their mediation, thougi^ 
not for obtaining mercies directly from their power. Al 
this time*^ the people of England were generally a^ 
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tached to the religion of Rome, and a more considerable 
change might have produced only public confusion. 

That which was then done, was powerfully assisted 
by the promulgation of the scriptures in the vernacular 
language. Cranmer had in the same year, in which the 
papal supremacy was renounced, obtained permission to 
procure a translation; and the work^® having been exe- 
cuted in the interval, the king in the year 1537 ordered 
that a copy should be placed in every church, to be read 
by all who might choose to peruse it, and two years after- 
wards permitted all persons to purchase copies for the 
use of their families. The general press too was on this 
occasion", perhaps for the first time, brought in aid of a 
great public measure, many treatises adverse to the see 
of Rome being given to the public, among which were 
the King's Primer published in the year 1535, and the 
Bishops' Book published two years afterwards. 

Some further progress was made in the year 1538 by 
instructions sent to the bishops, enjoining them to require 
of their clergy, that they should warn the people against 
superstitious and idolatrous practices, and to cause some 
of the richest and most venerated shrines to be destroyed. 
Here however the reformation was arrested in the year 
1539 by the statutes of the six articles, which enforced^ 



•• The Bible, tranilnteJ li 



VVilllm 



Tcrdale, oCtemiuds bishop of Exeter, had 
beeu prinleil at Hamburgh iu the ycu 
1532, luul again three or lour years afret- 
watili. Befuri! the lecand edition woi 
finished, Tynttal was put to death Torhii 
leligioa, iaFlnoden in the year 1536. It 
beiiLg tlien Ihouf^ht jirudeat to use a 
le^guisl name, the tiook was entitled 
Thomu Muithew's Bible, tliough Tyndal 
U'Torehia death had furnislied all uceiit 
the Apocrypha, which was traualited by 
Juhn Kogen, put to death in the reign of 
Mary, who a.l.led aUo some marginal 



logues 



I a special table eullected of 
iptaces in the Bible, and texts 
for pioviog ttu wuw ; and 



chiefly the commiwi plncea of the Lord'* 
SupjiLT, the marriage of jiriesitN, and the 
mass, of which it was thete said, that it 
was not tu be found in thcscriplure. This 
Bible, giving the clergy offence, was pol- 
ten to be nutniined. Some yean alter 
came foith the Bible aforesaid, wherein 
Cranmer had the ([Tvat hand, which,Bsl 
suppose, was DOthing but the former cor- 
rected, the prologiMs and table being left 
' -Strype's Mem. of Cnnmei, pp. &H, 

" Butler's Hist. Mem. oF the Catho- 
lics, vol. i. p. 5i. 

" The reformets however were not 
ahandimed to the mercy of Ihi? clergy, but 
wcm to be tried by a naj. — Bmnet, vol, 
i.p.243. 



59. 
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by the severest penalties the remaining doctrines and 
practices of the Romish church. The severity of that 
statute indeed ^^ in a considerable degree defeated its own 
purpose, and under the administration of Cromwell it 
was almost suspended. After the fall of that minister, 
which occurred in the following year, the influence of 
Cranmer^ procured by a commission from the king a 
declaration of the christian doctrine ^ for the nepessary 
erudition of a christian man,' which, though it restored 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholics, yet esta^ 
blished the true principle of christian salvation'^, and 
defined the catholic church in its proper sense, as com- 
prehending all assemblies of men over the whole world, 
who receive the faith of Christ, and become men^bers of 
the catholic church by a unity of love. 

As the monks were the great agents of the papaoy, the 
suppression of the moniEisteries was indispensable to the 
successful establishment of the reformation. This impor- 
tant measure was rendered acceptable by the advantages 
promised to the nation and to individuals. Preparation 
had been unintentionally made, as has been already meat 
tioned, by the permission granted to Wolsey, author- 
ising him to dissolve a priory in Oxford*^, and as many 
other small religious houses as he should choose, that he 
might be enabled to endow his literary establishments. 
The cardinal, encouraged by the popularity of this pro- 



• Henry, vol. xii. p. 86. 

* Burnet, vol. i. p. 272—280. 

** God, it is there said, is the chief 
cause of our justification : yet man, pre- 
vented b^ grace, is by his free consent 
and obedience a worker towards the attain- 
ing his own justification. For, though 
it 18 only procured through iht merits of 
Christ's death, yet every one must do 
many things to attain a right and claim 
to that, which, though it was offered to 
all, yet was applied but to a few. Good 
works were said to be absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation : these however were 



not only outward corporal works, hot in* 
ward spiritual works, as the love and istf 
of Gud, patience, humility, and the liki!; 
nor were they superstitious and hunia 
inventions, nor only moral works dunebf 
the power of natural reason ; but tbt 
works of charity, flowing from a pure 
heart, a good conscience, and faiih un- 
feigned. Tlie merit of good works vu 
reconciled with the freedom of the difine 
mercy, by stating that all our works were 
done by tlie grace of God. — Ibid., p. 279. 
•• Henry, vol xii. p. 247. 
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ceeding, solicited and obtained permission^ to suppress 
more monasteries for the purpose of erecting new bishop-t 
rics ; tlie papal bull was however not issued until the 
year 1533, when it had been again solicited by Henry, 
the cardinal having died in the interval. The renun- 
ciation of the papal supremacy in the year 1634 at length 
gave occasion to the general suppression of the lesser 
monasteries, in number three hundred and seventy-six" ) 
and three years afterwards the measure was completed 
by the suppression of all the more considerable institti-> 
tions of the same kind. The exeeution'^ appears to have i 
been facilitated by the statute of Ihe six ttrtide^, inasmuch i 
as it indicated, that the km^ was not unfriendly to the < 
religion of Rome. The total number of monasteries dig* i 
solved*' has been computed to amount to six hundred 
and forty-five, the yearly income of which, together with 
that of colleges, chantries, and other establishments also 
suppressed, composed a sum of one hundred and sixty . 
thousand pounds, which was estimated to exceed a third ' 
part of all the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. 
Twenty-seven mitred abbots were by this operation ext \ 
eluded from the house of lords, so that an important 
change was effected in the political constitution of the 
country. It was proposed to the parliament, that tha 
lands, which had belonged to these houses, should be for i 
ever attached to the crown, which should thus be ren-* ' 
dered independent of any further supply, to be furnished 
by the people ; but, fortunately for the interest of free- 
dom, the proposal was successfully resisted by Cromwell, 
who suggested the expediency'' of gaining a firm sup- 
port of the measure by parcelling the abbey-lands among , 

■ Bumpt, vol.i, p|>, SJ, 117, 182, aside the reriirmatlon, when IhcsD lanilt I 

* IhicL, p. 166. had beeu secured lo thiir neir proprietorfc 
f IhiiL, p-a-IS. |>tu»*B llie tDHiivnce olthii. approiifiatiolj 1 

* Pml. UisL, sol. iii. p. I4S— 172. ofilnjiu ineffectuigthatmeftsure.— Ihii^ 1 
RTbe bcilily, with wUich Maiy Kt p. 327. 
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numerous proprietors. Six new bishoprics however were 
erected and endowed, of which five still exist, that of 
Westminster having been since judged unnecessary. 

The family of Tudor raised the royal power to a height 
before unknown, and in the reign of Henry VIII. it ap- 
pears to have reached its utmost exaltation. In his 
latter years this prince was indeed rendered almost abso- 
lute by his obsequious parliament, an act being passed 
in the year 1540^, which gave to the royal proclamations 
the authority of law, though with a reservation in regard 
to the lives and rights of individuals, and another beii^ 
passed three years afterwards^^ which empowered Heniy 
to regulate at his pleasure the religious opinions of his 
people. Such unexampled aggrandisement was not 
indeed unnecessary at such a crisis ; and it has accord- 
ingly been remarked that *®, in this dangerous conjunc- 
ture, nothing ensured public tranquillity so much| as the 
decisive authority acquired by the king, and his great 
ascendency over all his subjects. Hume however, in his 
anxiety to justify by precedent the arbitrary conduct of 
the princes of the house of Stuart, has represented** the 
authority of this monarch as much more arbitrary, than 
the facts would warrant. His subjects, captivated by 
the splendour of his exterior qualities, and desirous ci 
conciliating his favour to their respective parties in reli- 
gion, between which he seemed to be suspended, were 
ready to adopt and sanction his most capricious mea- 
sures. The attempt of Wolsey however to interfere per- 



■■ Pari. Hist., vol. iiL p. 1 52. Great ex- 
ceptions had been made to the legality of 
the king*s proceedings in the articles about 
religion, and other injunctions published 
by his authority, which were complained 
of as contrary to law, since by these the 
king had, without consent of parliament, 
altered some laws, and had laid taxes on 
his spiritual subjects. — Burnet, vol. i. p. 
251. Upon this act, adds the historian, 
were the great changes of religion in the 



non-age of Edward VI. grounded. — iMt 
p. 252. 

* Burnet, vol i. p. 192. 

** Hume, vol. iv. p. 163. 

*^ In particular he asserts, and be hi* 
been followed by doctor Lingard, that 
Henry received tonnage and poundij^ 
several years before it was vesrted in hnn 
by the legislature, whereas it was granted 
by his £st parliament. — Hallam's Con. 
sot. Hist| vol i. p. 25y note. Loud, 18S9* 
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■vpnally with the commons in a debate on a money-bill 
ff vas steadily resisted ; a subsequent effort to levy a tax 
Itrithout the authority of the parliament excited so much. 
* discontent, that Henry found it prudent to declare, that 
he would ask nothing except as a benevolence; and in 
all his changes of the ecclesiastical establishment, hia 
divorces, and his settlements of the crown, he constantly 
sought the sanction of the legislature. Fortunately " the 
obsequiousness of the parliament precluded all tempta- 
tion to exercise the dangerous prerogative, with which he, 
was latterly invested, and thus preserved its privilegea,^ 
from the mischief, to which its own Imprudence had extl 
posed them. It was also fortunate, that the unthinking J 
profusion of Henry so speedily dissipated the treasures,^ 
which had been showered on him by the confiscation of 
the monasteries, and immediately disappointed the hope'', 
which he had held out to the parliament, that the crown 
should never again be necessitated to require a subsidy. 
Such a consequence, if it had even operated during any 
length of time, must have been fatal to the liberties of 
England, as it would have deprived the people of their 
constitutional control. The extraordinary power exer- 
cised by Henry was soon effectually restrained by the 
minority of Edward VI., in the very commencement of I 
whose reign " it was accordingly deemed expedient to i 
repeal a number of rigorous statutes, together with that , 
which gave to royal proclamations the authority of law. . 
As the nation had been in the reign of Henry accus- 
tomed to be directed by the government in the concerns 
of religion, and the disorders of the commencement of a 
reformation had been repressed by his energetic rule, 
more liberty might be given for its further progress. 

'* Millat'3 Hiat. View of Eugl. Gov., tomiilcted, muhsidy of a tenth imdaGt 

Tol. ii. pp. 439 — 141. teenth wot demanJed and Dbtaincil.— 

" 111 tbe vtfty Dcit yeu ofler the nip- Henry, vol. ii. p.315. 
presaian of thu mgnuuteiiei had been ** buniet,vol. ii. p. 38, 
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The weakness of a minority accordingly, wtile it per* 
mitted the constitution to recover from the injury, whicU 
it had sustained in the preceding rei^, aflbrded a useful 
indulgence to the efforts of the reformers. Edward VL 
was however no ordinary minor. Though he was not 
able to hinder that struggle of political parties, which 
served to reduce within its proper limits the royal autho* 
rity, he was sufficiently enlightened and serious to interest 
himself in the religious question of his time, and is be* 
lieved to have exercised an influence in eft'ecting th4 
ecclesiastical arrangements, by which his brief reign liai 
been memorably distinguished. 

To Cranmer especially we look with gratitude M iht 
father of the English reformation, for he principally coB* 
ducted it from its imperfect commencement under HcnrJ 
to the completion of the estabiished church under Edwartl, 
cautiously employing for this purpose the ascendenry, 
which his learning and piety had given him over ibc 
former, and openly and directly exerting the influence* 
which he possessed during the more favourable reigti of 
the latter. The young prince, with a maturity of unde^ 
standing exceeding his years, was by his educatioa 
strongly attached to the new opinions ; and the greater 
part of the council appointed by the testament of hi* 
father, particularly his uncle the duke of Somerset, wlio 
was soon after the death of Henry chosen protector of 
the kingdom, were favourable to the views of Cranmer. 

In these circumstances the archbishop was at length en- 
abled to give form and consistency to the English church, 
first by a careful arrangement of its liturgy, and then by 
a determination of those articles of faith, in which iti 
clergy should be required to concur. A new Hturgy wM 
accordingly prepared in the year 1548", and four years 
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lerwards a revised form of It was issued, which with 
Some slight alterations has since continued to be used". 
In the aame year with the revision of the liturgy, articles 
of faith, forty-two !n number, were also published, which 
after some omissions" were not only the basis of the 
thirty-nine afterwards authorised in the reign of Eliza- 
beth", but almost verbally the same. 

An interesting remark of Burnet on the administration 
of the divine providpnce> in regard to the general pro- 
gress of the reformation, may here be introduced. In 
the beginning of the reign of Edward the reformation 
seemed in Germany to be almost extinguished by the 



our articles gencritlly, nCtEr tho model 
which hod be«D furaiahud by Meiaocthoa, 
ctrmcting however the Lutheran doctrine 
of the eucbansi, and in aume plher in- 
ttoncea adapting more ({luirded snd iicii]i- 
turaJ rgnns of ciiinatiun. Bampton 
Lett, Oitonl, 18Ua. Ziiinde and the 
Helvetic ihurch, which he fcrmed, held 
that the bread and wine ill the euchdiat 
are merely conunemunliie sii^na of the 
body uid blood of CbiiaL Cnliin and 
Ihe churoh of Genera maintoiaed a real« 
though apiiituol, presence of Chritt in 
tlMt (acnunenl.—Moiheiin, vol. iv. p. 374 
—37H. The latter opinion was adopted 
hj Cnnmet for the church of Ent^Iand. 
'* ' If wo except aome additional pray* 

bveii inserted, the difTerenie t>etweea Kd- 
ward's second book and the present eon- 
■latt principally in verbal or rubrical 
Tariahona, most of which were mode for 
the sake of removing ambiguiliea.' — Shep- 
herd's EluciduIioD of the MoraJri); and 
KTeniog Prayer, iutrod. 

** Suiea were omitteil, lelatine to 
pToce, blasphemy against Ihe Holy 
(•hmt, the oliligatioQ uf the moral hiw, 
tha reeurrection as not already pafit, Ihe 
Uilermedule slate of the auul, the mdlen- 
niuin, and Ihe ducttioe of uuiTeraal sol- 

ditided. — liurnel, vol. ii., Recanis, p. I'JO, 
&c. 

*» These, which were generally taken 
from the confeasian of AiiK'shuri^h, difler 
ill this patticiJar, tlmt thej contain 
an article un the doctrine of predei- 
tinaliuD, wbidt km oiuitted Iiom the 



former; biit archbishop Lawieac« hai 
proved that the true meaning of that 
article ia la mamlain Ihe scriptural 
doctrine generally, without pronounc- 
ing on the nature of the decrees of 
God, whether they are arlrib-ory or te- 
speclive. Nor in the revision uf the ar- 
ticle iu Ihe reign of Eli»alieth was there 
nny diipositinn to favour the doctrine of 
Calvin, for these words, ' though Ibe de- 
creea of predestination be unknown to ua, 
yet,' were omitted, aa if to avoid, a* much 
aa possible, every thing which could lead 
the mind lo the subject. The ambiguous 
interpretation of Burnet, which even iti- 
cliuea towarda the doctrino of Calvin, 
aoems to have been auggealed by a poli- 
tical desire of condliatiug Ihe Whigs in 
tha dangerous crisis of the revolution. 
An attempt to gratify the dissenlera by 
an act of comprehension iu the year 1 689 
having failed, it appears to have been 
judged prudent ten years afterwaida, to 
gratify then *"- '■ "-'- 



r, but for 

e of tha 
II may assist in defer- 
i of tha anibiguily, that 
has bimself, in another 
work, inrortned us, that hia patron WiU 
liom, then Ihesnpreme head ofthcchorch 
of Enghind, adhered to the doctrine of 
abgolule deereaa. — Hiat. of Hia Owu 
Ttnu!,nl.ia.p.423. LoniL 1753, 
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dissolution of the league of Smalkalde, by the capture of 
its protectors the elector of Saxony and ihe landgrave of 
Hesse, and by the interim published and enforced by 
Charles V. In England however it was then favoured, 
and an asylum was there afforded to those, who were 
forced to fly for their religion. Again, a year before 
the death of Edward, when the persecution of Mary's 
bigoted reign was approaching in England, the Protest- 
ants obtained in Germany, by the peace of Passau, a firm 
and lasting establishment, and were in their turn enabled 
to afford protection to the fugitives of England. 



r 



CHAPTER XI. 

Of Iht fattory of England, from the acctiaian of Mary in the year ] 
1553, fo that ofJamei I. in the year 1G03. 

Maiy queen in the year 1553. — Mmried to Philip ot Spain — Oripa oE the PiirilaiH, 
1554.— Klirabelh qaeen, 15rt8.— Oalh of luiirenmcy requireil of nunnberi of thu 
horn' uf commons, 1 562.— Si'paniliun of the PuiitanB bejjun, 1566— Bull isauud 
■gainst Eliiabeth by Kuii V, 1570,— Another ismiwl by Gfej,'oty XIII., 1580^ 
Penal Uwa enacteil Dgaiait Popvry, 1585.— Mary of Scotland put tu di^oth, 1587.— 
The Spaoiab onnacla delcatetl, I5g8^-The finl pDar4a«, teOI. 

Nothing is at the first view so surprising; in the history I 
of the English government, as the facility with which j 
the religion of tlie nation was shifted from the protcstant | 
belief of Edward to the popery of Mary, and then again J 
to the protestantism of Elizabeth. It appears unaccount- 
able that a nation, which had recently under Edward 
completed the arrangement of its reformed religion, 
should so easily have acquiesced in the accession of 
Mary, from whom it was natural to apprehend the utmost 
anxiety to re-establish the religion of Rome. The ex- 
planation is however furnished by the melancholy inci- 
dent of the brief usurpation of the lady Jane Grey. The 
succession to the crown had been embarrassed by the 
two divorces ', which, by dissolving the first and second 
marriage of Henry VIIL, had vitiated the titles of his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth ; and the difficulty had 
been increased by the interfering provisions of two acts 
of parliament, and by those of the last will of Henry, 
which omitted all mention of the issue of his sister the 
queen of Scotland. Edward, in his anxiety to protect 
the protestant establishment from the religion of Mary, 

' Rjipin, vol. ii. p. £7, dz. 
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ventured amidst this confusion to annul the will of his 
father, and named for his successor the lady Jane Grey, 
the grand-daughter of a sister of Henry, who had been 
educated a Protestant, This lady, just before the death 
of Edward, had been married to a son of the duke of 
Northumberland, offensive to the nobles for hia prid^, 
and to the people for his cruelty. The general hatred, 
which her husband had provoked, drove even the Pro- 
testants to seek protection in the suoeession of Mary, de- 
ceived by a promise, which she had given to the people 
of Suffolk, that no change should be made in the religion 
of the state. The reluctant and interesting usurper, who 
soon expiated her offence on the block, was thus the un- 
conscious instrument of advancing a popish queen, in 
contradiction to the very purpose, for which she had 
been nominated to the succession. 

Of the fifty years comprehended within this chapter 
little more than five belonged to Mary, the remainder 
constituting the brilliant and important reign of Eliza- 
beth. The brevity of the former reign appears to have 
been accommodated ,to the influences, which it exercised 
upon the religion of England, in rendering the people by 
persecution more attached to the reformation, and in giving 
occasion to the introduction of another sect of refonnerg, 
from which afterwards sprang the presbyterian Protest- 
ants of the country. 

As it was the fortune of the English reformation to be 
received by the people from the government, it m^ 
easily be conceived that a short interval of persecution 
might have a salutary operation in rousing the minds of 
men to a more lively interest in favour of the new tenets*, 

* This was anticipated by the martyr and play the man ; we abaU this diy 

Latimer- When this bishop and Ridley light such a candle by Qod** ff^^ 

wexc fjutened to the stake, at which they England, as I trust will never be pat osU 

suffered death, the former said to tho — Wordsworth^s Eocles. Biogr.j toL iii* 

Utter, Be of good comfort, matter Kidlfy, p. 4^. 
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and thus recderiag that more generalljr a personal, which 
might else have been little more than a political religion. 
Accustomed as the people bad been to be directed by 
Henry, or by the ministers of Edward, in regard to the 
precise e^itent, to which the changes in their religious 
practices or opinions might be carried, they could not 
easily have felt the sincerity of religious conviction, if 
they had not for a time been exposed to a persecution, 
which should leach them to cherish those changes as 
their own, instead of acquiescing in them as tlie measures 
of their government. 

Every thing contributed to qualify Mary for thus en- 
dearing to the Protestants of England the reformed church 
which they had establifihed. The daughter of Catherine, 
she was even by her birth devoted to the support of the 
papal pretensions, which had been rejected in the divorce 
of her mother; connected by the ties of consauguinity 
with the royal family of Spain, she had imbibed in her 
infancy every sentiment of attachment to tlie religion of 
Rome, of which that family was then the great support 
among the governments of Europe ; and by nature ex- 
tremely confined in her understanding, she was in her- 
self peculiarly incapable of justly appreciating the tenets 
of contending churches, or of extending any indulgence 
to those, whose opinions differed from her own. To 
facilitate her elevation she expressly promised to the 
men of Suffolk', that she would make no change in 
regard to religion ; but very soon afterwards, in a decla* 
ration made in her council, she promised merely that no 
force should be employed in the concerns of religion, and 
in a proclamation she informed her subjects generally, 
that force should not be employed except with the au- 
thority of the parliament. By all the arts of manage* 
ment, influence, and even violence, a parliament was 

\ BsplD, vol. ii. p. 30-^2, 43. 
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assembled, on which she could depend for support ; and 
in the second year of her reig^i was begun a persecution 
so severe*, that her own bishops, and even Philip of 
Spain, whom she had married in the interval, wew 
ashamed of the cruelty of her measures, and endeavoured 
to vindicate themselves from the reproach by reciprocd 
accusations, the bishops ascribing the guilt to the com 
and Philip recriminating on the bishops. 

That the two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, shod 
have been permitted, amidst the struggle of contending 
parties, to ascend each in her turn the throne of Engti 
land, and occasion the two alterations of the religion 
the state, is a remarkable and curious circumstanceji 
especially as each was indebted even for personal safe^f 
to a principal person of the party opposed to her owito 
Henry, irritated by the resistance of Mary, was longt 
disposed to strike terror into his subjects by putting bcp 
to death*, and was withheld only by the gentle influence 
of Cranmer, Elizabeth on the other hand owed her safclry 
in the reign of her sister, to the policy of Philip^. That 
prince was probably at first induced to interpose by th« 
desire of conciliating the affections of the English, per* 



* Tlie anuUeit nnmbec assigned fat 
thon, wha iljol in the Baioei durinp; the 
reigD of Mary, is two hanilrect and n^hljr- 
fuuj.— Rapid, vol, ii. p. ■16. Mt. B.itlet 
has rumarked, that the number of tbote, 
wbo aufiered di^lh fur (heir celigioD, as 
he reproDonti, undci Eliiabcth, was calcu- 
lated by Dodd at one hundred and ninety- 
one, and by doctor Milnet attwohuDdted 
and foul. — Hist. Mem., vol. i. pp. 177, 
178. Either of Ihtie numbois la consi- 
derably 1e« than that of those, who suf- 
Eeted in Ihu time of Mary j but thci im- 
portant disli action of the tiro eases is that 
the Heveritii^B of Rliialwlh were-iinivuked . 
It ii ndmilled liy Mr, Bulltr, that thu 
lam odvenM to Ihi) Roman Calhnlica ireK 
not put into parliculat activity during the 
fint ten yean of her reign, and that dur- 
ing ten more * the ^bbet was not raised, 

nor the Gie kiodled.' The buQ of I>ii« 



pin the system of violence, and the cmK 
duct of Elizabeth was dBfeDsive^lbll,. 
p, 192, Ac. * 

' B.iraet,vo!,ii.p.2a2. ^ 

• Ibid,, p. 2Sr. Oardioer had piwiBW 
a warrant, sigoed by some privy^mac W 
lort, for the execution ofKUaabelh; m;. 
when the lieutenant ajtidied to the flaw 
to Icam hor pleasure, she denied all kom- 
ledge of it. As Mary however eontiin^ 
lo place confidEnce in Gardintr, it wouU 
seem that she would not have been ds» 
pleased with the execution, if tiie CBali ■ 
havedi'nieil all [lartidpatiOQ in it. Of J 
might puhaps hare nctlficed thosc^ if 
whom it had been si);ned. Eiiiabeth^ 
pean to have bcaa aflenvarfa MutrndM 
act in the same manner in regard loK^ 
of Scotlaml.— Rapio, nL ii. p. 38, k'- 
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haps that he might become the true, and not merely the 
matrimonial king, of their country, and afterwards, when 
he despaired of havings children by the queen, by a fear j 
of leaving the succession open to the queen of Scotland, 
who was to be married to the dauphin of France, and 1^ ] 
a hope, which he vainly endeavoured to realise after th^ ' 
death of Mary, of effecting a matrimonial connexion with I 
the sister of his queen. The advancement of Mary to I 
the throne, which was much facilitatcdj as has been al- | 
ready mentioned, by the great unpopularity of the duke 
of Northumberland, with whom her competitor, the lady \ 
Jane Grey, had become connected, was also assisted by ] 
the divorce of the mother of Elizabeth, which involved ] 
her title in the same difficulty with that of Mary, and ■' 
obliged her to maintain the validity of the will of hei 
father, as it called her to the throne next after that 
princess. 

As many of the English proteatants ', as could with- 
draw from the persecuting fury of Mary, fled into those 
parts of the continent, in which the prevalence of the 
reformation encouraged them to hope for a friendly re- 
ception. Their deviation however from the Lutheran 
doctrine of the cucharist deprived them of the protection 
of the Lutheran protestants of Germany, and drove them 
into a connexion with the followers of Calvin. They 
were not indeed unanimous in embracing the tenets of 
that leader. At Frankfort, where they were most nu- 
merous, they were admitted to the use of the French 
church, on the condition of adopting the French confes- 
sion of faith and form of worship ; and from their accept- 
ance of this condition, which occurred in the year 1554, 
has been dated the rise of the Puritans. The other 
exiles, who had been settled chiefly at Strasburgh, ad- 
hered to the liturgy, which had been published by Cran- 

I Ne»l'i Hill, of tbe Fudbuis, voL i. p. IDl. Bulb, 1793. 
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mer in the preceding reign, strenuously resisting \^ 
invitation of their brethren at Frankfort to accedo t9 
their new regulations. When the accession of Eiizabetfc 
allowtd the return of these fugitives of religion, thej 
brought home with them the schism, by which they barf 
been divided in the season of their distress. 

While this division occurred among the exiles, aoi 
predisposition made preparation at home for the receiii- 
tion of the foreign doctrine. This appears to have beflft 
a result of the bigotry of Mary, for it manifested it^<^ 
among those, whom she had thro^vu into prison, thri 
they might answer for their faith at the peril of th«( 
Uvea, probably through the excitement of their unhap;^ 
circumstances. Those who were thus confined together' 
in the prison of the King's Bench, differing in regard Hf 
the doctrine of predestination, one of them, named Brad* 
ford, prepared a statement of the doctrine of abealuM 
decrees, which he submitted to the three leaders of the 
English reformation, Cranraer, Ridley, and Latimer, then 
imprisoned at Oxford*. Of these Ridley alone appears to 
have sent an answer ; and though his reply is not extanli 
it has been suthciently proved to have been imsatisfafh 
tory from a subsequent letter of Ridley, which also con- 
tains these remarkable words, ' in these matters I am so 
fearful, that I dare not speak farther, yea almost om/i 
otherwise, than the text doth (as it were) lead me by the 
hand.' That the previous declaration, contained in the 
articles of the church, was not then considered as efts' 
blishing the doctrine, is manifest from the letter, which 
Bradford sent with his statement, for in that letter hs 
urged the three prelates to give their approbation »l 



" Authentic Documents wlating lo the 
Pndcat. Contniicny, &<:,, by l)r. Law- 
reiicc, Oxroiil, ISIii. The stutcnunt of 
Undiurd cU<l not munluii the ductrine 
tpiobatiun, into wliich question be 
UtKtu Lawienn hu 



of reiitobatii 
would not n 



inferrtitl frniD the ura of the vndi ' il 
Chiiat,' that Bndfonl did not twM Ito 
lup'-alaBMarion 0|iinion ; hot ttuac worii 
iKcur liau in tbeSculuih, ukIsichdAi 
' cgurus»iou of futh. 
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tbey laigbt think goodi and threatened that he would 
complaiq of them uuto God in the last day, if they would 
not, as they might, help &ometbiug in this behalf. It it 
a curious fact, that even in this commeucemeat of the i 
separation, and amidst all the horrors of the situation of 1 
the prisoners, the doctrine of an absolute pvedestinaticm "I 
is represented in the opposing statement of John Trewa, 
as exhibiting its evil intiuence on the conduct of its 
advocates, for they are described as addicted to gaming 
of various kinds even in that sad extremity. 

The reign of Elizabeth ia the period, to which an Engr- 
lishman is accustomed to look back, as the brightest and 
most cheering in the annals of his country. Schooled by 
adversity, and stored with that learning*, which had ] 
been her resource and her consolation, this extraordinary 
woman preserved almost without interruption the domestic 
tranquillity of her kingdom during almost the half of a 
century, while the neighbouring countries of the conti- 
nent were torn by religious contention, maintained almost 
alone against Spain, Austria, and France, the battle of 
the Protestants, and first developed those naval energies 
of her subjects, which have since spread the commerce 
of this empire over the ocean, and at the close of two 
centuries upheld the political balance of the world, and 
saved it from the curse of a universal dominion. In her 
character frailties and faults have doubtless been disco- 
vered. It has been perceived that she was foolishly 
vain of her person, and haughty and arbitrary in her 
communications with her parliaments ; but these consi- 
derations lose their importance when we reflect on the 
difficulties of her situation, and the splendour of her 



* One day Fonvening with Cali^on, 
aflerwutda chonctllor of NavarrB. ihe 
jhowecl him Latin tnmsl.ilions of mmt of 
the trBitwlicB of Sophoi'lea and et two of 
the oration* uf DemoBlliBiies, wtiith sivt 
had Qude. Slie lilKwiw pemulted him 



to Uke u copy of a Gteelt epigram CDn\- 
posed by hfiulf, and aiked hi% nplnion 
in regard loafewpussagBiorLywiphton, 
whidi she khs Ihfn preparing tu lran»- 

p. 25. 
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government. The ruling principle of her conduct, amidat 
all the arrogance of her behaviour and language, wM 
the conciliation of public opinion '*, but without aiqf 
timorous spirit of concession. While she studiously i 
successfully courted the general approbation of her sub 
jecls, she firmly repressed the grovring factiou of thi 
Puritans. Her reign too, the period of Hooker, Spen; 
and Shakespeare, has been crowned with a literary dis 
tioction", which cannot be paralleled in our history 
So improved was our language in this interesting perioC 
that Johnson has declared his opinion'^ that from tl 
authors, which rose in lier time, a speech might 1 
formed adequate to all the purposes of use and eleganw 
To her protecting care extended to Ireland'^, then sual 
in barbarism, are its people at this time indebted for tbd 
blessings of a liberal education, and the very oppon* 
tunity of speculating on her government, wliich ha4 
given being to the present work, may thus be traced 
directly to her provident bounty. 



'" %Vhen she woo thieuteiied wilh the 
evmada if Spain, ihe appealed lo thc'pii'>- 
lic oplnian by cauiiu^ the tint English 
ncinpAper, Ihs Engli.th Mercuric, to lie 
iiubliBked, in the fonii of a amall piun[Ji- 
iei — Andrews's Cootin. of Ileury, vuL i. 
p. 145, note. Lond., 179(;. The French 
gazette wu publiibiHl in Ibe yeaj 1631, 
Of forty-three yean aflerwards.— Henault, 
vol. ii. )i. GO. The cn^lit of lheori|^D>I 
invenliun Kcms however to be iltie tu Ve- 
nice, the vord gaitllt bavin); been de- 
rived fcoTn the name of a amill Venetian 
coin gticftm, which waa the jwicc of auch 
a. publication. In the jeoi 1821 about 
vlcven millioas of copici of tho doily 
newHpapera of London alone were circu- 
lated —Quart. Rer., Ka. 55, p. 203. 

" Uooker, in hia Ecclesiaaliial Polih', 
ably defended the eccli'Bisirtical wlabliih- 
tnenl of hil country ngninit llie elfiirti of 
t1uHe,whn laboured to intniiliicu in its 
plnce the diicipliue of the chuich of 
Geneva. Oflho tnogreat poets of this 
teign SpenKt Wtt the poet of chivnlruu« 
Muticaents and muumis, Sbskeipvare the 



bard of general auil teal nature. Of tit' 
language then so highly improted, ■• 
may my, in compaiin); it with tba tM 
lerM: phraacolagy of Fraucv, ai QiubI 
liaD saii of his own lattf^iiagt^ em^n 
with that of Greece: — Non posmmusM 
tsm praciles P simui foitiorei: aidililM 
vineiraur ? valeamuB pondere : J*^!^ 
tatis pttDes iUiK eat ccrtiur copia f f UKP 
mui mgeoio. Nor have ve any nu 
for conceding to tliat prosaic langu 
the prniie of supetior Bda|itationlo part 
OS the Roman critic hss yielded it lg I 
exiiuisilely musical speediofGreeoai ' 
ihe lungnagu of Ituly un the cnntnij i 



the Italian that uT puetiy, tlie Bnglnh tla 
energetic i^prvaiion both of the reaMB- 
iU|tii and of the imagining* at Die aiui- 

" PnJace to ibe Jlictionacy. 

'■ TliB Umvprsity of Duhlla n* 
founded by her in the )eai 1093. 
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' Though Elizabeth owed her safety in the reign of her 
sister chiefly to the politic protection of Philip, she was 
partly guarded in this critical interval by her own pru- 
dence, as it afterwards facilitated heraccession to the throne. 
She not only abstained with caution from all the concerns 
of the government, devoting her whole time and attention 
to literature, but she even conformed to the rites of the 
religion of Rome, and left it doubtful whether she would 
ever attempt to renounce them. To this conformity she 
was the more easily disposed, as she was at all times ' 
attached to a splendid ceremonial in religious worship, 
from which she thought the reformers in the reign of I 
her brother Edward had too far receded. This part of j 
her character particularly disposed her to repress the i 
first elForts of the Puritans, and thus to draw that line [ 
of demarcation between the established church and thcf 1 
Presbyterians, which was so important in the subsequent 1 
operations of the government. It has indeed been main' 
tained that she was in her heart a Roman Catholic'*, in- 
duced only by the circumstances of her situation to 
esjiouse the cause of the Protestants ; but the very parts 
of her conduct, which have given some plausibility to ' 
this opinion, may be explained by that prudence, which 
had marked lier earlier life, and was still necessary 
amidst the difficulties surrounding her throne ; nor can it 
easily be believed that the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
should have been really inclined to that religion, by 
wliich the marriage of her mother was proscribed, and 
her own birth pronounced illegitimate. The evasion", 1 
with which she replied to the inquiry concerning hef * 
opinion of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, sufficiently proves, that she did 
not Iiold the doctrine of transubstantialion. 

lo a. Prebiinilary, p. 



'* Milneft Let<en to 

{. Cork, 1S02. 

>° Bn ttfly u iHud to have been this ; 



Christ tnsa the word, ttut spake 
Hv tonk the brsad, and broke it ; 
And what tbe word diil make vl, 
That I b«^»\e, sa4 telw \\. 
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It may easily be understood that the difficulties'*,! 
which presented themselves to Elizabeth at her acceW 
sioQ, would naturally cause some vacillation in ht( 
conduct. She had seen the feligion, in which she hai 
been educated, proscribed by Mary with little oppoaitioBi 
and must therefore have felt that the re-estabUshmci 
of it would require much management. To her also, i 
a female, the resumption of the supremacy of the crowllj 
which had been vindicated by her father, may naturally 
have appeared a matter of delicacy, and even of BcrupU' 
lous hesitation. In these circumBtances it cannot 
deemed surprising, that she should, immediately after hel 
accession, have made a conciliatory notification of thii 
event to the Roman pontiff, though neither can it reason' 
ably be interred, that in this measure she could have boi 
any further purpose, than to establish a moderated refoP* 
mation in connexion with that see. Fortunately howcvrf 
for the reformed church of these countries, the papal rt 
was then held by a pontiff, who rejected all conciliatiffll 
and would admit no compromise. Paul iV.'^ replied tf 
her ambassador, that the kingdom of England was 1 
but as a iief of his see ; that she, being illegitimate, t 
no title to the succession ; that he could not contradifll 
the declarations of preceding pontiffs ; and that she mul4 
submit herself absolutely to his free disposition. A c 
ciliatory spirit" was manifested two years afterwards, t 



" To the real ilifRcuUiei of that criui 
in Imagiliitry ooe his bem added by Rd- 
miD Cflthulicii,whohavKiii]i)iuied» fatal 
iulBltuiilion or«jiHcu[-al iinlmalion, Kit- 
chm liiihoii of Llaniklf haiioK olmit 
lokcn Ihe ualh of lupiemacy ; aatl llio 
attfettlan bu bi-cii twice ur|;e^ wilhia a 
Yetjr fcw years. It has tuWCTBT hvea 
pioTBd, that the tbry of a aiixk couie- 
cratiDU, caltbroteil un this hccuudI at thd 
Kag>B Uead tavern in Ch«ai»ide, ii d.'s- 
litutH a! aU raasonable evideucfl, aad that 
Ihe caatccliitiao of Parker in particular 

tbu NO ofCftotabuiy wu nguiulf 



haiiog bewi biahofs it the re^tf 
iiaid, thouRh di']invcil of 11 " 

Mary, and the luurlh btang 
bishop of Bvdfbnl. II in tvuiukaUf I 
DO lUth diHimlty cut be at all llh^ 
agaiDBt the (uccesaioa of Ibe biibni 
iKlaiicl, oinv hatliig cDnfonndl ir ■ 
reign uf Eliul>elh.-~Tha Vkliililr ifBll 
lisb UrdianliDii Ksliiblujhi-d, by DmII 
KlriDotou. Dl>U., UIH. 

" Uullcr'a Hiat. Mem,, vol. i B. |U< 
IS piu* IV, in Uw ycM IMO Ml n 
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the Bucceeding pontiff Pius IV., but tlie opportunity had 
been lost by the intractable arrogance of the former, and 
the reformation of the English church had then been ' 
irrevocably decided. 

It was not in these times contemplated, that the reli- 
gion of any portion of the people could be permitted to 
be different from that, which was authorised by the state. 
Elizabeth however was not disposed to enforce with 
rigour the ecclesiastical ordinances of her government. 
When she wag solicited by the emperor and some othep 
princes " to grant indulgence to the Roman CatholicSj 
and particularly to allow them to have one church id' 
every town, she professed general kindness towards theroy 
and intimated an intention of endeavouring to cure by' 
conniTance their refractory spirit. During ten years of I 
her reign'" the greater part of them continued to attend 
divine service in the churches of the Protestants. Though 
this practice was then discontinued, having been cod*' 1 
demned by some eminent theologians of the council of j 
Trent, a considerable degree of lenity was still observetj 
by the government, for the clergy of their religion", whefl' ' 
they addressed James at his accession to the throne of 
England, declared that ' the queen always professed to 
punish none for their religion, and that the first twelve 
years of her reign, as they were free from blood and pef 
secution, so were they fraught with all kinds of woridtj' ' 
prosperity.' 

Tlie laws enacted in the reign of Elizabeth, virtualtjit 



eminent vcelnijulic to Eliisbctli, eai- 
nnlly enhvittiii[; hue lo mum to Ihe 
huftom uf Ihe church, onA ofiering lo na- 
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Ihe m>nia|R oFher motbi-r, to ratify tiie 
liiurgy liv hi* lulhoritf , and to grant to 
Ihe Enfftish thu iiae of the sacrament 
under both kiaili. The ercleaiovtn; litd 
pTDcceilnl »» fsr ju Calsla, hut b; b ile. 
terminalioa of the ruj'iU council «w re- 
tutti ailmiuioil iuto UnijlaiKl. Tbe 



HoiTiB pope Bnerwflnli urged Iha queen M 
send un ■mhassiidor lo (ha oiundl tt \ 
Tn-nl, Mid permit h« nreUIeK lo altdrfl 
Her •niwer *«, that ihe cuuld not tr<»l 1 
withnny power, ihe sulhurity of irhiirhlM I 
pnKiament had deelannl to be imlB<triil<^ '\ 
Butler'aHHI.Meni.ii'ol.i.pp, iaa,ISSr' 

'" lhid.,Vol.iH. p. IM. " ' 

■ Ibid., p. 171, 

*> Ibid, p. J S9. 
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excluding; Roman Catholics from the house of commonj^ 
and proscribing their relia^ton, were not framed witliouft 
urgent provocations. In the year 1562, the fifth of hat 
reign, an act of parliament was passed, which required! 
that, besides certain other classes of persons, all membei^ 
of every future house of commons should swear the oa^ 
of the supremacy of the queen*', the lords however aa| 
being subjected to that obligation, as persons of who»H 
loyalty the queen was sufficiently assured. Thb law wo| 
occasioned by the practices of the agents of Rome*Vi 
which menaced the tranquillity of the kingdom; buj^ 
though in itself severe^*, it was administered with mu(^ 
lenity. In the year 1585^, a system of penal regulation* 
was established, the purpose of which was to suppress 
throughout the kingdom the religion of Rome, by deprift 
ing those who professed it of all ministers for the celei 
bration of its rites, and of all opportunity of receivmg 
education from other countries, while it was denied to 
them at home. This was indeed a proceeding of extremft 
severity, which only the last necessity of political defeuM 
could justify, and this not as against religionists, but ai 
against traitors. That such was the case of the En^ifli 



" The Bupremacy ot Henry VIII. wai 
nnaniniouiily acknunled^ by the eon- 
vocation in the year 1530 with this limi- 
fotion, quantum per Chrisli le^em licet. 
Xho Hmitalion was uaderatoeil by the onu 
pur^ to contine it In temporal matten, 
by the other to admit the adminiitration 
nf those uf an eccUuaatical natuie, » far 
AK it flhouM he confonnable to the ^osjmjI. 
The kiiiR trusted that it woxUl in lima be 
fo^otlen, u ind«;J it was. — Burnet, vol. 
iti. pp. M, b3. About live yean ailci- 
waitl* the ■upremacy waa confinnetl by 
bh HCt of parliament without the limita- 
tion. Souu after the firn wiaian of par- 
lioment in the reign or ELitaheth the oath 
uf lUprvmacy wai tendered to the bishop*, 
but reTusol by all clocpt Kilchm biahop 
of Llandafl^ Tb« queen then pubtiihed 
injunctiona, in which ^>B declared thut 

*Iiti claimed onljr a w«ereignty over ail 



Ibid., vol. ii.- p. 3G6 — 36H. A OT» 
apond ing change <xa* made in the trtW^ 
Kdward having, la these publiibid in M 
reign, been declared to 1» ' «fl« ChiW 
the supreme heoil on earth nf Ibeduiit 
uf England and Ireland.' 

* Narei'a Mem. uf Lord BurcU^, 
ToL ii. p. -.230, note. Lond., 183U. 

" Tg refuse a uecond liine to lata U" 
oath wai then pronounced to be UuXb 
whereaa Iho tufuul bad been tnaiMB*U< 
ooly in the third inttancc But, «i(fa Ua 
aiipcDbalion otihe queeji.anhbiihcvl'v 
ker wtuteto hiiauflrjtiaDa,diKeIiuf UM 
to be very caratVil bow they tendered (t* 
oath a Kcond Ume, And dearisg tW 
they would. lieTotB they ihould do le, !•• 
Corni him i^ tin cmb. — llud. 

■* Rapio, vol. ii ji. 120. 
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government has been amply proved. The Roman pon- 
tiff, Pius v., by a bull issued in the year 1570, declared 
against Elizabeth all the hostdity of the church of Rome ; 
and for supporting this bull there was an influx of mis- 
sionary priests from foreign seminaries, which had been 
established for their education. The bull was the more 
alarming, as it directed the Roman Catholics to consider 
it as obligatory only when a favourable opportunity 
might occur. In the year 1.580 Gregory XJH.* re- 
newed the bull of Pius V., and issued another to incite 
the Irish to rebellion by a promise of the same plenary 
indulgence, which had been offered to encourage the 



The political situation of Elizabeth and her kingdom 
iras at this time truly alarming. Her throne was me- 
naced by a general confederacy of Roman-catholic 
powers, especially the pope, the emperor, and the kings 
of Spain and France ; and Mary of Scotland, the claim- 
ant of her succession^', presented herself as the object 
of the combination of these foreign powers, and of the 
conspiracies of the Roman Catholics of England. How 
far the bigotry of popery could drive men in that age, was 
sufficiently illustrated by the massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew's day, perpetrated in France in the year 1.572, 
celebrated as it was by a papal jubilee^. The struggle 
of Elizabeth was for independence and safety, and every 
measure, which the defence of these interests might jus- 
tify, she was free to adopt. In that struggle were involved 



Mf ^ When the armnila vaa nlmoit nukdy 
1 4t •kit ogBiDit England, SiUui V. n- 
ncwed by nnother bull tho soiitcnce of 
iltrpiHuIian already iininoiinceil by Piiu 
V. and Greiniry XUl. II ihoiild be ab- 
atnuA (hat Plui V. mm bealilieil in the 
year IG73, and fauuuiieJ in the yeut 
1712. 

■^ Mary wa»lhe(;ranJilniitrUlur uf thi! 
ddcrnutcroCIleuTy VIll., butbadbnia 
VOL. III. 
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cmaioii, Fiancea Jucheu of SuHblk, tho 
daughter of a yDun|Ttii siler, being ni 
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lattur, by marryin); after the death uf Iha 
duku hci iDBater uC Iha hune, a youa|( 
cotmuonur, haddispar^kged Ihu prctensiaa 
which tlic will had givon her. 

■° Nonii's Mem. of Lord Buighle^ p, 
612. 
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the security and the pennauence of the reformittioQ. fyf 
England y^ss the common protector of persecuted Pio* 
testants ; but to Elizabeth it presented itself as a politioftl 
emei^ncy, and her conduct claims to be judged and 
estimated by the general principles of justifiable poUpy* 

The death of the unfortunate Mary of Scotlaiid bfls 
thrown a dark shade of criminality over the conduot of 
this otherwise brilliant sovereign. It appears that 
Elizabeth herself did not think her conduct in this parr 
ticular justifiable, for she plainly desired that the death 
of Mary might be efiected without her concurrence* The 
tranquillity, however, which she maintained in her owB 
kingdom amidst circumstances so perilous^ and the sa- 
cendency which she preserved over her people to the 
last moment of so long a reign, sufficiently attest the 
worldly policy, which regulated her measures ; and it may 
afibrd some palliation in another view, that there wai 
not yet in existence any known code of law for regelating 
the international intercourse of states, the noble treatise 
of Grotius not having been published until the year 1625, 
thirty-eight years after the death of Mary. 

While the government was gradually detaching itself 
from the Roman Catholics on the one part, it was also OD 
the other separating those Protestants, who had attached 
themselves to the system of Geneva, from the g^naine 
members of the church of England, as it had been esta* 
blished by Cranmer, and restored by Elizabeth. From 
these two ecclesiastical arrangements all the succeediog 
movements of the government have had their origin. 

The separation of the Puritans from the established 
church occurred in the year 1566, four years after the 
virtual exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the house 
of commons. The act of uniformity, passed in the second 
year of Elizabeth, gave occasion to the one, as the act of 
supremacy had given occasion to the other. From the 




' Wiactment of the former those, who had brought with them 
from Geneva other notions of ceremonial and diBcipline, 
continued to express their discontent, until at length**, 
the enforcement of the act of uniformity having deprived 
all the ministers, who entertained such sentimentB, 
these resolved in the year 1 566 to hold separate assem- 
blies, in which, rejecting altogether the English liturgy, 
they should worship agreeably to the aervice-book of 
Geneva. The Puritans however long cherished the 
liope of effecting such a change in the established church, 
as might render it conformable to their own principles; 
nor did they constitute a regular presbytery imtil the year 
1 572 *^, when they began to despair of accomplishing their 
purpose. 

That no plan of mutual toleration could have been 
adopted, is evident from the testimony of the historian 
of the Puritans, who has acknowledged that these were 
not less anxious for an act of uniformity than the other 
Protestants^', without any indulgence for those, who 
should differ from themselves, and that the only struggle 
between the two parties was, whether the ritual of Ed- 
ward VI. or that of Calvin should be exclusivtily sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. The notion of an enlarged 
toleration was not suited to the spirit of the time, and 
misconception must be the consequence of judging of its 
transactions by the application of such a principle. 

Fortunately for the established church the exiles, 
while they were on the continent, had been divided in 
their sentiments ; and it is remarkable that those^*, who 
had resorted to Strtaburgh and some other towns for the 
advantage of visiting public libraries, and attending the 
lectures of professors, adhered to the liturgy of Edward 



■ Ncara Hiri. of the Puritan., vol. i. pp. 201,'20S. Bith,1793. 
" Ibid., p. 238. w Ibid, p. 127. * ■ Ibid., pp. 103, 103. 
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VI. This circumstance much diminished the difficultj^, 
by which Elizabeth was embarrassed in the formatioit 
of her establishment, for a portion of learning and 
proved talents was tlius reserved for its support. SucH 
was notwithstanding the scarcity of qualified ministers^ 
that, if this advantage had not presented itself, it migl 
in separating from the Roman Catholics, have beffl 
forced into an incorporation with the Puritans. 

The political influence of the principles of the Puritang 
became even then apparent, in cherishing a spirit of free* 
dom in the house of commons, which had however alrea^ 
been felt to be so important in the government^, th 
about three years before the accession of Mary the soi 
of peers had been introduced among the representativi 
of the commons, and that Philip of Spain had expended 
large sums for securing its concurrence, the first instanc* 
on record of such corruption. The first efforts of tba 
Puritans in the house of commons were naturally directed 
to the alteration of the liturgy ; but in process of tim* 
the independent spirit, by which they were actuated ill 
the concerns of religion, began to manifest itself in othei* 
merely political. In the thirteenth year of the reign ol 
Elizabeth this party resisted a violent act of power", byj 
which one of them had been prohibited from appearing) 
in the house of commons, because he had introduced ft 
bill for a further reformation of the church : and in tbia 
contest the queen was compelled to yield to her oppoJ 
nents. Shortly afterwards one of the same party madff 
a motion against an exclusive patent, which had beeai 
granted to a company of merchants in Bristol. Thi* 
proceeding engaged the house in a struggle with Aa. 
queen, which, though the house yielded to the claims oit 
prerogative, drew from a resolute Puritan, named Peter 
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S'^entworth, a manly vindication of the privileges of 
parliament. Five years afterwards the same memb« 
commenced a session with a speech*, in wluch he maii^ 1 
tained the rights of the house, and complained of the 
infringements, by which they had been occasionally vio- 
lated. For this refractory behaviour Wentworth was 
indeed thrown into prison ; but he was after a month's con- 
finement, without any submission, restored to his liberty^ ( 
and to his place in the representation of his country, 

Hume, in his anxiety to justify, or palliate, the arbw i 
trary conduct of the princes of the house of Stuart, haft < 
gone so far as to compare the government of ElizabetlK I 
to the despotism of Turkey ^, the sovereign there possesSn i 
ing every power except that of imposing taxes. ProfeSn i 
sor Miliar of Glasgow has however ably exposed the* 
unfairness of the comparison^. It is admitted that the| i 
queen did sometimes interfere with the freedom of dis-i J 
cussion in the house of commons, in a manner whichf ( 
would now be considered as destructive of the publia \ 
liberties; but this part of the constitution was then ua^ 
settled, and she so interfered only in defence of that, 
which she regarded as her acknowledged prerogative, 
perhaps considering this as only an anticipation of the 
negative, which she was authorised to give, when the pro- . 
ceedings of the commons should have been completed,! 
The dispensing power, which in the commencement of I 
her reign she exercised in favour of the Protestants, was, 
very cautiously limited, being exercised only in the short, 
interval preceding the meeting of a parliament, to which 
the settlement of the national religion was again sub- 
mitted. The ship-money, of which she is represented! 
to have set the precedent to the unfortunate Charles, i 
was ID her case the voluntary contribution of the naval; 
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means of the country, for resisting an alarming inrrafikMi, 
whereas the assessment of Charles was an andaciou 
attempt to extort money from the people by prerogative^ 
fot the avowed purpose of enabling the sovereigpi to ruk 
without the inconvenient control of a parliament. Ths 
necessity of the time invested her with extraordinary 
authority by the appointment of the court of high cooh 
mission, for exercising her ecclesiastical jurisdictioiii 
which appears to have been indispensable for maintiw 
ing the public tranquillity amidst the agitation of Reli- 
gious controversy ; but neither this court, nor the •tap< 
chamber, could very generally interfere with the admi^ 
nistration of justice in a country, in which juries were 
established, without exciting such an opposition, at musf 
be sufficient for suppressing the obnoxious tribunal. If 
Elizabeth said to her parliaments, that she would liol 
permit them to discuss foreign interests of the states 
neither is the legislature even now considered as possess' 
ing a direct cognisance of them, and it should be con' 
sidered that the wisdom, with which they were managed 
by Elizabeth, secured to her the general approbation of 
her subjects. 

The reign of Elizabeth was interposed between the 
decline of the feudal aristocracy and the rise of the coat* 
mons ; and, while the crown still retained much of its 
ancient pretensions of prerogative, the commons had not 
yet found opportunities of establishing distinct princi{^ 
of freedom. In these circumstances the powers claimed 
by Elizabeth were doubtless, in many instances, such 90 
would not now be tolerated. But that the paramount au« 
thority of the parliament was then acknowledged, appeaif 
from the testimony of Sir Thomas Smith, secretary both to 
Edward VI. and to Elizabeth^*. Though, as will hereafter 

^ *• The most high and abaolute power the parlimment* Then, having euui 
of the realm tf SaglMid cooiitlith io nM thv varim tamd&na of tht pHi» 
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Iteahown, the struggles occasioned by the effortB of tite 

T Puritans, did essentially contribute to the development 

J of the principles of freedom, it is by no means true, as 

■ the historian has stated ", that the Ena:lish owe to this 

sect the whole freedom of their government. 

These views of the internal government of Elizabeth 
exhibit to us a wise and vigorous sovereign, guiding a 
powerful people through circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, almost without an interruption of 
the public tranquillity, conducting with caution a revo- 
lution of religion, repressing with vigilance and firmness 
the efforts of a discontented party, and yielding at the 
precise moment, when to persist would have committed 
her with her people. But the splendid views of this 
important reign are those, in whicli we behold Elizabeth 
contending with the leagued potentates of the continent 
of Europe, protecting the Protestants of other countries 
from the violence of their enemies, and triumphing over 
the unwieldy greatness of the Spanish monarchy in its 
confident effort of hostility. Her foreign policy was 
however strictly defensive, the security of her own people 
being her only object. She declined the offered sove- 
reignty of the Dutch, but gave the assistance which 
secured their independence, because the duke of Alva 



metil, he cundiiilei nith laying, ' uU that 
artr the people of Rotnemlght do.gither 

tmy be itoue by tbe paHiazDCiif of Ko^ 
lauil, which repieseateth, snd hath the 
power of the *hok realm, both the head 
and Ibe bod^.' — CommoDWealtli of Ed^ 
land, Uiuk li, ch. ii, < Did it evet hap- 
lira,' iBja Lord Jobii RuskII, apeakjng 
ot thii compariaon of Hume, ■ that a 
Tutkiah houae ot commonH picTuled on 
Ibe aiJtan to correct the mtortion of lus 
pachas, aa the Engliah house uf commons 
mdiiced Ehiabeth to luneniler the odioiis 
muunpoliea ? Did queen Eliiabelh ever 

tut todegth the holdera of Ihoae monopo- 
ei without trial, in oidet to aeiie thtir 
iU-gdUen veolth ? la loct the Butbority 



VsnnM duhoi; the reign of Etiiaboth. 
The very weif;ht of the power that was 
iiacd to cruih their remanstranees, shows 
the atiength of tlieir reuiluice. Thu de- 
batea of the house of coinmons d'lriag 
thi« tei|^ fill Bvalmne and a hilf «f Ihe 
old parliamenliiry biatoty.' — Kway on tlie 
Hilt oF the Kngl. Gov. and Coait. pp. 
43, 44. Londoa, 1821. Lord J.KuraeU 
has oiso corrected a mitrepreaenlatiun of 
Hiiine iti regard to tlw uupritODmeut of 
M'entwuctb, by ahuwing, from tbe autho- 
rity quoted hj tb« historian, that tbe 
queen did not restotB the imprisoned 
member, but rcEened hia enlarijumeiit to 
tbehouse.— Ibid.,p.31^. 

" Biat. of Engl., vol. t. p. 193. 
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had intrigued with her domestic enemies", and the safety 
of her own throne was involved in the support of the 
Protestants of the continent. The armada, so vainly 
named invincible, was sent to subjugate the state, which 
had supported the revolution of the Dutch provinces ; 
but the consequence of its discomfiture was that tla 
plundered colonies and insulted coasts of Spain served t» 
nurture the naval enterprise of England. The attentioM 
of Elizabeth, long engaged by other objects, wasatlengtifc 
forcibly attracted to Ireland, and the subjugation of 
earl of Tyrone, at the very close of her reign, completely 
the reduction of the island, after a perpetual struggle irf 
nearly four centuries and a half, leaving to her successef 
only the task of introducing into it the blessiogs of 
regulated government. 

In the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth 
enacted the important statute, which began the system 
of the poor-laws of England. It has been commonly 
supposed that the dissolution of the monasteries had 
created a necessitj- for this legislative provision, by with* 
drawing funds which bad been employed in works of 
charity ; but, as sixty years had intervened, it may rather 
be supposed to have been occasioned by a considerable 
increase in the number of the people in the lower clasjes". 
which various causes had co-operated to produce". The 
dissolution of the monasteries may have contributed to 
this increase ; but the number of the people must have 
been otherwise much augmented in the absence of nil 
those drains, by which it is generally moderated. Dm- 

" Hist. orEDgl, vol. Y. p. 171—206. if miiUiplicd by 5, to ^.B60,(lOO. Hi 

•■ Judge Bairiugtoti on thcmoru Aot. pupulahaD in the jesr 1377 huhtN* 

Sbitutes. i>. 53S, he. Loiiil.,1796. linmliid frufi) thi- iwU-tai tnhinUBW* 

•■ From two nunmutioni, one nude iid but to 2,353^03. TheDUiiib«(f ^ 

Id the year IbT.'i, the othvc in th« year iieDple ajipeiuK thus to hai« been ioiM 

1583, it vu uceTtaiiiFd that thu numbeT in (be Iwo inlervening ctMonttr-Cf'^ 

ufmcainKniflniiilabliituhciriirniBWU mtxs'a Estimate t,C Um CsBiMidin 

(ben aboul 1, 17^,000, which number mul- Strength of Great Briloiii, pp. W. \t,3l 

tiplied l)j 4, would prove Ihe lotol |>opu- — 39, Loodou, 1604. 
Ution to have smoimted to 4,GHB,D0O, or, 
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ing almost a century the country had suffered little by 
war, either foreign or domestic ; nor had those colonial 
establishments been formed, which have since received 
much of the redundant population of the parent-state. 

It is an honourable distinction of the English govern- 
ment that, when thus pressed by its population, Jt has 
endeavoured to secure all its poor from the miseries of 
indigence. The policy of such a regulation has indeed 
latterly been questioned by Mr. Malthus''*, who contends 
that the spring of population must always be sufficiently 
powerful, to multiply the objects of a bounty so liberal, 
and thus to increase the evil, which it endeavoured to 
remedy, A system of regulations, by which the able 
poor should be furnished with the means of removing 
themselves and their families to another region, where 
their labours should be required, seems to be more effec- 
tual in regard to the evil, and less burthensome to the 
other classes of society. The tendency of population to 
press upon the limit of the means of subsistence, appears 
to be the appointment of the divine providence for diffus- 
ing population over the world, and to point out the pro- 
per expedient for obviating the inconvenience, which it 
may occasion. 

That the reign of Elizabeth was a period distinguished 
by the literary improvement of England, has been already 
noticed ; but the creation of the English drama appears 
to require in this place some special consideration. The 
modem drama has been by later critics divided into two 
species ; the classical, formed in imitation of that of 
Greece and Rome, and the romantic, which has sprung 
from the chivalric poetry of the middle ages of Europe. 
The Italian and the French drama were constructed in 
imitation of the classic model, and that of Spain in the 
spirit of the modem romances. The drama of England, 

•* Esw; on tha Frindple of PopaU&on. Load, 1803. 
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aa in truth created by Shakspeare**, seems to hold an 
intermediate station, being neither restrained within the 
limits of the ancient drama, cor abandoned to the wild 
extravagance of that of Spain. Formed for a people, in 
which a great variety of human character had been freely 
developed, it is a faithful representation of the sentiments 
and actions of living men*. The French dramatists, 
under the restrictions of the classic theatre, have beea 
compelled to supply the deficiency of action by narra- 
tions of events supposed to have occurred. The artiticiul 
complication of intrigue, and the poetical dialogue of the 
Spanish drama, were on the other hand inconsistent Willi 
that simplicity of truth, which characterises the plays of 
Shakspeare. Uetween these two he found a place for 
his own genius ; and in his dramas we may exercise oiu 
affections by contemplating our nature in every condition 
of life, neither reduced to the tameness of narration, M 
in the classic theatre, nor heightened by the exa^gem- 
tiou and artificial combinatioo of that of romance. Thi^. 
distioguished writer began his career of fame under tin 
reign of Elizabeth, for his first play is believed to hxvi* 
been composed in the year 1589 ; but he ended tt in th4 
of her successor, his last having been written, as U 8U[h 
posed, in the year 1614. As he grew in rcputatioil, he 
became more sensible of his powers, and gave to thf 
world his nobler productions in the reign of James. 
It is natural to enquire, what was the peculiar infiu' 



*» The firat ilraiualic tomnoBition in 
the English Innpiaj^, after ifie old mo- 
ralilicB, WM tUu I™ coidhIj entitled 
Gammei Oui(oir> N«.-<lle, tint printed 
ia the Tear 1)51 ; (tie firat traf^dy, 
namrd Ferrei anil Portex, was tomposed 
in Ihe year 1561^1»rrf. to Hawkins'* 
(Jti|[iH of the KiX)^i4h Dtama. In riirm- 
ing xhe Gagliiib iltonia SI)a1iE|ieDre wns 
uiUntH by a crowd of writen, amouR 
whom Beo Jontoo, thociTliu ' 
tan jean of ter lun, 



last surviTOr, died twentj-finu jE«t 
hii death. Between theM two van 
mont luid Fletcher. 

" The praise of Shakspcare i« tlnl &■ 
has iMcn able (n do, for tray vnMr rf,* 
ctiaractcr aad lituntion, tb»l whidi H* 
race Ihuughl to he (o itiSlciitt, thai m 
diuuEuled inm the atlcmpt, cohmht'*' 
pmprtc dicerr; that his duuaetcn i 
ml nhBtruction^ but diitiftgiuh^ bj . 
tlie |i«culiiuitiiBi of individual eiiatoct 
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■•kg of two Bttccpsstve female reignB in tliis interesting 
crisis of the English history. A satisfactory answer mny 
perhaps be given to tlie question. The eex of the earlier 
of the two queens afforded occasion for the temporary 
connexion with Spain, ae that of Mary of Scotland gave 
occasion to tlie similar connexion of her country with 
France ; and this connexion made preparation for that 
struggle with Spain, which illustrated the succeeding 
reign. The sex of Elizabeth on the other hand appears 
to have exercised a beneficial influence in reducing 
within proper limits the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
orown. This consideration probably determined the 
appointment of a court of high commission", for the ex- 
ercise of that supremacy, which had been vested in her 
father, but which it might seem particularly improper to 
bestow upon a female. It is certain that, even with this 
modification, Iter supremacy furnished a plausible ob- 
jection to her adversaries, and that she herself was accord- 
ingly contented to explain it so, as to limit it to an 
exclusive sovereignty over the persons of all her subjects. 
When the necessity for such an institution had ceased, 
the court of high commission was abolished as a griev- 
ance ; but the temporary establishment of it had usefully 
served to separate from the crown, whatever was exces- 
sive in the original notion of the royal supremacy. The 
sex of Elizabeth may have also contributed to the im- 
provement of English manners, especially as the queen 
was fond of splendid pageantry*^, and willing to believe 
herself, even in advanced age, the object of romantic 



** For the edaUiihmeut of thin court 
BcconUngly prociiiDn wbb made id thu act 
uf Bupicmocy, pasieil by her first parlio. 
ment Such howETBr wenj the poners 
actually iutrusted lo it, thai Humu hus 
concluded hiii account of it wUli i 
in(;, that itwas a reid Iur[uuitiDn.' 



has remarlcEcl th>t Ihi cernnouial of the 
court of EnKluiil wu then much more 
iiompnun Ihnn that of the court of Ftaniw. 
— L'Eaprit lie la Uffau, iDmu u. p. 246. 
Pari), 1791. Tbeenuit increaue of a 
' " and luKUiy ill Kn^lan" """" ' ' 



IS been die- 



tindlj >tal«<I by lluUimhud. — ChiotL, 
vol. }. fol. 85. 
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attachment. Such a period of improvement must have 
most seasonably preceded the struggles of the Puritans, 
whose fanatical austerity would else have more consider- 
ably vitiated the intercourses of society. 

It only remains to notice, how remarkably the veiy 
different lengths of the two reigns were acconojnodated 
to the adjustment of the English government. The reign 
of Mary, a period of violent action opposed to its regular 
progress, comprehended only five years, whereas that of 
Elizabeth, in which its ecclesiastical establishmei^ wis 
constituted, and various interests of great importaace 
received their arrangement, was extended to forty-five. 
Burnet^^ has declared his persuasion, that, if the t&ffi 
of Elizabeth had not been protracted, until that genera- 
tion of men had died, which had complied with the ordes^ 
of her predecessor in restoring popery^ the reformatiQa 
would not have been securely established. 



^ Hist, of the Refonn.,Tol. iL p. 371. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of the hiHory of Scotland, from the commmcemunt of the ScolUH'] 

kingdom in Ihe year 843 lo the accession ofJame* VI, to (lie 

throTU of England in the year 1603. 

Kenneth MiuAl|uDking in the year 8-13.— Saxon catonliotioD, 1097. — The fini 
coDDnion with Fraoee, I16S. — SuiltiDd ilqiendent on England, 1174 — Re^UtJk j 
qiuhed, 1189.— Strug^ with England beffm, ISSO^-RxpnMntiitJon of , town 
begun, 13S6. — Struggle with England concWcd, 137^. — RepreMntation aC liaruoi. I 
nod frcehDldera, 1 427. — English and Fienrh pnrlivs compteled, lS20.^~Maiy ijueeti, j 
IM2.^-The rafotmatiou establiihed, 1560.— Junei VI. lung, 1567.- Mary b» j 
headed, 1587.— Pitiby ten uiism otabliahed, VjS2. 

Scotland, originally occupied by' the Caledonians o'l' 
Picts', became in the year 843* subject to Kenneth Mac 
Alpin, Icing of the Scoti, who had first emigrated froitf 
Ireland to Kintire in the year 503. Distracted by the 
domestic contention of its ancient inhabitants, and ha- 
rassed by the depredations of the sea-kings of the north, 
it yielded to the ascendency, which the Irish settlers had 
gradually acquired in that long interval, and submitted 
to their prince, who accordingly began the Scotish 
dynasty. The kingdom thus established remained long 
secure from the ambition of the English, and found a 
useful interval for effecting its internal arrangements. 
England during the continuance of the Saxon heptarchy 
was too much weakened by division^ to be capable of , 



■ The term Caledunia hut been Tanned 
fram the Britiih term Cul^ddon, dgnify- 
injj the woody coverti, winch Deeu|u«l tlie 
cx-ntrol polls of Nurth Britain, anil via 
applii-d to the whole peniaiiiila lying notlh- 
wiird froni the Forth. Tliu term Picti, 
deriieJ mm the Brituh lenn PeilliL, sij;- 
niflus thou who were aut.ocexpawd, and 
wai B)>]iliBd to those who lived beymid 
the Ituiuau wall, lu distingubbvd from 



theKomamied Britoni, who ]i<'ed in th 
province of Valentin within that line.— 
Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i. F- 200— ' 
2»3. Loud., IS07, The name Britain i 
is derired from Tnis.Pridain, si|!"'''yiair 1 
the beautifid island. The parts of Britafi- I 
neonwl tn Gaul were nlleJ Albion from 
a view of ita heights.— Ibid., p, 33S. 
' Ibid,pp.aiJ,274. 
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interfering in the concerns of the neighbouring state ; 
and, though Egbert united it under his own government 
sixteen years before the advancement of Kenneth Mac 
Alpin, yet the new monarchy of England was still dis- 
abled for enterprises of ambition by the depredations of 
the Danes, beguu sixty years before that unioii. The 
first Norman sovereign also was too much occupied 
by the difficulties of his own establishment, to have lei- 
sure for attending to the affairs of Scotland. At lengtli 
in the ye£Mr 1097 William Rufus furnished a body of 
troops, which placed on the throne of his ancestors Edgar, 
whose mother had been the sister of the Saxoa Edgar 
Atheling. In this long interval of two oenturies and a 
half ^ the Strathcluyd kingdom of the ancient BritcHis 
was added to the Scotish state in the year 975 ; thi 
Scots of Galloway, who had formed a distinct goyeqi- 
Tnent in that; peninsula, acknowledged^ some vagqe 
dependence on the crown of the other Scots ;; and tha 
important accession of Lothian^ was in the year 102Q 
obtained from an earl of Northumberland. 

The year 1097 has been marked as the epoch ^ froQ 
which Saxon manners by the influence of the neighbour^ 
ing country began to prevail in Scotland, Edgar beiqg 
then placed on the Scotish throne by the assistance of 
England, so that the Saxon period of Scotland began 



* Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i. p.] 356. 
Strathcluyd was the name of the penin- 
sula formed by tlie Solway, the Irish sea, 
and the Clyde. The Insh commenced 
a settlement from the close of the eighth 
century, and continued to send new col(>> 
Dies during the ninth and tenth, while 
the Danes were infesting their country. 
From these Gkelic colonists the peuinsula 
appears to have derived the modern name 
01 Galloway.— Ibid., p. 357--359, 

♦ Ibid., p. 362-^66. 

• Ibid., p. 369. 

' This influence had begun to be in 
some degree exercised in t£ year 1068| 



when 2 Malcolm Canmore married tta 
sister of Kdgar AtheUng, who bron^ 
into Scotland ner relatives and domBStM% 
Some baroas also about the same tios 
fled thither with their dependents firon 
the violences of the conquest of KngUn4 ; 
and the troubles of Nortnumberland dsMTl 
many people of the northern diftiif*« of 
that country into North Britain, whitfaif 
Malcolm too brought oiany captives firaa 
his incursions. But at the death of Mil^ 
colm the Saxon followers of the queen tat 
her brother were driven away by the IB' 
mity of the Gaelic people. 




I^irty-one years after that of England had been eon- 
eluded by the Norman conquest. To the Saxon settlers 
the towns of Scotland owe their origin' ; and from the 
influence of English habits the whole system of the laws 
of Scotland has been derived. David, whose reign began 
ia the year 1124, was educated in England under the 
care of his uncle Edgar Atheling^j his sister being mar- 
ried to Henry I., he from that time resided chiefly at tlie 
English court; and by his own marriage with the heiress 
of the earldoms of Northumberland and Huntington he 
obtained possession of the four northern counties of Eng- 
land, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham. Thus connected with the neighbouring coun- 
try by education, by habit, and by acquisition of territory, 
he was naturally disposed to introduce into his own, after 
his accession to the throne, the improvements which he 
had witnessed in his earlier years. He accordingly 
founded towns^; he enacted the lege'i burgomm ; he 
munificently endowed the church for the instruction of a 
rude and mixed population; and he introduced many 
barons from England into every district of Scotland, to 
give support to his crown, and security to his kingdom. 
To this prince indeed Scotland is indebted for the com- 
mencement of its laws, not having had'", like England, 
a common law, comprehending the whole country, and 
founded on its aucieut and immemorial usages. 

The period of the peaceable improvement of Scotland 
appears to have ended with the reign of David in the 



' Chalmeni'* Calodonia, vtil. i. lip. fllO, 
II. 

' Benry's Hist, of Qniat Bntoiu, tdL 

p. 116—118. 

• Chaimun's Coludoaia, vol. i. p. (>2a. 

■" Ibid,, p. 445. The wuat uf a com. 
ion law liih ia ScotUoil ui opunin^ for 



[list they would ', not diange Iha 1am of 
Knglaiul for the adnunion of theie coila. 
Ha. yvarg afWnnid* the cuion lav waa 
introduced into North Britain, where Iw- 
fu» Iha f eoi 11^69 it wai funned into ■ 
rt^lu code. In 9ub>i.>qiu:Dt times lb« 
eivil law was dediittil by sevBral parlia. 
munta to be the oommuu law of thu renlin. 
— Ihid.,pp.r34, 735. 
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year 1153, from which commenced, with the minioritj^ of 
his grandson, who succeeded him, the agitated period 
of the political relations of the country with the two rival 
governments of England and France, terminated at length 
in its union with the former. The fortune of this country 
has been in a very remarkable degree affected by fre- 
quent minorities, the first of which occurred on this occa- 
sion. In the year 1437 began a series of seven minorities 
in immediate successionV^ the last of which introduced the 
concluding reign of the Scotish kingdom. As its exter- 
nal policy commenced in the weakness of one of these 
times of enfeebled government, so was it brought to its 
crisis by an unexampled number of reigns thus inaaspi- 
ciously begun, extending through a period which ex- 
ceeded a century and a half. 

Henry II. of England, who succeeded to the crown of 
that country in the year following the death of David, 
obtained of the weakness of his successor Malcolm IV.'*, 
the restitution of the greater part of those territories, 
which the Scotish prince held within his kingdom. 
William, who became king of Scotland in the year 1165, 
having solicited in vain the recovery of the possessions, 
which had been thus extorted, concluded in the year 
1 1 68 the first Scotish alliance with France. In main- 
taining this alliance the king of Scotland made incursi(His 
into England, in one of which he happened to be taken 
prisoner. The Scots, to procure the deliverance of their 
captive king, consented in the year 1174 to surrender to 
Henry the independence of their country, William be- 
coming the liege-man of the king of England. The 
claim of superiority thus begun, though after fifteen years 
relinquished for a sum of money by Richard I. at his 
accession", served as a pretext for the pretensions of 

" Chalmers's Cttledonio, vol. i. p. S31. 
" Ibid., p. C2C— 629. " Ibid., p. 632. 
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Edward, and was continually revived by succeedinff 
princes, until it was formally disclaimed by Elizabeth. 
In these unhappy circumstances were begun the French 
and English parties in the Scotish government; they 
were gradually matured in the troubles of succeeding 
times, and the year 1520'*, when the kin<j, James V.^ 
was a child, and the country was distracted by faction, 
has been marked as the crisis of their complete forma- 
tion. 

The great struggle with England began in the year 
1297, and ended in the year 1372, having been main^ ] 
tained, though with some interruptions, during seventy- 
five years. For this struggle preparation had been made 
many years before, the minority of Alexander III., which 
commenced in the year 1258, having been distinguished 
as the epoch of the open contentions of domestic fao i 
tions'*. The mature age of this prince was characterised j 
by wisdom and vigour'*, and he acquired from Norway | 
a cession of the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man", which I 
strengthened and protected his kingdom; but his death, I 
which occurred in the year 1286, gave occasion to the 
long series of troubles, by which it was soon convulsed 
to its centre. Alexander was succeeded by his grand- 
daughter Margaret, named the maiden of Norway, her 
mother, his daughter, having married the king of that ] 
country. This princess being then only three years old, 
and absent from Scotland, a most favourable oppor- I 
tunity was presented for the intrigues of a factious do-^ ' 
bility ; and Edward I. of England, who anxiously inter' 
rested himself in these agitations, procured In the year ! 
1290 the consent of the nation to a treaty of marriaj^ ' 
between his own heir and the heiress of the ScotisK 
crown. This first project for effecting that union of thd , 
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two crowns, which was not accomplished until three 
hundred and thirteen years had elapsed, was speedily 
frustrated by the death of the princess^ which occurred 
in the same year, as she was proceeding from Norway to 
Scotland. The succession was then thrown opm to the 
competition of numerous claimants, at the head of whdtD 
were Robert Bruce and John BalioP^ Edwal'd i»il- 
trived to be acknowledged as lord paraitaount of ISM(- 
land, for the adjudication of the crown to one of th^ 
two principal competitors; and in the year 1292 pro- 
nounced his decision in favout of the latter, who in retUrli 
swore fealty to the English monarch for the kingdom, 
which he had received from his determination. 

Edward having soon proved that he was resolved to 
be considered as the real sovereign of Scotland, Baliol wni 
driven to form in the year 1295 a connexion with Fnmce, 
and to engage in hostility with England, which reduced 
him to resign his crown in the following year to the Ei^- 
lish monarch. In this crisis of national degradation Wil* 
Ham Wallace, the hero of Scotland, arose to vindicate hef 
independence. Robert Bruce, the grandson of him who 
had been competitor with Baliol, was brought forwahl ds 
the heir of the sovereignty, was accordingly placed on tb^ 
throne in the year 1 306, and after a contest, which still con- 
tinued twenty-two years, transmitted it to his posterity. 
The pretensions of England were renewed four years after 
the termination of that contest, and Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, when he had obtained possession of the 
throne by the assistance of Edward III., again surren- 
dered its independence to the English monarch. The 
contest finally subsided in the year 1372, when £dward» 

^ These were both deicendants of king the right of Baliol was preferable: M 
David I., who died in the year 1 1 53, Bruce these were not then establiahed, ftild mVSt 
being the son of the second daughter of was nearer in descent. — ^Robertson, vol i. 
the third son of that king, Baliol the p. 10. Ten competitors presented then- 
grandson of the eldest daughter. Ac- selves, the others being perhaps instigated 
cording to the present rules of succession l^ Edward for creating embttxamMot 
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aftefa reign of glory, sunk into imbecility. The issue 
would probably have been different'*, if the ambition of 
that monarch had not engaged hitn in a war with Franc^ I 
which exhausted his power. 

The result of this long struggle was manifestly thd 
alienation of the Scotish people from a connexion witH 
the neighbouring government, the antipathies of the twd 
nations being thenceforward excited by the irrecon^ 
cilable claims of sovereignty atid independence. Thd 
sovereignty of the English crown might perhaps indeed 
have beert established by either of the princes who en* 
^ged in the enterprise, if it had not been frustrated by 
mismanagement. An artful policy might have confirmed 
the dominion of Edward 1., whereas a violent usurpa-* 
tion of the royal power combined all parties among th6 
Scots in one common and successful resistance. Th6 
vigour of Edward III. again might have attained th6 , 
object, if he had not permitted himself to be seduced by ( 
the visionary expectation of effecting the conquest (rf I 
France. 

If the influence, which the presbyteriao reformation of | 
Scotland afterwards exercised upon the constitution of [ 
Etigland, be considered, it will probably be judged, that J 
an earlier union of the two crowns, than that which y 
actually effected, would have interfered with the pecuUat I 
action of the Scotish government upon the neighbouring j 
kingdom. It may be conceived that, if the two king-- 
doms had been thus united at any time before the reign 
ofHenry VIII. of England, the separation from the see 
of Rome would have been conducted nearly in the same 
manner in the two countries, so that the reforming spirit < 
in Scotland would at least have been much moderatei^ 
and some co-operation and connexion would have beell ' 
established between the royal authority and the reformed 

'•nu»»,vol.B.p.86». 
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church. Nor would the reign of Henry, or either of the 
two which followed, h;ive afforded a convenient oppor- 
tunity for uniting the crowns. Either the Scotish refor- 
mation would have been more or less assimilated to that 
of England, or the Puritans of England, reinforced by 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, would have overpowered 
the established church of the former country, before its 
institutions had acquired consistency and strength suffi- 
cient for enabling it to recover from the shock. When 
however Elizabeth had completed the reformation of 
England, tlio intimate connexion of the two governments 
might occur without embarrassment. The two great 
parties of Protestants ha<l been formed in the one countiy, 
and a presbyterian reformation had prepared the other 
for a future coalition with'that party in the former, whicli 
was placed in opposition to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. 

The government, which at the close of eight hundred 
and sixty years was at length incorporated with that ^ 
England, was in its general character similar to thatc 
the neighbouring country, being an hereditary monarchic 
controlled by a parliament, into which the represent! 
tives of the boroughs and of the lesser barons had hefi 
successively admitted, the former in the year 1326**, tli 
latter in the year 1427. This general similarity fitted; 
for being incorporated into the constitution of the neig( 
bouring state. It was nevertheless discriminated 



"Chalmen'iCaleUaau.iol.i.pp. 744, Jainea I. after hin c 
S30. Tha onlei of KlmUsioa of these yran.— tbiil., p. 830. ' Ths' ptiriliiil 
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beea, that in En^loodthe nipicseiitatiTva nhcn a nuir fiieling waa inapmllT'l 

o( the IwKr nobloa were early mmraoned peforimition. The Ivawr baioni "*— 
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Lsorae peculiarities of its arrangement, which fitted it for 
B^ezercising an important agency upon the neighbouring 
•[government before its incorporation, and afterwards dis- 
*'^sed it to yield to the measure, which put an end to its 
(eparate existence- 

The chief of the peculiarities having the former ope- 
Mtion was the inordinate power of the aristocracy, be- 
ween which and the crown the equilibrium had been 
almost destroyed". The prerogative of the king, which 
from the beginning of what has been named the Saxon 
period, or from the year 1097, had been at least as great 
in Scotland as in England, was at length by various 
causes so much reduced, that the nobles were in truth 
the masters of the country. In the long contest for the 
crown it had perhaps been somewhat lessened, but the con- 
siderable diminution of it is referred to the princes of the 
family of Stuart, which obtained possession of the throne 
in the year 1.371, these princes having, by their improvi- 
dent grants of regal jurisdictions, raised up their barons 
to dispute their constitutional authority. The unparal- 
leled succession of minorities which began sixty-six 
years afterwards, completed the abasement of the crown. 
The parliament at the same time appears to have suffered 
a diminution of its importance by a practice commenced 
in the year 1367", when a committee was first, under 
the pretence of convenience, appointed to act with the 
whole power of the legislature, for the barons, seeing the 
functions of the parliament delegated often to a small 
number of its members, disregarded its ordinances. The 
aristocracy of Scotland therefore, instead of seeking, as 



" Rubertton. voLi. p. £5. Land, 1761. 
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in Enofland, a support in the popular part of the govera- 
raent i^g^inst the power of the crown, was iu these cir 
cumstances exalted above both. A goveinment thus im- 
perfectly cpnstituted was naturally fitted for acting wit^i 
a disorderly violence on the institutions of the neigh^ 
bouring country, and causing a convulsive mpvemenl 
suBicient to shake the whole frame of society. 

The clergy of Scotland on the other hantj.havini^ 
much neglected by the papal see **, as in a remote an^ 
unproductive territory, attached themselves to the crow 
which they supported as well against the aristocracy 
their own country, as a^inst the pretensions of Euglapd^ 
Protected in return by the crown, they attained to so gren) 
opulence, that at the time of the reformation they paid ooftt 
half of every tax imposed upon land'®, and therefore h( 
probably at length acquired little less than one-half of th| 
land of the nation. James V. endeavoured to avail himsel 
of the support of this powerful body for the entire humj 
liation of the nobles'", and would perhaps have been suoa 
cessful, if they had not, in their alarm at the progress c^ 
the reformation in England, involved him in a war witl| 
Henry Vlll., which called the nobility into action, efflrf 
barrassed all his measures, and brought him to tlie gravy 
through indignation and despair. The conoexion 
James V. with his clergy produced however an importai^ 
effect, as it threw into the hands of his chief ministetti 
the cardinal Bcatuun, during the minority of his ^augtk 
ter the celebrated Mary, a paramount authority, whji 
by committing the government in a more violent s^jHgj 



*• RoburUon, toI. i, d, fi7. Hr. Chal- 
menhas hoocvet tpedfleil lume inibuiceg 
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with the reformers, more decisively determined the inde- 
pendent character of the Scotish reformation, and thug 
prepared it for all its importimt influences. The abuses 
of the religion of Home being at the same time carrie4 
to the utmost excess", as the general barbarism and ig- 
norance of the people rendered them incapable of per- 
ceiving their grossness, until the preachers of the refor- 
mation had awakened and excited some intellectual powei 
in the public mind, the tendency of the nation then wa^ 
to secede as far as possible from the church, which they 
had so blindly venerated, and to construct a system of 
worship atfecting an extreme simplicity in all its ordi* 
nances. 

Circumstanced as Scotland was in regard to EnglantJ^ | 
it naturally entered into a political connexion with France, 
the rival of its formidable neighbour. Long however 
after its commencement^, the efforts of France were 
employed rather in mediating with England for the 
protection of Scotland, than in engaging the latter iq 
hostilities with the former, the first Scotish invasion of ] 
England'", which has been recorded as instigated by the j 
French, having occurred in the year 134G. This con- 
nexion in process of time became more intimate, until at 
length the ascendency of a French interest in the goven^F. 
pient of Scotland offended the independent spirit of the 
people, and assisted in disposing them to the more natural 
connexion with England, begun by the policy of Elizabetbj 
and completed by the succession of James VI. to her throne. 

Henry VIII. of England indeed became sensible of ' 
the importance of forming a strict and intimate union 
with the neighbouring kingdom, to which his own was l 
80 much exposed. James IV. of Scotland had been 
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engaged by the French king to divide the effort^^ of 
Henry, who had defeated and routed his troops ; in topt 
ecuting this diversion the Scotish king/ with a great 
portion of his nobles, fell in the fiatal battle of Floddeni 
fought in the year 1513; and in the minority wfaidi 
followed, Henry began that practice of bribing a party 
among the Scotish courtiers ^, which was afterwanb 
successfully adopted by Elizabeth. The English bnh 
narch subsequently endeavoured to attach the king hiat' 
self to his interests, and for this purpose twice proposed 
a personal interview at York^^ The king of Scotland 
however^ having been dissuaded from this measure by 
his clergy, who dreaded the subversion of the established 
religion, as the consequence of the union of tlie ' tW9 
sovereigns, Henry, indignant at his disappointnctient, ve^ 
newed the former system of hostility. , A female reiga 
presentinjg afterwards a favourable opportunity for 
establishing a permanent connexion by a matrimonial 
alliance, the English monarch conceived a desire «f 
effecting a marriage between Mary of Scotland and his 
son Edward. A moderate degree of policy might halve 
succeeded in reconciling the people of that countiy to 
this measure, which, if Edward had lived to completeiti 
would have anticipated by the half of a century the uniofl 
of the crowns ; but the impetuosity of Henry disconcerted 
his scheme^. He grasped so openly at the dominion of 
Scotland, that the pride of the country was roused^ die 
French party became predominant, and in the progresf 
of hostilities, which were continued in the re^n of Ed* 
ward, the Scots were at last induced to offer their queeo 
to the dauphin, and thereby to yield to France that veiy 
independence, for which they were contending with Eag* 
land. 

'^^ Pinkerton's Higiotj of Scotland, ToU ii. pp. 110^ lU. JUmdo*, 1797* 

*> Henry's History of Great Britain, Tol li. pp. 507, 50S, 519, ftc 

*^|U>UitBi»i; Mi. FP^ 109, 123. 
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The violence of Henry thus not only defeated his own 
plan of union, but ga%'e occasion to the formation of sucfe 
a union with France, which decided all the subsequent 
politics of Scotland, The government of that country, 
closely leagued with France during the reign of Mary, 
was opposed, though unsteadily, to the progress of the 
reformation, which, as it was managed wholly by the 
people, was accordingly conducted on a principle of de- 
mocratic equality ; and on the other hand the indigna- 
tion conceived at the ascendency of the French interest 
in the councils of the state, caused a revulsion of the 
public feeling, which attached to the interest of England 
many more than the adherents of the new religion, who' 
naturally looked to a protestant government for support. 
The reformation was in this manner thrown upon the 
people, and the people were at the same time rendered 
favourable to a connexion with England ; and thus both 
the character of the Scotish reformation was determined,' 
and the people were disposed to a connexion with the 
neighbouring state, by which that reformation, so modi- 
fied, was brought to bear on its political arrangements. 

Other causes co-operated to give a democratic cha- 
racter to the reformation of Scotland. The lateness of 
its establishment has been assigned as one cause of the 
extreme opposition to the ancient hierarchy, by which it 
was distinguished^. In the progress of the ecclesiastical 
revolution of the sixteenth century, as in other convul- 
sions, the minds of men had become more vehemently 
adverse to the ancient system, and Calvin had at length 
constituted at Geneva a form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, which substituted a republican administration for 
the episcopacy of the Romish, and the superintendence 
of the Saxon church. John Knox too, the disciple of 
Calvin, was an agent admirably qualified for the stem 
' HilUi'B Historical View of the EDgliibQavernment, Tol. iii.p.Ga,&c 
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office of JeveUing the priesthood of his country. The 
contrasted characters indeed of the Scotish and English 
reforo^tions may be said to have been personified in the 
tvfQ individuals, by whom they were respectively coii-' 
dupt^d> the fierce and unconquerable Knox and the mild 
an4 conceding Cranmer. @ut the grand cause of tbf) 
gr^at reduction of the ecclesiastical ests^blishnient of 
Scotland was the exorbitant power of the aristocracy. 
Hostile to the clergy on account of the support^ which 
that body had given to the royal power, and eager to 
possess themselves of the great property, with which it 
h^d been endowed, the nobles cordially united with the 
people in constituting a presbyterian system of ecclesi- 
astical administration, and resisted every subsequent 
effort of the crown tq provide a liberal revenue for the 
oburch. 

The more ancient church of Scotland has been con- 
sidered as having prepared the Scots for the reception of 
^ presbyterian establishment^. Columba a native of 
Ireland, who landed in lona in the year 563, founded 
there a society of monks distinguished by the name d 
Ci^ldees, such as he had already instituted in his own 
country in the year 546. This society extended its 
i]i|luence throughout Scotland, and even throughout 
England as far as the Th^es, though ffom the Tattef 
QQvifitry it was speedily driven back by the influence of 
Rome. Comparatively pure in their doctrines*, the 



** Junieson's Hist. Account of the An. 
cifgt Puldees, p. 328. Edinb., 1811. 
^ ** They acknowledged no other «utho- 
rify tot religious doctrine than the testi- 
f^iV\y of ^^ sacred spripture ; they did 
not maintain the du^ of auricular con- 
fts^iqa ; the)r appear not to have held, at 
least in the eighth century, the doctrine 
Sf ft n)l4 presimce in the euchorist ; they 
did not worship saints ; and they were so 
far from admitting works of supererog^ 
tioui that thqr c^®^ aU human meritw-^ 



Ibid., pp. 29, 203—21 2. They pcantised 
marriage^ succeeding, at Iqast in MM 
places, by inheritance ; and they appiff 
to have lieon associated, not for tha'Mi* 
purpose of observing a particultf nd^ 
but that by communicating instnidki 
they might train up others for th« vnail* 
try, so that their societies wevs nAm 
colleges than monasteries^ — lUd, FP-.^ 
33. The name was probably deifnf4 



from the Welsh C^l, sigmfyiBg 

hidin£(g the plural of which ifi)qU kt 
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Culdees opposed the errors together with the enoroacl^- 
ments of Rome. In their ecclesiastical constitution they 
were of a mixed character, not renouncing episcopacy| 
but subjectinf^ their bishops to a presbyterian goverat 
ment, for each monastery contained a bishop, who wa^ 
occasionally deputed to the neighbouring district fop 
ecclesiastical purposes, but was controlled by the monks. 
The supremacy of Rome was formally acknowledged by 
the Scotisb church in the year 1176, to avoid the pre- 
tensions of the archbishop of York, a nearer, and thera- 
fore a more formidable master. The Culdees however 
continued to exist generally in Scotland to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, in which Wickliffe was the 
harbinger of the English reformation ; and in the two 
districts of Scotland, Kyle and Cunningham, in which the 
reformation was first embraced, great numbers of them 
appeared so lute as in the reigns of James UI. and IV., 
or even down to the very age of that great revolution. 

The doctrines of the reformation'* were introduce4 
into Scotland probably before the year 1525, the books 
of Luther appearing to have been imported before that 
(ime; and l^atrick Hamilton, who embraced the ne^ 
tenets in the following year, and went to Luther and 
Melancthon for more perfect information, was for his 
abandonment of the religion of Rome committed to the 
flames in the year 1528. From this ' time the cause of 
the reformation made continual progress notwithstanding 
the violence of persecution, which raged during ten years 



C«lvdi, CvlyiUand, CelyiliuD, C«lydw][i. 
— IniL, p. b. GiblMiii hag gald that lona, 
tiual ciiiuC itUiuu, ' (liBuHid uvuc tlm 
ooithelu lej^uuii a, doubtful ru; of icieiice 
^ad mipeiilition,' — Decline and Fall, fir., 
vul. iii. ii.&ll. Thtic teli|;iuu huvevvc 
appetti lu liuve been vecy tree Slum lu- 
pur^titJQ i nur have we OD thti uthcr bund 
■nj (Msou till belwviug, that theit learn- 
ing met bithai iiciEnlinc ur duaic&l. A 
GMmkifpw ot' Um booki laimi iu the Cul- 



Aeaa jirioiy at LochleiiD ia the yoat 1 l&O, 
when it was given up to the canana nga^ 
Ui, hfu Iweu tinaerved ; and Uiit libriuf, 
CDnii»tin^ oaly uf iiiveulecn volumia, vu 
excliitively eccleiiiastical. — Jamienun, pp. 
Ua, 37B, 377. The monks of luna sp. 
peal tu hiiVB f ieUcd lu tbv iiii|>niinacy uf 
Rumuia theyeai 71 6, Bod Ihe inland WM 
luined liy Hk Danc> in thu ysai 801. — 
ibid., p.ailO-^97. 
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from the year 1530, the truth being made known by tb 
dissemination of the scriptures, though there were yet 
public teachers of the reformed religion. John Knox' 
declared himself a Protestant in the year 1542. Fr 
years afterwards he was taken prisoner by a French fore 
which had reduced the castle of St. Andrews ; and afti 
a captivity of nineteen months on board the French ga 
leys he repaired to England^, where Edward was th) 
king. Soon after the accession of Mary he fled to Franc 
and proceeding to Swisserland visited Geneva, whei 
Calvin had then established his system of doctrine 
discipline. In the year 1555, having returned fnS 
Geneva to Scotland, he effected the formal commeEcy 
ment of the reformation in his native country, by inducin 
his friends to discontinue that attendance on the worel 
of the church of Rome, which they had liilherto pra( 
tised for their security. In the following year he agaii 
quitted Scotland, having received an invitation to betl^ 
pastor of the English congregation at Geneva ; and his 
biographer has remarked that by returning at this time 
he not only preserved his own life, but averted from his 
brethren the storm of persecution. He returned a second 
time to his country in the year 1359, when his efforts 
had become indispensable to the support of the refornla- 



'' M'Crie, vol. i. pp. 1G9, 170, 
" Dr. H'Crie hu cIuiob'I loi Knoi: 
the credit of liaviog in Itiis viiit Buislcil 
in reviiiinf On Xoftliah liUrejr and arli- 
cle>, paiticularU' ut' haViDg byh» iiiflu- 
enre eicluileil frum the fonTirr the notion 
of the curporetl pnneliee of Christ in Iha 
etichariBl, anil guarded apiinst the adora- 
tion of the elemenU ; vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 
But fur thtsatalemcnthe has quolEit only 
the Biilhorilj of the pnilot - ■ 



unil th(t laity f^metilly KdhtMt ti 



old XI 



i and he hw n 






IHll 



h Lalim 



r aftiT the accesaioi 



ut Muy. Kddi himifir, though ] 
muDlioDcd lb«e changes wiih much ■niis- 
EactioD, has not ialimaliHl that hu had 
coatiibuled to tffvct them. Biimet on 
the olhei buiil hM lepiewDled, ui the 



iullwliDnwdliia< 
ions.— Hint, oftbe K^ 
.<. 147. la regndoQl 
■rticlRi it ajipeart ooly that, aftv tto 
had been piepared by CrannMi and Hr 
ley, and <ubmilt«l to Ihe Idnr and »>'' 
ril, Ihey »«» refercei] la an liini^ 
prVBchi-rs, the last n( whom vu Kw. 
and that these propo»d fiome i 
which have uol li " " 

Craomer, p. 273, 
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tion, the princes of Lorraine, brothers of the queen- 
regeiit of Scotland, having then formed a plan* for 
suppressing ihe reformed religion in both the British 
kingdoms, by first crushing it in Scotland, and afterwards 
establishing the Scotish Mary on the throne of England 
in the place of Elizabeth, In frustrating this vast and 
ruinous project Knox was serviceable as a politician, and 
not merely as an ecclesiastic, for he first pressed upon 
the court of England the importance of atibrdiug support 
to the Protestants of Scotland, 

The reformation, which at the death of James V. had 
been almost suppressed in Scotland, was restored by the 
operation of two political events*", the elevation of thp 
queen-dowager to the dignity of regent, and the acces- 
sion of Mary to the throne of England. The queen- 
dowager of Scotland, though the sister of the princes of 1 
Lorraine, had found it her interest to conciliate the Pro- 
testants, that she might be enabled to wrest the regency 
from the earl of Arran their persecutor, and to resist the , 
clergy, who continued to support him after her advance- ] 
ment- The queen of England on the other hand, by con- 
necting herself with Spain, the political rival of France, 
disposed the queen-regent to favour and protect the 
fugitives, who fled from her persecution. If the two 
queens had heartily co-operated, it seems probable that , 
the reformation would at this time have been extermi- 
nated from Britain ; but the causes, which have been 
specified, hindered a coalition so baneful, and the vio- 
lence of the queen of England served to send preachers 
into Scotland, who under the connivance of the queeu- 
cegent reanimated the zeal of the Scotish Protestants. 

The dissimulation of the queen-regent was not aban- I 



In itie sumo chip, 

Fri'iiL-h court to th« tjueuii __ 

uf ilate, with a greut tieal, on wliicb 



lich he en|;TBvuil the arms of Frnncei Scotlnn^ I 
by Iht nnil England. Thii vai ihown tu hte ' 
jgent a atafi' in pent lecrecT." — M'Crie, Ywl. i. p. 244, 
** IhiiLon. ISa. 170. 
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dotied btefbre the y^ar 1559^^ which followed thftt of the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England. The 
tause of the Protestants had then acquired a more sure 
protection, and the change of her conduct, which at that 
time occurred, served only to rouse among them tt sptHt 
Of deterhiined and united oppositioti, which acqUirM fb^ 
their t^ligion in the following year^ the sanction of thfc 
pariiameiit. Nor were the circumstances of the French 
govei^ntnent less admitably accommodated to the success 
of the Scotish reformation, than the change of the stm^ 
reign of England. In the very year of the treaty ^, which 
established the reformed religion in Scotland, began fai 
France that series of civil commotions, which long deso^ 
lated that dountry, and disabled it for interfering with 
oterpowering vigour in the Scotish arrangements o|h 
posed to its influence ; and the death of Francis 11.^ who 
two years befbre had married the young queen of Scot- 
land, dissolved in the same year the connexion of the two 
OOuntries. As well might the exquisitely-curious cJoii- 
texture of the human skeleton, which is said to hate 
once silenced the doubts of atheism, be attributed to 
chance, as this combination of various and independent 
agencies be believed to have been any other than thedi^ 
positions of the providential government of the world, 

Mary, invited by the protestant nobles on the death of 
her husband, returned to her country in the year 1561, 
but after a short time engaged in a .struggle with their 
pArty. Nurtured in the tenets of Rome by her Frenck 
education, she was deeply adverse to the religion recently 
established in Scotland : accustomed to the luxurioiffi 
gaiety of the court of France, she was impatient of the 



*^ M'Crie, vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 1592, when James was induced to 

^ As the sanction of the kinf^ and to the establishment of the presbytciiM 

queen had not Ixiun given to this act of sptum. 

legislatiun, the condition of the refonria- ^ M'Crie, vol i. p. 335. 

wa remi^ned uilsettled tfiAil the year 
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grave and severe manners of those, by whom it was pro- 
I'esaed ; and habituated to tlie flattery of a j!;allant people, 
she was incapable of regulating her conduct with that 
circumspection, which the difficulty of her situation de- 
manded. She seems indeed to have been specially formed 
for confirming the reformation of Scotland by an injtl'- 
dicioug resistance. She was eminently beautiful ; but bet 
blandishments had no power over the stern reformer, tb 
whom she was opposed, nor do her charms appear to 
have had much other operation, than that of exciting thfe ' 
jealousy of Elizabeth". These charms however hav* j 
since received an ample tribute of admiration. Thb \ 
admiration, with which the aged councillors of TroJ' 
beheld the beauty of Helen, even when she was bringing i 
ruin on themselves and their country, has been considered ' 
as the strongest testimony of the influence of female at- 
tractions on the minds of men ; but long after the beauty 
of Mary had mouldered in the tomb**, we find grave 
writers strenuously maintaining her innocence in regard 
to the heavy accusation of plotting the murder of her 
husband, apparently influenced by the mere tradition of 
charms, of which even no certain representation has been 
transmitted to succeeding ages. 

Though the queen had assured the council of Trent" 
and the Roman pontiff" of her unalterable determination 
to adhere to the religion of Rome, and the pontiff in par- 
ticular of her constant resolution to effect its re-establish- 
ment in Scotland, she yet found herself at her arrival" 
compelled to intrust to Protestants the whole administra- 
tion. This conduct was however abandoned in the yeat 



•* Robertson, rol. i. p.2K0. in (ha preHeiit centiirr. That Mnry wM 

* nie luincipnl wrileiB, says Di. Kiiilly uf Uie murder of htr hiiilinud, 

H'Crii!. vho in miHlem lime< h«e un- seums to be iiiffidenllT eatHblitki'd by thb 

dertaken the defence of Mniy. ■ro Good- tarfimony of Morton, iWt ' Ihe qiicno «u 

all, TVtlw, Sfuiirt, and WliOnker ; toI. ii. the doare thereut'— IbLil. 
p. 225. Tu tUeba a,.iy bu aililod Chnl- •> M'Clie, vol. u, pp. IK), 111, note. 

men, who tuw oMumod Uia suiie ufficu " Itid., p. 57. 
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1565, when she determined to marry lord Damley is 
opposition to the opinion of the earl of Murray, the Icad^: 
of the protestant nobles, and her prime minister; and 
plan ** for extirpating- the Protestants being in the fa) 
lowing year brought fiora the cardinal of Lorraine, as 
had been formed by the popish princes agreeably to 
decree of the council of Trent, the queen resolved 
proceed to extremity with the adversaries of her religia 
The intended persecution*' was frustrated by the 
nation of Rizzio, which was perpetrated by the king 
conjunction with some of the protestant nobles, the que 
having been by that event disabled for executing here 
sign of restoring the religion of Rome. The murder oft^ 
king himself, and the subsequent marriage of the qui 
with the murderer JJothwell, involved her in so mi 
disgrace, that she was in the year 1567 compelled ti| 
her subjects to resign her crown to her son, and in tly 
following year, when she liad effected her escape frca 
captivity, was driven to seek a retreat in England, whi 
after nineteen years she was brought to the scaffold 
Elizabeth. 

The deposition of Mary was succeeded by a period of 
thirty-six years, which was altogether favourable to tie 
reformation. During ten years of that time the goveni- 
ment was administered by regents, and during the re- 
mainder by the young king James VI., the general dis- 
satisfaction, occasioned by the delegation of the rojnl 
power, having turned the eyes of the nation to the sove- 
reign, though at that time but twelve years old. Tbe 
four noblemen, who successively exercised the regency, 

" M-Ciie, vol. il p. 141— 14J. advlwrotthemuTii^withDanbT.if 

" Iluil., pp. 145, 14G. Riiiio wu be vtuily coiidiiitiitl from ibr'a oMM 

conRdiially believed U l« > punaianei intinncy on thn rvlurn of the Utta *• 

of the pepe, iuatmcteil la ovvntt the re- Scotliuid, wbich went ta Tu M U no'' 

furmaliua. Cerloin it is, thnt M bo come Uiem partaer!! of Uic tame bcil.— !!■(«■ 

iato favauT, Muiray lust thu cutiflilimce at vol. iL p. 69. 
the quuen, liii listi;! ; anil Ihut be hu an 
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*frere all of the reformed religion; and tiie king, wlio in 
Ilia infancy had been by his mother intrusted to one of 
them, in exchange ibr the castle of Edinburgh, had 
consequently been educated in the same faith. The cir- 
cumstances, in which the country was placed by the 
degradation of Mary, co-operated to the same result. The 
long minority of her eon, with his expectancy of the 
succession of England, opened an ample field for those 
intrigues, which retained it in a dependence on the ppo- 
testant sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom. The 
protracted imprisonment of the unhappy Mary assisted 
their influence, for the four successive regents" felt that 
during her life it was in the power of Elizabeth to over- 
throw their authority, and even James, who could be 
induced by the English queen" to write a letter to his 
mother, in which he refused to acknowledge her as queen 
of Scotland, and to consider his interests as in any man- 
ner connected with hers, must have been apprehensive 
of her return. The operation of the execution, with 
which this long series of suffering was closed, may be 
traced in the death of the grandson of Mary, to which it 
furnished a precedent. To Elizabeth the life of Mary 
was not longer important, as in the following year she 
defeated the armada, and finally crushed the efforts of 
the Roman-catholic powers. 

The Scotish reformer has declared", that he had de- 
rived no small improvement in his qualifications for the 
ipmistry from residing in England; but his religious 
'opiniobs'' and his notions of ecclesiastical discipline and 

adminiitenNl fo the people kneeling — 
Ibid., vol. i. TO, 98, 89. Uu aflerwunla 
ileclincJ a biahoprit offered lu hiiu liy 
Kilwurrl, but ftp[«Bre tO have been nut 
very steady in his dhjeCtiAni. lie h saiij 
to have allegeil at tb« tima. thnt tlio t'pis- 
cn]Nil irflice v,M ilestitnte of .Hvine Uullne 
pity, and tliat in thfe.Engliih church it 
~~ at not coaaiiitGut 
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goverament were formed chiefly in Geneva. When in 
the year 1560 the parliament had required the ministers 
of the Protestants to prepare a summary of their doctrinei 
a confession of faith was presented, in which the doctrine 
of arbitrary, or irrespective predestination, was distinctly 
stated ^^ In the government of the church as constituted 
at that time, when the principal towns ^ had been sup* 
plied with ministers, a certain number of superintendents 
was admitted, whose office was to preach, plant churchesi 
and inspect the conduct of others employed in large dis- 
tricts. This however was but a temporary appointment 
occasioned by temporary circumstances ; and in the year 
1592^ the presbyterian system was regularly established 
by law, the consent of James being given, though with 
reluctance, on account of some political difficulties, in 
which he was then involved. A liturgy*^ was adopted 
for the Scotish church from the English church of Ge- 



with the ecclesiastical canons; bat he 
afterwards declared, that the motive of 
his refusal was ^ assuredly the foresight 
of trouble to come.' — M'Crie, vol. i. pp. 
101, 112. The truth seems to be, that 
even then his opinions and temper were 
predisposed to the system, which he after- 
wards embraced, when he taw it realized 
at Geneva. 

^ It is declared that * all oar salva- 
tioun sprin)^ fra the eternall and immu- 
tabill decre of God, quha of meir grace 
electit us in Christ Jesus, his sone, before 
the foundatione of the warld was laid :* 
and that, < as God the Father creatit ns 
quhan we wer not, as his sone our Lord 
Jesus redemit us quhan we wer ene- 
mies to him, sa alswa the Ilaly Gaist 
dois sanctifie and regenerat us, without 
all respect of ony merite proceeding fra 
us, be it befoor or be it efter our regene- 
ratioun.' — Ibid., p. ,'331. 

** Ibid., vol. ii. p. 7. 

•* RolHiftson, vol. ii. p. 208. 

^ M'Crie, vol. i. pp. 428, 429. As a 
consequence of the discretionary nature 
of this liturgy doctor Buchanan has ex- 
pressly asserted, that in the church of 
Scotlaad tho holy loiptuzvt are never 



read, to that no Kriptmal aid is aftrM 
to the people, when the deroy desert their 
articles and eonfesaiona of £3tli, wlikh he 
intimates to be at least an oceaaonal oc- 
currence, remarking at the tame tiaM 
that among the deaeendanta of tha ¥^ 
lish Piu-itans, from the operation of tte 
aame caose, little more than tke name sf 
religion is left, while in the midst of »> 
tional fonns and evangelical artidn rIh 
gion has resinned its enefgy.— Cbri>tiA 
Researches, p. 122—124. Loud., 18M. 
The defection intimated b^ Buefaauo 
appears to have commenced m the earlitf 
part of the eighteenth centory, being 
begun by the professor of divinity in Gbi* 
gow, whose name waa Simsoa. He wii 
accustomed to say that the Weatminstl^ 
confession, which had been adopted hf 
the church of Scotland, should be taken 
cum grano talis. For this he was in |be 
year 1720 expelled by the general aHSia- 
bly ; but his opinions seem to have aot* 
withstanding spread rapidly through that 
church, for in the year 1736 a secession 
was made from it on account of its al* 
leged deputure from iU angiiul ?» 
aples. 
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□era, but one which, as it did not restrict the minister to 
the use of the very words of the prayers, which it con 
tallied, and even directed him to pray, as the spirit of 
God should prompt him, tended necessarily to its own 
abrogation. 

In the minority of James occurred an imperfect and 
temporary revival of the ancient episcopacy**, not suf- 
ficient to hinder the completion of the presbyterian 
system, but probably serving to cherish in the mind of 
the king an attachment to that order, and to rouse the 
reformers of Scotland to a more determined opposition. 
This measure, which was not condemned by Knox, was 
the result of a scheme of some of the nobles, for appro- 
priating to themselves the greater part of the revenues 
of each see, which should else have been distributed 
among the ministers. In the year 1581 however, when 
it hiid subsisted nine years, the order had become so ob- 
noxious, on account of the titles of honour, by which 
bishops were distinguished, and the privilege of sitting 
in parliament, that an act of assembly was passed, de- 
claring it unscriptural. James notwithstanding, in the 
year 1597, made another effort to establish a qualified 
episcopacy. Tlie unconstitutional encroachments of tlie 
clergy on the civil government"*, occasioned by their jea- 
lousy of the favour, which the king continued to manifest 
towards the Roman Catholics, determined him to adopt 
some means of abridging their jurisdiction ; and for this 
purpose, having by experience discovered that measures 
of open hostility were odious and ineffectual, he had 
recourse to the expedient of influencing a party among 
the clergy themselves. By this method he prevailed 
with them, not only to surrender many of their former 

" BoheHion,Tol.ii. pp. 38,39,85. It king's minority, but tb»t Ibeit (piritiud 

•ns (Irtetinintd in Ihe jear IS72, that jurisdictions should bo niibiBctwl to tb« 

the naium and offices of ardibisliop and geneiul uiembly cf the chuKh. 
bialiijii ghuuld b« cuntioued duiiog the Ibid., pp. iiS, '239, 240. 
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privileges, but even to permit a number of representa- 
tives to be delegated to the parliament. This last 
measure he hoped would at length prove the means of 
restoring the ancient episcopacy ; but the general assem- 
bly had carefully modified it by various regulations, which 
deprived these representatives of all pretensions to an 
episcopal character, and even subjected their civil powers 
almost wholly to the control of the church. 

In all this struggle the Scotish church was curiously 
contrasted to that of England. In England an episcopal 
reformation was followed by the introduction of a system 
of presbyterian worship, which generated among the 
people a powerful opposition to the establishment. In 
Scotland, on the cc^ntrary, a presbyterian reformation was 
succeeded by eflforls to establish prelacy, which set the 
government in opposition to the system of the people. 

The reformation, while it emancipated the human 
mind from a servile submission in the concerns of reli- 
gion, had a natural tendency to inspire it with notions of 
civil independence. The abuses of popery had elicited 
the first indications of liberty in the struggle of the fif- 
teenth century, which was maintained by general coun- 
cils against the papal authority ; the revival of classical 
learning, by presenting to the view of scholars a more 
ample knowledge of the republican governments of Greece 
and Rome, had furnished them with more distinct prin- 
ciples of free legislation ; and lastly the reformation, as 
it taught every man to determine for himself in regard to 
the most important of all interests, must have disposed 
him at the same time to reject the tyranny, which would 
destroy his civil rights, especially as civil was closely 
connected with ecclesiastical tyranny. Scotland, where 
a fierce aristocracy had frequently set the power of the 
sovereign at defiance, afforded a fit soil for nurturing the 
principle of resistance. The spirit of Knox's system also, 
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derived as it had been from the practice of a very Email 
republic, was peculiarly adapted to suggest to every 
individual a sense of his own political importance, and to 
animate him with a desire of resisting the control of 
authority. By the reformation the nobles were united 
with the lower orders in one common cause, in which all 
claimed an equal interest ; and thus the principle of 
resistance, which had actuated only a martial nobility, 
was extended through the whole mass of the commu- 
nity. 

The external relations of the country with France and 
England nourished the principle, which was thus gene- 
rated by its internal condition. The connexion formed 
with France, by wliich the ancient religion was supported, 
presented to the reformers an urgent motive for concern- 
ing themselves in the political interests of their country, 
as they were thereby exposed to foreign aggression. The 
expulsion of the French troops^ was accordingly de- 
manded with not less earnestness, than the redress of their 
religious grievances ; and, when their remonstrances on 
this subject were perceived to be ineffectual*', it was 
solemnly decreed, agreeably to the advice of the deputies 
of the whole order of the clergy, that it was lawful for 
subjects to resist and depose tyrannical princes. The 
policy of Elizabeth, however anxious she was to main- 
tain among her own subjects the authority of the crown, 
contributed to cherish in the neighbouring kingdom the 
spirit of resistance, which afterwards reacted upon the 
government of England, being employed in fomenting the 
discontents of the people, in opposition to the influence 

I of the agents of France, who supported the royal autho- 

"fity. 

For the subsequent reaction upon England Scotland 

" Robertson, vol. i, p. 183. " Iliiii, i^, 203— 20j. 
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was especially fitted by that presbyterian fbrm of c1iiitcIi« 
government, which had animated its civil independence, 
this ecclesiastical system naturally disposing the Sootish 
Protestants to connect themselves with the PurituiB of 
England. From Scotland accordingly was derived the 
appellation, by which the advocates of popular principles 
of government were afterwards distinguished in the oenv 
tentions of English parties, the name of Whig having 
been originally a term of derision applied to the western 
inhabitants of Scotland^, among whom principally the 
presbyterian reforipation of that country prevailed. As 
if the queen of England was d^sirou8 of exhibiting to 
these original Whigs an example of the utmost extremitf, 
to which their principle of resistance could be carried, 
she with the formality of a public trial brought her Bister^ 
queen to a scaffold, and thus presented to ibem a distant 
prototype of the execution of the grandson of that prin^ 
cess. 

The crisis of the menaced invasion of the armada gave 
birth to that national covenant^, which was afterwards ex- 
tended to England, and became there the grand engine, by 
which the government was subverted. In the insecurity 
of an unsettled government, associations for mutual sup- 
port had been usual among the Sootish nobles^, and in 
the year 1556, when the friends of the reformed doctrine 
had recently separated from the church of Ronae*^, they 
entered into a solemn agreement of a religious character, 
by which they bound themselves to renounce popery, 
and to promote, as opportunity might permit, the pure 
preaching of the gospel. In the association of the 

^ The term is derived from whigaamf customary food of the peasants of the 

a sound used by the waggoners of the same districts. — Laing's Hist, of Scot 

western counties of Scotland in driving land, vol. i. p. 366. Lond., 1800. 
their horses, whence they were themselves ^ Robertson, vol. ii. p. 192. 

named whiggamortf and more briefly ** Ibid., vol. i. p. 30. 

whigsw — Johnson's Diet. According to ^ M'Crie, vol. i. p. 181. 

othera it originally gignified whey, the 
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year 1588 the two sorts of engagements were united, 
for it was political, as it was opposed to a foreign 
enemy, and it was religious, as it was adverse to the 
establishment of the religion of Rome. When the 
enormous power of Spain threatened England with a 
formidable invasion, James, though eagerly solicited 
t) form an alliance with the enemy of Elizabeth, was 
steady in refusing to separate himself from her cause. 
The zeal of the people on this occasion concurred with 
the personal views and interest of the monarch, and all 
orders agreed in framing a solemn bond of religious and 
political union, which comprehended a confession of the 
protestant faith, a detailed renunciation of the errors of 
popery, and a declaration of the most unalterable fidelity 
lo the association. In England also an association was 
formed for the support of the government of the queen; 
hut the habits of the Scots gave to theirs a more gloomy 
and determined character, as they disposed them soon 
afterwards to form against the throne an association 
similar to that, which they at this time formed for its de- 
fence. It is curious to remark the different operation 
of the same exciting cause, the fear of the same enemy, 
as it diversely affected the two countries according 
to their respective circumstances. In England the 
alarm of the armada gave dignity and energy to the 
national character; in Scotland it gave being to a puri- 
tanical confederation, which half-a-century afterwards 
overturned the united monarchy of the two countries. 

To permit this action of the northern on the southern 
kingdom, it was neces.sary that the two crowns should de- 
volve to a single prince ; and accordingly in the year I G03 
James became the successor of Elizabeth, when he had 
already reigned thirty-six years in his own country. A 
more free communication must by that event have been 
opened between the two natious, and a reciprocal action 
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of each upon the other must have been proportionally 
facilitated. The union of the two crowns at the same 
time made preparation for that more intimate combina- 
tion, by which Great Britain was after another century 
consolidated into a single kingdom, and enabled to main- 
tain that important station in the general combinations 
of Europe, it which it was placed by the revolution o:' 
the year 1688. 



iflfcT liii'c" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



OfthehUtoTy of Ireland, from the commcnctmenl of the inttuioni of 

the Dane' in iheyear 797 lo that of the reign of James I. 

in the year 1603. 

Fint invamonofthe Danas in the year 797.— Ruio of Ihe Danish power, and of the 
ancient monarcliy of Ireland, 1014. — First inva^on uf the Knglish, 1170. — Charter 
of Ireland, 1316.— Parlianient assembled, 1295.— Fimt eftbrt ot independence, 
1342.— Appellant juriiidiction obtuned, 1356.— IndepandoncB ot the parliament 
eUhned, 1460. — Law orPoyDio)^, 149?. — Supremtcy of Ihe crowa enacted, 1S36. 
— Hsniy VIII. entitledkini; of Ireland, ladt.-Edward king, 1 547.— The Kngliih 
liturgy introduced, 1550. — Mary queen, 1553. — Elizabeth queen, I55S. — Act of 
Unironnity, 1560.— Bull of pope Piu> V., 1569 — Bull of pope Greifory XIIJ., 1580. 
— Sebelliou of the earl of lyoae, 1595.— Reduction of Ireland completed, 1603. 

Ireland in the earliest period of its history bore an 
important relation to the general system of Europe, as it 
afforded a hospitable asylum to the exiled learning of 
the continent and of Britain, when the agitations of the 
kingdoms recently constituted by the northern nations 
had driven it to seek a retreat in this sequestered region, 
and as it sent forth the missionaries of learning and reli- 
gion, when the conquering arms and the policy of Charle- 
magne had given tranquillity and consistency to the west. 
When Ireland had discharged this important function in 
the general system, for which it had been fitted, not only 
by its local situation, but also by its political and moral 
circumstances, it ceased to have any direct relation to 
the arrangements of continental policy, and became gra- 
dually prepared for entering into that more limited con- 
nexion with the neighbouring country, which, after the 
lapse of six hundred and thirty years, has terminated in 
an incorporating union. 

The commencement of the connexion with England in 
the reigu of Henry II., and its progress to the final re- 
duction of the island in the last year of that of Elizabetli, 
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form the subject of the present chapter, a melancholy 
history of impotent attempts to conquer, and of ill-com- 
bined efforts to resist, of advanced civilisation deteriorat- 
ing, instead of improving, the rude simplicity of the 
invaded country, and sinking into an imitatioa of the 
barbarism, which it had thus engendered} aud of legisla- 
tive acts dictating to the people a reformation of religion, 
which no previous instruction had qualified them to 
appreciate, and opposed by rebellion and ma^^acre^ It 
is natural that the people of Ireland should have turned 
from the sickening contemplation of such scenes, and 
dwelled with rapture on the traditions of their early 
ancestors, until their imaginations arrayed this more 
ancient period in such visionary splendour, that ita sober 
pretensions to historic credit are dismissed as the fictions 
of ignorance and barbarity. But the review of the inter- 
vening period, however painful, may afford us valuable 
information in regard to the subsequent, and even the 
actual condition of our country, for we may discover in 
it the seeds of the parties, which have been matured in 
our own time, and the springs of the movements, by 
which we ourselves are agitated. 

It is remarkable that the Danish invasions of Ireland, 
which, beginning about the close of the eighth centmy, 
drove from this country the literary and religious fugi- 
tives, for whose reception the continent was just then 
prepared, were also instrumental in breaking down its 
native government, and preparing it for a nominal, thougli 
only a nominal, submission to the feeble efforts of tiio 
English. It is also deserving of attention, that this 
other operation of the Danish invasions was completed 
at the very moment, in which the Irish dominion of the 
Danes was terminated \ for the decisive battle of Clon- 

> The Irish dominion of the Danes was to its two distinct functiona. YThok ibt 
Tariable,iiieoinfpondence,as it seems, invaders had gradually obtained aon 
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tarfFe, fought in the year 1014, while it crushed the ■ 
power of the Danes, was also the epoch of the ruin of 
the ancient monarchy of Ireland, the death of the cele- 
brated Boirumhe', who perished in that engagement, 
having closed the series of princes regularly elected, and 
abandoned the country to the violences of contending; 
chieftains. 

From the death of Boirumhe to the first iovasion of 
the English, or rather of the Welsh, elapsed a period of 
a hundred and fifty-six years, during which it is ad- 
mitted that no regard was entertained for the original 
constitution, which, imperfect as it was, might yet have 
been equally successful in resisting the efforts of these 
other enemies, and antiquaries have been obliged to 
consider the most powerful of the Irish princes as the 
nominal monarch of his time. When the death of the 
victorious Boirumhe had caused an unexpected vacancy 
of the throne^ and the utter defeat of the common enemy 
had at the same time loosed the great bond of unloa 
among the conquerors, a chief, who had reserved his 
forces during the engagement, availed himself of his 
undiminished strength to intrude himself into the sove- 
reignty. His example was imitated by almost all his suc- 
cessors. The inherent vices nf the irregular government 
of Ireland were thus expanded into their full maturity*, 
and the lon^ series of confusion and weakness was con-" 



iQiolI ietllcinenta, Tiirgei, a, Npnregiaiii 
luiileit in thenar Sl.% iLiiiicecl tW coim- 
try la nubnuMioa afler aome uoBUCCCOsful 
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nppivssiuQs o( the Daaoi having toused 
the iintit of the Iriih, this aavei^gaty 
was ajiecdily BuppressucL A new cuiony 
nmvud in the year 864 under the coni- 
naod of thr» faralhvn, and piomiiing to 
enrich the country by commetoa, they wets 
peiiniitvd to «eitl« themwlTes in Lime- 
ncL, Uublin, andWulerford. Of these 
muitime town* they auoa puiKSsed tbem- 



kIbbi, and rMeiving reinforcamenta from 
their origiTial country, extended tbeir hr- 
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eivn after the battle of CtontarHe hail put 
an end to their piedamiliBncB. — Lelnnd*! 
Pre!, Disc. O'Hallotan'a Inltodurt. to 
the Hist-of Ireland, vol-iii. p. 177. Dub- 
lin, 180.1. 

< 0'Ualloran,ibid., p.291. 

' Ihid^p. 281. 

* Tku iilaod was ^olecned by flia 
ptiacH, one uf whoin ciiuiiied fiam Iha 
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tinued to the very time, in which the inVasidns of Eng- 
land were commenced. The progress of the English 
king accordingly, as he ladvanced through Wales, gave 
occasion neither to any exertions on the part of Roderic 
O'Connor*, the Irish monarch, nor to any confederal^ 
among the inferior princes* 

And here it may be interesting to notice the differoit 
influences, which the Danish invasions appear to have ex- 
ercised upon the two neighbouring islands. In England, 
beginning in Northumberland and spreading towards the 
south, they served to consolidate and to complete the im- 
perfect union of the Saxon monarchy, which had extended 
northward from Wessex, the south-western district ; and, 
when military violence had thus perfected what polk^ 
had begim, the peaceable abandonment of the throne be- 
queathed to the Saxon line of sovereigns all the advan- 
tages of this external interference. In Ireland, on the 
other handy the invasions of the Danes served to ag>* 
gravate the confusion of an ill-regulated government, and 
to prepare it for yielding a partial triumph to the feeble 
efforts of the English, distracted as these were by other 
wars, and by internal dissensions ; and their final sup* 
pression in a great and decisive conflict, while it left the 
scene open for the struggles of the new invaders, com- 
pleted in its consequences the ruin of the Irish monarchyi 
and enfeebled the resistance of the natives. 

While the civil power was thus rendered incapable of 
presenting any effectual resistance to the enterprises of 
the English, the ecclesiastical system of Ireland was 
brought into that connexion with the papacy, which gave 
influence to those bulls of the [pontiffs, that affected to 

rest a precarious obedience: all these the Und of each dittrici^beiiig mi^** 

monarchies were elective, and to each the death or depaxtnre ofeukoftlM^ 

prince a tainisiy or successor, was chosen copants. — Lekind** PieL Disc. 

in his lifetime : all property moreover was * Leland, voL i. p. 66. DuUuk ItJ^ • 
coutiuually fluctuatingi a new dlTision of 
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bestow upon Henry II. the sovereignty of the country'. 
The form of Christianity anciently professed by the people 
of Ireland not only was independent of the supremacy 
of Rome'', but maintained in substance all the very 
same doctrines, which have since the reformation been 
tlie tenets of the established church. The ecclesiastical 
conquest was begun in a council assembled in the year 
1111^, and completed in another convened in the year 
1152, twenty years previous to the publication of the bulls 
of Adrian IV. and Alexander III. These bulls were impli- 
citly received by a council convened in Cashel ; nor, until 
Henry VIII. had withdrawn his dominions from the su- 
premacy of the papacy^, was any other foundation sought 
for the pretension of the sovereign of England to autho- 
rity in Ireland. Deeply has Ireland imbibed the tinc- 
ture, which it then received; and well may it confound 
the presumption of human speculation, that the same 
attachment to the see of Rome, which was thus consti- 
tuted the original ground and stay of the connexion with 
England, became eventually, in the natural order of 
causes and effects, the active principle of the most stre- 
nuous and repeated efforts to separate from that con- 
nexion. 

Henry had conceived, soon after his accession, the de- 



* Adiiui fnundeil his preteaaiiin to 
mukelhU ijp'nutoa a claim of juriiidictioii 
uv«r all ialuiida, tu whicb the faith of Chiiit 
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' [Jsher's Discourse. 

' O'Halloran, vol. iii, p. 320— .1?8. 
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sign of annexing Ireland to his other dominions, and 
with this view had procured the papal sanction for his 
enterprise, as necessary for extending the influence of 
true religion* The occupation, which he soon afterwards 
found in repressing the insurrection of hisbrother^ in seGa^ 
ing and tranquillizing the various parts of his territories, 
and in maintaining his contest with the inflexible spirit of 
Becket) diverted him from the prosecution of his plan^ 
until the disorders, which had grown out of the deca^ 
and corruption of the Irish government^ presented an 
opportunity not to be declined4 The immediate ciocaskm 
has been represented by Giraldus Cambrensis, as fur*' 
nisbed by the resentment entertained against Dermod 
king of Leinster^ on account of his intrigue with De^ 
vorghal the wife of O'Ruarci prince of Brefihey or Ld- 
trim with some adjacent districts. The historian of Ire* 
land has however collected from the Irish annalists ^^ that 
this incident occurred sixteen years before the invasiofl 
of Henry, and only gave occasion to a mutual hostility 
between these chieftains, which determined them to 
attach themselves to opposite parties in the struggle for 
the sovereignty of Ireland. It was in this struggle tbe 
fortune of the prince, with whom Dermod had connected 
himself, to be defeated and slain by his enemies ; Ro- 
deric O'Connor, the leader of the other party, haying 
become in consequence of this event the undisputed 
possessor of the sovweignty, wreaked his vengeance ob 
Dermod the auxiliary of his rival j and this prince, haf 
ing been deposed by Roderic from the throne of Lein- 
ster, was driven to seek from the king of England the 
means of his restoration* 

The embarrassments, in which Henry was then in* 
volved, rendering it impracticable to indulge his long- 
formed wish of making a royal expedition into Ireland, 

» JUUiid, vol i. ^ K 
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he furnished the Irish prince with letters of credit, 
authorising his subjects to engage in the enterprise. A 
smalt force, led by two Welsh chieftains, accordingly 
arrived in the year 1170, and took poasession of Wex- 
ford. Small as this force was, the successes, which it 
obtained amidst the dissensions of the Irish, alarmed the 
jealousy of Henry, rendering him apprehensive that bis 
subjects might effect a conquest for themselves. When 
therefore he had extricated himself from the difficulties, 
by which he had been detained, he himself proceeded to 
Ireland, nearly two years and a half after the first expe- 
dition of his people. About six months however were 
all the time, which he could devote to the undertaking, 
being then recalled to England by the consequences of 
his contention with Becket; and Ireland was unavoid- 
ably abandoned to the disorders of a military aristocracy, 
to which he found it necessary to intrust the prosecution 
of his scheme of conquest. 

In England the Saxon system had formed the best 
possible preparation for the Norman. Its principles 
bore such an affinity to the feudal regulations of Nor- 
mandy, that the laws of William could without much 
violence be engrafted upon those of Edward tlie Con- 
fessor, while these were so much more favourable to the 
general liberty, that they presented a rallying point 
under all the oppressions of the conqueror and his suc- 
cessors, until the struggles of six centuries had adjusted 
the balance of the constitution. The brehon-Iaw of Ire- 
laud bore no correspondence to the feudal regulations", 
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and therefore admitted no combination. Its elections, 
which pervaded all the gradations of authority, were! in- 
consistent with the subordination of the feudal investi- 
ture ; and the perpetually repeated gavelling of the pio* 
perty of each entire sept at the decease of each membeTi 
was not less repugnant to the whole system of the feudal 
tenures. We accordingly find, through the long ooti- 
tentious interval between Henry IL and James L, the 
laws of England and Ireland in direct and irrecondle- 
able opposition ; nor was it practicable to accomplish the 
general establishment of the former, until an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion afforded an opportunity for completing the 
suppression of the latter. 

The respective circumstances of the victorious sove* 
reigns, in the two cases of England and Ireland, weie 
not less contrasted than the principles of their legal 
systems. William, establishing his residence in Bug' 
land, added to the crown so enormous a weight of au- 
thority, as compressed the several orders of the state, the 
conquerors equally as the conquered, into one united 
mass of subjects, all jealous of their liberties, and anxioas 
to moderate the excessive power of the prince. Henry 
and his successors, on the other hand, rarely and but for 
very short times visiting Ireland, and unable to give 
much attention to its concerns in their absence, almost 
relinquished it to a number of rapacious leaders, who 
found an interest in resisting the extension of the regu- 
lated principles of the English government, in many 
instances even renouncing the name and character of 
their original country, and voluntarily degenerating into 
the barbarous licence of Irish chieftains. 

In these circumstances the original conquest of Ire- 
land was necessarily very limited and imperfect. Henry 
H. did not even visit its western and northern districts**; 

KiM^lish, or any other tiafion whatsoever. »» Leland, vol 1. p. S4. Dtviet' Hirf* 

— Hiat. Tractf, p. 20 1 . Dublin, 1 787. Tracts, p. 9. 
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and though he received the submissions of the chieftains 
of Leinster and Munster, lie did not construct a single 
castle, or establish one garrison among the Irish, but de- 
parting out of Ireland five months after his arrival with- 
out striking a blow, left no other true subjects thau the 
English adventurers, by whom he had been preceded. 
The expedition of that prince was indeed a mere pageant, 
from which he was soon recalled by an insurrection of 
his sons. The real conquest was the work of adventurers, 
and was deeply tainted by the miserable policy, which 
must belong to the predatory enterprises of individuals, 
guided only by a consideration of private interest. 

Roderic O'Connor, during the expedition of Henry, 
intrenched himself upon the banks of the Shannon for 
the security of Connaught'^, and the chiefs of Ulster 
remained in their own districts without manifesting any 
disposition to submit to the English monarch. At length'*, 
two years after the departure of Henry, Roderic, de- 
spairing of the weakness of his own government, sent 
his ambassador to treat with that prince. The treaty 
then concluded strongly marks the narrow limits of the 
English dominion. The sovereignty of Roderic over the 
native Irish was acknowledged on the condition of per- 
forming homage, and paying tribute to the king of Eng- 
land ; and the English law and government were en- 
forced only within the English pale, comprehending little 
more than the province of Leinster, even within which 
the native Irish might, at the option of their immediate 
lords, be permitted to live according to their own laws, 
and in subjection to the Irish monarch, on the condition 
of paying a tribute instead of other services. So little 
capable was Roderic of aflbrding any effectual support 
to the dominion of Henry, even if he had been so dis- 
posed, that he passed the concluding twelve yeurs of his 

»l*laod,»ol.i.pr.72,73. " Il,iJ,ii. lUJ,**^' 
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life in a monastery ^*, unnoticed by the factions contend- 
ing for his kingdom. 

The causes why Ireland had not been sooner subdued, 
have been examined by Sir John Davies. The primary 
evil was that, before the conclusion of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, no considerable exertion of national force had ever 
been employed for reducing it. Henry 11.^® was embar- 
rassed by the rebellion of his sons : John, Henry III. and 
Edward II. by the wars of the barons : Edward I. by 
the wars of Wales and Scotland : Edward III. and Henry 
V. by those of France : Richard 11. , Henry IV., Henry 
VI., and Edward IV., by the domestic struggle for the 
crown of England. Edward IV. indeed was soon freed 
from the embarrassment of civil war, and established in 
the quiet possession of the throne ; but, when his king- 
dom had been sufficiently recovered from its exhausted 
condition, he revived the pretension to the crown of 
France, and died of vexation, when he discovered that 
he had been deluded by the French king. Richard IIL 
was never during his short reign in quiet possession of 
the throne. Henry VIL, during more than the half of 
his reign, was occupied in repressing the remaining ad- 
herents of the family of York, and during the remainder 
in improving his revenue. The attention of Henry VIIL 
was engrossed by his continental policy and his separa- 
tion from the see of Rome. Besides the impediments 
created by the minority of Edward VI., and by the sex 
of Mary, the care of promoting the reformation in the one 
reign, and of repressing it in the other, was quite suffi- 
cient to divert these two sovereigns from the reduction of 
Ireland. The attention of Elizabeth also was long occu- 
pied by more urgent considerations immediately apper- 
taining to her safety, but was at length solicited to the 
enterprise by the apprehension that this country might 

^ Leland, ?ol. i. p. 165. J^ DaTis*8 Hist. X^acta, p. 70---74. 
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fall into the possession of her enemies. When a g;c- 
oeral defection had provoked an extraordinary effort, the 
conclusion of her reign was distinguished by the com- 
pletion of the procrastinated conquest. 

A consequence of this mode of proceeding was that 
the laws of England were not communicated to the Irish 
people'", but that only the English colonies, and five 
septs of the Irish within the pale, which had' been spe- 
cially enfranchised, were admitted to the enjoyment of ao 
much favour. The great body of the natives were re- 
puted enemies, not merely aliens, so that to kill a mere 
Irishman in time of peace was adjudged to be no felony.' ] 
This did not arise from the repugnance of the Irish, fo^ j 
they were sufficiently sensible of the advantages, which" i 
these laws bestowed, and were eager to obtain them. 
Charters of denization were accordingly purchased by 
individuals among them in all ages, and they petitioned 
Edward I. for this boon, offering eight thousand marks 
on the condition of receiving it. Nor was the king averse- I 
from a policy so salutary, but found it necessary to refer 
the consideration of the request to the prelates and nobles 
of Ireland, by whom the favour wag withheld. 

This conduct Sir John Davies'^ has explained by as- 
suming that those, who held the government of Ireland, 
acted on the principle of a perpetual war, by which the 
English should extirpate the Irish, and possess them- 
selves of the vacant territory. Dr. Phelan has ascribed 
it chiefly to the desire of the bishops to establish a do- 
minion for themselves, to which the canon law was more 
suitable than that of England. This opinion he has 
maintained by representing, that Edward first addressed 
a letter on the subject to the lord justice, and, when he 
had replied that far the greater number of the barons 
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were absent from the seat of government, and many of 
the others were mmors, so that it would be impossible to^ 
assemble a council sufficiently numerous or respectable, 
and the Irish had renewed their supplications, the king 
then addressed the prelates, nobles, and other English, 
commanding them to proceed to the consideration of the 
matter notwithstanding the objections, which had beea 
pleaded. It cannot be ascertained, whether this council 
ever met. It is certain that the people were not gratified, 
and that this unjustifiable policy of the Irish government 
generated a national feud, which was afterwards yet 
more exasperated by a difference of religion, and in this 
state of extraordinary excitement became a powerful 
agent in the general combinations of the empire. 

The influence of this policy has been well iUustrated 
by Sir John Davies^^, in comparing the case of Ireland 
with that of Wales, the original laws of the latter having 
been in many particulars similar to those of the former 
country. Edward I., as soon as he had completed the 
reduction of Wales, introduced such a modification of its 
laws, as in a considerable degree assimilated them to those 
of England ; and, when the insurrections of the barons, 
the wars of France, and the struggle of the rival houses, 
had so withdrawn from Wales the attention of the Eng- 
lish government, that it relapsed into its former condition, 
Henry VIII. perfected that which had been begun by 
Edward, receiving it into an incorporating union with 
his kingdom, and abolishing all usages, which might have 
maintained its distinctness. The result of this different 
treatment was that the country became in a short time a 
scene of order and civilisation, whereas the feud of Ire- 
land is still shaking our repose. 

Another consequence of the abandonment of the war 
to the exertions of individuals, was that possessions so 

" Uiit.Tnicti,pp.99,100. 
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large were granted to the first adventurers", that nothing 
remained to be granted to the natives upon their submis- 
sion. It has accordingly been remarked, that during 
three hundred years no Irish lord obtained a grant of his 
country from the crown except the king of Thomond, who 
had a grant during the minority of Henry III., and 
Roderic O'Connor, whose territory however was taken 
from his successor to transfer it to an English adventurer. 
In these circumstances no progress could be made towards 
the reduction of Ireland, for every chieftain must have 
felt, that all his importance depended on the continuance 
of the struggle, since submission must have reduced him 
to the lowest dependence on the leaders of his English 
enemies. 

Through the reaction of the misgovernment of Ireland 
upon the English settlers, the hostility of the natives 
against the English connexion was reinforced by the 
accession of their antagonists, who at length degenerated 
from the laws and usages of their original country into 
those of the people, whom they vainly laboured to sub- 
due. The civil government"' became so weak, that the 
lords would not suifer the rigid justice of the English 
laws to be executed among them ; and the habits of the 
Irish were found to be so much more suitable to tlieir 
licentious dispositions^, that they became mere Irish in 
their language, names, apparel, and all their usages. 

Though a very great degeneracy prevailed among the,.,f^^ 
inhabitants of English race, the principles of a parlia- 
mentary constitution had fortunately been introduced and 
preserved, to form in more favourable times an organ of 
national improvement and happiness. The origin of the 
Irish parliament is however involved in some obscurity 

" Kiit.Tradi, p. )02 — 119. only b; lines; anil thef oIm niilhoriied 
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and uncertainty. The charter granted to the English 
inhabitants of Ireland in the first year of the reign of 
Henry III., in imitation of that which had been extorted 
by the English from John his predecessor, seems to prove 
that no legislative assembly then existed in that countiy, 
as it omits the clauses of the great charter, which regu- 
late the summonses of the members of the great council, 
reserving them, with some other matters, for more mature 
consideration. The first assembly ^, which appears to 
have deserved the name of parliament, was convened in 
the year 1295, the same in which the representatives of 
boroughs were first summoned to the English parliament, 
and consequently the same which is the epoch of tke 
completed representation of the people of England. The 
ui^ent expenses, occasioned by the various enterprises 
of Edward I., forced him to resort for assistance to all 
classes of his subjects, and in both countries at the same 
time gave existence to the germ of future assemblies of 
popular representatives. Before this time doubtless fre- 
quent assemblies of the prelates and nobles had been 
held, and to the latter**, in conjunction with the oflBcers 
of the crown, had been committed by Henry II. the 
power of electing a temporary successor to a deceased 
<5hief governor. But, as before this time we discover no 
legislative interposition for redressing the evils of the 
state, and the laws of England^ appear to have been 
considered as the public code, however disregarded and 
violated in practice, these assemblies seem rather to ha?e 
been the councils of the executive government than na- 
tional legislatures. 



" Hist of the Polit Conneuon be. 
tween Kngland and IrelaiuL p. 87. Loud., 
1780. 

** Leland, vol. i. p. 83. 

* Henrv II. held a council at Lismore, 
in which the laws of England were thank- 
fully accepted: John established the 
English laws aud customs in this coun- 



try, with the aamsiance of a cmmcil whidi 
he had brought with him : Ueuiy HI- 
at different times renewed the ordinance 
of John ; and Edward I, in the hie 
manner, by his own authuriiy transmitted 
the statutes of England to be observed in 
Ireland. — Ibid., pp. 75 — 77, 95, 




A claim of legislative independence of the English 
government has been from time to time maintained, as 
circumstances created interests opposed to its supremacy. 
In the struggle of the two royal houses^ the duke of 
York acquired an ascendency over the councils of Ire- 
land, and in the year 1460 caused the parliament to frame 
a most strenuous declaration of its independence, for pro- 
tecting him against his enemies of the house of Lancas- 
ter, which then was in possession of the throne. Aa 
the party of the (hike of York became successful in the 
same year, this first declaration of Irish independence 
was not encountered by a contradiction. When the 
introduction of the reformation had given occasion to a 
division of parties in the Irish legislature, a new prin- 
ciple of independence operated, the Roman Catholics", 
who prevailed in the house of commons, maintaining this 
cause against the house of lords ; and the controversy, 
thus hegnn in the year 1640, was still more vehemently 
agitated in consequence of the act of the following year 
passed in the English parliament, for suppressing the 
rebellion of Ireland. The claim of independence was 
naturally revived by James II., when he had fled from 
England, and was endeavouring to maintain his royalty 
in the sister-island. But, though it was thus cherished 
by the formation of a Roman-catholic party in Ireland, 
and was generally resisted by the Protestants of this 
period, in their anxiety to strengthen the connexion with 
England, it was not wholly destitute of support among 
the latter body, many of them having been alarmed by the 
pretension advanced in the act of Charles. When the 
revolution had established the principles of liberty in 
England, the feelings of Irish Protestants caught the 
^sympathy of independence, and one of the representatives 
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of the university in parliament published a statement <X 
the claim of his country^, which was committed to di^ 
flames by the government of England. The depressicB 
of the Roman Catholics, which followed the revolution 
having extinguished all jealousy of that party, the ¥t¥ 
testants became gradually more desirous of extricatsog 
themselves from their dependence on the English legis^^ 
lature. At length, in a season of national embarrassment; 
the demand of an armed people, animated by the exaiu- 
ple of the American colonies, and cheered by the eloquent 
pleadings of Grattan, became irresistible. 

That the parliament of England did at all times nake 
laws binding Ireland, that these laws were commoiilj 
executed without any confirmation by the Irish parlia* 
ment, and that the administration of justice in Ireland 
was subordinate to the authority of the English tribunal 
appear to have been established in an elaborate argo* 
ment*^, composed by one of the judges of Ireland in a»- 
sequence of the controversy occasioned by the act of 
Charles. But, though in every period, almost to tie 
very time of the formal vindication of Irish independ* 
ence, numerous instances of the subordination of the 
Irish to the English legislature may be found, yet the 
parliament gradually acquired importance from a variety 
of circumstances and contingencies, so that, even withio 
the time at present considered, it approached to the mk 
of a distinct and independent legislature. 

Long indeed before the claim of independence was 
distinctly asserted, circumstances had presented them- 
selves, which gave being and encouragement to the spirit 
afterwards manifested. So early as in the year 1228 *', 
or about the half of a century after the first invasion, the 

*" The Gate of Ireland's beings bound *" Serjeant Mavart's Anitrer to Sir 

by Acts of Parliament in England, stated Richard Bolton.— Harrises Hib^ part iit 
by W. Molyneauz, Esq. ^ Leland, vol. i. pp. 223, 3S4. 
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aversion from the justice and severity of the English laws 
became bo prevalent among the descendants of the colo- 
nists, that it was found necessary to transmit a represen- 
tation to the king, urging the expediency of his interpo- 
sition, though so little was the eifect of that interposition, 
that it was repeated at the end of only eighteen years. 
In the reign of Edward I,*^ who ascended the throne a 
century after the invasion of Henry II., the inhabitants 
of the English race began, not merely to disregard the 
English laws, whicli would have restrained their vio- 
lences, but also to assume the dress and appearance of 
the native Irish, renouncing the character, and even the 
names of their original country. The disaffection, thus 
engendered by the degeneracy of the descendants of the 
English settlers, was exasperated by the impatience of 
Edward III., who, besides various arbitrary ordinances^* 
for enforcing a revenue from Ireland, issued in the year 
1342 a decree, publicly proscribing the English by race 
as unfit to be intrusted with offices, and enjoining that 
only Enjflish by birth should be so employed. Such 
was the resentment excited by this ordinance, that, when 
the chief governor assembled a parliament in Dublin, a 
rival assembly, more numerous and more respectable, 
was convened at Kilkenny. The representations of this 
assembly, irregular as it was, obtained a gracious and 
condescending answer from the king, who was eager to 
commence his expedition into France, in which he hoped 
to procure the assistance of the Irish lords. Fourteen 
years afterwards^, desirous of allaying the indignation, 
which his former proceedings had occasioned, the same 
monarch directed his Irish parliament to take cognizance 
of the judgments of the inferior courts, and finally deter- 
mine the rights of bis subjects of Ireland, who had been 

" Lelaud, Tol. I [), i!a6. ■ IbLJ^ p, 297—305. ■ IbiJ,, p, 312. 
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before obliged to resort to England for redress. Twenty 
years after this concession^, or in the year 1376, the 
impatience of this military soyereign gare birth to an 
extraordinary transaction, which deeply wounded the 
feeling of national independence. Disappointed in his 
attempt to procure supplies from the parliament, he sum* 
moned a body of delegates of the several orders of tke 
state to repair to England, there to treat with him and 
his council. The delegation was sent agreeably to his 
summons; but the archbishop of Armagh^, the nobles^ 
and the commons, unanimously protested against the pro- 
ceeding as a violation of their rights. 

The parliament, which seems to have derived its being 
from the military embarrassments of the first Eklward, 
appears thus to have owed the spirit of an independent 
legislature to those of his grandson, though the claim of 
independence was not distinctly advanced, until the 
struggle of the two houses of York and Lancaster afforded 
a favourable occasion. The independence of the Irish 
parliament received indeed a check in the year 1495 
from the important law of Poynings^, which gave to the 
privy councils of the two countries a negative before de- 
bate on all its proceedings. Such however was at that 
time the condition of Ireland, that this law^ which in a 
later period was reprobated as the badge of national de- 
gradation and dependence, was then and afterwards^ 
cherished as the protection of the commons against the 
oppressions of licentious nobles. A law enacted in the 



^ Leland, vol. i. p. 327—329. 

** The archbishop protested, that the 
derg^ did not grant to their r«pro9eiit»> 
tives any power of assenting to any sub- 
sidy. The nobles and commons reserved 
to themselves the power of givinj^ such 
assent, while they gave to their repn^sen- 
tatives the power of treating and consult- 
ing. Whether, or how far, the necessities 
of the king were supplied^ we aru not in- 
formed. — Ibid. 



" It is entitled an act, that no ptiliar 
ment be holden in this land, until ihe acti 
be certified into England. It wasamenkd 
by the act of the third and fourth ci 
Philip and Mary, whidi empowered Am 
chief governor and council to certify du- 
ring the session such other causes or caO' 
siderations, as they think expedient. 

^ Leland, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243, 296, 
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year 1541, under the government of Henry VIII., 
on the other hand to augment the importance of the Irish 
parliament. To give greater dignity to ttie government^, 
and at the same time more eft'ectually to renounce the 
supremacy of the pope, it was resolved that the king of 
England should thenceforward be entitled king, and not 
merely lord of Ireland, and an act of parliament was 
accordingly passed for that purpose in each legislature*. 
The change was favourable to the authority of the 
government, for all the nobles of English descent" and 
the leaders of the Irish tribes were emulous in declaring 
their fidelity to the new king, acknowledging him as in 
that quality the head of the church. 

The royal supremacy, which in England had been 
acknowledged in the year 1534, was recognised two 
years afterwards in the parliament of Ireland*', but ex- 
perienced a strenuous opposition from the clergy and the 
people. The primate was the leader of thi.s resistance 
in opposition to the archbishop of Dublin, who had been 
advanced to that see for the purpose of eft'ecting the 
change. A commission was speedily despatched to him 
from Rome, enjoining him and his followers to persevere 
in supporting the papal authority, to resist all edicts ad- 
verse to the church of Rome, and to declare all those 
accursed, who should hold any power superior to that 
church. That this measure might not be an ineffectual 
menace, the agents of Rome addressed themselves par- 
ticularly to ONeal, the chieftain of the north, who eagerly 
availed himself of this opportunity of recovering the im- 
portance of his family, by proclaiming himself the cham- 
pion of the papal rights. The efforts of the Romish party 

" Le]aDJ.ial.;i.f.178. of the Church of Rome in Inlaivl, p. 
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were after some time frustrated by the force of the govern- 
ment; and, as the Irish seemed generally inclined to 
submission, it was deemed good policy to procure, that 
the king of England should thenceforward bear the title 
of king of Ireland. 

The same parliament^, which thus constituted Ireland 
a kingdom, ordained also that all monasteries and reli- 
gious houses should be suppressed, as in England. So 
imperfectly however was this ordinance executed, that 
the abbies of three northern counties, Tyrone, Tyrconnell 
or Donegal, and Fermanagh, subsisted until the reign of 
James I., who also first appointed bishops to the three 
sees of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher. The Engliah 
liturgy, which had been prepared in the year 1548, was 
in the year 1550 introduced into Ireland ; but the spirit 
of opposition was still so prevalent, that it appears to 
have been deemed expedient to enforce it by a proclama- 
tion^, instead of attempting to procure for it the sanction 
of a parliament. 

The early death of Edward VL and the accession of 
Mary swept away almost every appearance of the refor- 
mation, though the persecuting spirit of Mary was 
happily averted from this country by one of those contin- 
gencies**, which baffle the combinations of men. In 
England, where the reformed religion had been very 
generally embraced, a brief period of persecution might 
be useful in purifying the spirit of the Protestants; but 
in Ireland too little had yet been done for religious im- 



*» Davie8,pp. 184, 190. 

*■ Leland, vol. ii.p. 195. ' The pro- 
damaiion was not incautiously worded. 
It expressed nothing more, than that the 
prayers of the church had l)eeu translated 
into the mother-tongue, for the edification 
of the people.' — Ibid. 

** Cole dean of St. Paul's, who was 
sent into Ireland with a commission to the 
state, for proceeding against heretics with 
the utmost severity, having showed his 



commission at Chester with much exal- 
tation in the presence of his hostess, lUiad 
to some Protestants, who had retindti 
Dublin, she stole his commission, sabiti- 
tutiug in its place a pack of cards, whidi 
he accordingly produced for it to thelririi 
council. The death of Mary pienotod 
the renewal of the commissioD. For tkii 
story we have the authority of fvimsit 
Usher and the earl of Corlu — Leland, toL 
ii. p. 214, note* 
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provement to render this fiery trial beneficial, and it was 
accordingly withheld. When the reformed worship" 
was restored in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth,' 
the repeated changes gave weight to the representations' 
of the advocates of the church of Rome. The people' I 
were on the other hand encouraged in their opposition by 
the temporary suspension of the reformation, and urged 
to resistance by denunciations of the divine vengeance",- 
and by assurances of a powerful support, both from the' 
Roman pontiff, and from the king of Spain, whose sub-' 
jects'' with a traditional feeling of kindness they regarded' 
as their kinsmen. The foreign wars of Elizabeth'^ at the' 
same time caused her to neglect the concerns of Ireland, 
and even to give to its disaffected inhabitants opportuni- 
ties of learning the use of arms in her service, both af 
home and on the continent. 

For the grand explosion, which should make room fot' 
the introduction of a more improved order of society,' I 
nothing more was required except a leader, whose re-' 
sources and abilities should enable him to combine the 
wide-spread materials of rebellion. Such a leader was 
supplied in Hugh O'Neal, earl of Tvrowen or TyroneJ' 
The sept of O'Neal was anciently the most impatient or | 
the English dominion*", and had gradually wrested froiri-: 
it several of their most valuable settlements in Ulster.' 
Hugh, who was at this time chieftain of the sept, had ' 
enjoved peculiar advantages of instruction^. As hia 
father had been by the favour of Henry VIII. created 



** Ai a siiffieieni number of Engliih 
miniilen could not be prucartd. it wu 
L'nacled in the spcand year of Eliinbelh, 
(hut those minislvrs, vIid slioulil not iin- 
ili^ratand tlie ICnglisli language, might 
rend the liturgy iu Latin. The leaaoDS 
aaaened mm that the Irtah language wai 
dilfKult lo h« prialetl, an<l tliat ten could 
read the liiali iMtem. — ILid., p. 225, 
iiule. 
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baron of Dungannon, he had received the benefit of an 
English education ; and as, on account of the illegitimate 
birth of that father, he had been less respected in his 
sept, he entered early into the service of the English 
government, with which he maintained a constant inteN 
course. By the refinement thus acquired he vras enabled 
to delude the queen and her deputy with false appea^ 
ances of attachment, until his schemes were ripe for 
execution. He began his rebellion in the year 1695* 
with a successful action, which united with him the dis* 
affected in every part of Ireland, and spreading the insQ^ 
rection over all the open country, confined the royalists 
to towns. In this enterprise^, he was assisted by supplies 
of money and ammunition from Spain, and encouraged 
with assurances that he should soon receive a powerfid 
reinforcement from that country, and by the benedictioM 
of the Roman pontiff, who also sent to him, as the prince 
of Ulster, a consecrated plume, which was gravely de- 
clared to be composed of the feathers of a phoenix, and 
issued a bull conferring on him and all his followers the 
same spiritual indulgences, which had been granted to 
those who fought for the Holy Land. 

The conduct of two English governors co-operated to 
bring forward the crisis of this rebellion. Sir William 
Fitz-William, who was deputy in the commencement of 
the disorders, was corrupt, weak, and oppressive^; and 
his misconduct assisted, instead of opposing, the artfal 
machinations of O'Neal. The earl of Essex again, who 
with the authority of lord-lieutenant was afterwards in- 
trusted with a considerable force for reducing the insur- 
gents, by his injudicious management of the war in 
directing his arms towards the south, left the northern 
rebels unopposed, and when he at length marched into 

" Leland, vol. ii. p. 348— 3S0. ^* Ibid^ pp. 356, 363, 364. 368. 
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Ulster, suffered himself to be deceived by the Irish chief- 
tain in an interview, and even tempted to join in the 
rebellion. A third g;overnor, lord Mountjoy, was how 
ever a man of very different character, and by his wisdom ; 
and energy broke the power of the insurgents very seft- 
soiiably before the arrival of the Spanish force, by which 
they were to be assisted. The entire suppression of the 
rebellion^', effected almost in the last moments of Eliza- 
beth, made room for the salutary efforts of her successor, 
to introduce among the people of Ireland the blessings of 
order and tranciuillity. 

Though the humiliation of O'Neal prepared the coun- 
try for improvement, yet the struggle had given being to 
a Roman-catholic party strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment. It is indeed probable that, if Ireland had not 
been agitated by foreign influence, tranquillity might 
have been preserved, and that the religion of the govern- 
ment would gradually have prevailed among the people. 
As in the time of Henry VUI. the acknowledgment of 
the royal supremacy was alone proposed, no very general 
opposition was experienced, this being regarded by the 
Koman Catholics as relating to the temporal authority 
of the sovereign". The reign of Edward was too short 
to have much operation in a country so imperfectly re- 
duced to obedience, nor was any thing proposed except 
the introduction of the English liturgy, to which objec- 
tion appears to have been made by the Irish primate 
chiefly as to a translation™, which would enable every 
unlettered layman to say mass. Elizabeth again proceeded 
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with so much moderation*^, that before the year 1595 
religion was never the professed cause of hostility**, and 
in the struggle then begun she was supported by a great 
number of the principal Roman Catholics, by several 
even of the ancient families of Ireland. 

Foreign influence however was strongly and repeatedlj 
exerted in opposition to the peace and improvement oT 
Ireland. A Roman-catholic historian has expressed an 
opinion**, that the Irish had been solicited by several 
foreign princes so early as in the year 1538, or in the 
very commencement of the reformation. But the strong 
excitement of Irish bigotry was furnished by the lettef8 
of three pontiffs*®, two of which were addressed to the 
people of Ireland, and the third to O'Neal then in arms 
against Elizabeth. By the first of these letters, which 
Pius V. issued in the year 1569, Elizabeth was pro- 
nounced to be destitute of all right to the throne of Eng*- 
land, and her subjects were discharged from all obliga- 
tion of allegiance. By the second, which Gregory XllL 
issued in the year 1580, the same plenary absolution was 
offered to all, who should aid the enemies of the queen, 
which had been granted to those, who contended wilh 
the Turks for the recovery of the Holy Land. By the 
third, which Clement VIII. addressed particularly to 
O'Neal in the year 1601, that chieftain was hailed as 



^ Eliiabeth did in the year 1591 isgue 
a declaration for the diiicovery of agents 
Ment by the pope and the king of Spain 
from foreign geminaries to excite disaifec- 
tion among the Irish ; but, besides that 
this measure was amply justified by the 
necessity of defending her government 
against their machinations, it appears to 
have been limited to that necessity, for the 
queen was even in the war of O'Neal 
supported by the greater number of the 
Roman-catholic loxds and chieftains, as 
appean from the unsuspicious testimony 
of O^SulUvan, and from the manifesto of 
O'Neal, published in the year 1598^— 



O'Connor's Hist. Addreis, part L pi 13-^ 
20. 1810. 

M < The first attempt,' (to excite a btif 
war) says primate Lomba^' was by JsMi 
of Desmond, who waa the first leadsrif 
that first attempt 1570, being appdiii«l 

general that year b}r Uie pope. On l0 
eath Gregory XIII. iasued «not]isrcs»> 
mission, dated Rome, May 13, 15M» tfd 
this was the second. But those alfun^ 
faUed.'— O'Connor's Hist. Address, piH 
i. p. 253. 
^ Mac-Geoghegan, tome ii. p. 3i& 
•"Ibid., pp. 409,437, 588. 
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the champion of the church, and the papal benedictions 
were showered upon him, and upon the other princes 
and nobles, who had engaged in the holy cause. The 
bulla of the pontiffs were supported by the arms of Spain, 
and the universities of that kingdom were in the year 
1603 employed to determine*', that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were bound to give their assistance to O'Neal 
in the war, which he waged against Elizabeth. By 
these interpositions a principle of bigotry has been 
planted in this country, which has since produced all its 
bitter fruits. The great mass of the population has been 
set in hostility to the government, and so deeply was the 
Romish clergy of Ireland impressed with the lesson then 
inculcated, that within our own time they have been even 
carried further in their resistance to the control of the 
state ^, than the policy of Rome would have urged them 
to proceed. 

In comparing the two accessory members of the triple 
government we observe that, while in Scotland one com- 
bination of causes political and religious prepared a 
presbyterian church, which furnished the support of the 
whig interest of the principal country, another in Ireland 
gave a beginning indeed to an established church cor- 
responding to that of England, but at the same time 
attached the majority of the people to the cause and in- 
terest of Rome, and thereby provided an antagonist force 
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for supporting the congenial interest of arbitfitry govem- 
toent. The double enginery was thus prepared at the 
Conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, by which the oscil- 
lation of the constitution between those extremes was to 
be maintained under the family of the Stuarts, so that st 
the close of seventy-five years it might settle in the 
middle point of a regulated freedom. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth, in providing for the im- 
provement of Ireland, was long baffled by the public 
commotions. At length in the year 1584*^, when the 
death of the earl of Desmond, and the reduction of hk 
followers, had afforded a favourable opportunity for e)t^ 
cuting schemes of political reformation, the government 
was committed to Sir John Perrot, a man well acquamted 
with the interests of the country, and reverenced by all 
its inhabitants. His wise object was to extend, as much 
as possible, throughout Ireland the benefits of the Eng- 
lish laws. Such was the efficacy of this genuine poUcy, 
however late adopted, that, though Mary**, with all her 
attachment to the religion of Rome, had experienced in 
Ireland as much resistance, as had before been encoun- 
tered by the protestant Edward, yet in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, a powerful party of the native Irish both disre- 
garded the call of the Spanish commander Don Juan de 
I'Aquila®*, and supported the cause of loyalty against the 
domestic enemies of the queen. For promoting the re- 
formation of religion little could then be done with any 
present effect. As it was at length perceived that the 
doctrines of religion could be communicated only through 
a language generally understood, provision was made in 
the year 1571 for printing in the Irish language the New 
Testament and the English liturgy ^. The former of these 

« Leland, vol. ii. p. 291. "^ Richardson's Short Hist of Attempti 

^ Mac-Geoghegan, tome ii. p. 375. to Convert the Popish Natives of Ixdaa^ 

•* O'Connor's Hist. Address, part L p. p. 13— la London, 1712. 
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works however was not accomplished until the year 1602, 
nor the latter until the succeeding reign, although an 
Irish catechism had been published in the interval. For 
providing a succession of educated ministers of the esta- 
blished church, the university of Dublin was founded in 
the year 1593 ; but the institution was engaged in a 
continued struggle with difficulties, until the restoration 
of Charles II . had quieted the country, and therefore in 
that earlier period could have little operation in extending 
the influence of true religion, by sending into the 
established church a more qualified clergy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the acceuionof 
James L in the year 1603, to that of Charles L in the year 1625. 

James I. king in the year 1603. — ^Hampton-Gomt-conferenoe^ 1604. — Gimpovdo- 
plot, 1605. — ^The king declared absolute in Scotland^ and the annexation of dnirtb- 
lands dissolved, 1 606.— Plantation of Ulster in IreUnd, 1609.— SccletiastiealpoMr 
of the bishops in ScotUnd established, 1610.— Galvinistical articks cgtabUsM k 
Ireland, 1615.— The IndependenU, 1616.— Articles of Ftsth, 1618.— Proteilitioa 
of the commons of England, 1621. 

The reign of the first prince of the family of the Stuarts 
was distinguished by various movements in the several 
territories of the triple monarchy, all preparatory to the 
grand struggle, which shortly succeeded. In this reign 
the party of the Puritans of England became more dis- 
tinctly developed, and the English house of commons 
asserted that importance, which afterwards, urged on- 
ward by the puritanical spirit of the time, overthrew 
the authority of the king, the church, and the nobilitr. 
In the same reign an injudicious and violent efibrt to 
assimilate the ecclesiastical institutions of Scotland to 
those of England, provoked a resistance in the fortaa 
country, which powerfully acted upon the latter, furnish- 
ing the immediate excitement of its agitations. In Ais 
reign also Ireland became prepared to take its part in 
the commotions of England, not only as it was then for 
the first time reduced in some degree to the order and 
tranquillity of regular government, but also as a puritan- 
ical party of Protestants was formed within it, to assist 
in controlling the predominant interest of the RomaB 
Catholics. The right position of the constitution of Eng- 
land was at length adjusted at the revolution, when two 
contrary excesses of political movement had carried it to 
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thfe opposite extremes of republicanism and arbitrary 
power, the two accessory governments of Scotland and 
Ireland acting as the escapements, which in the machi- 
nery of a clock sustain and regulate the motion of the 
pendulum. Scotland gave the impulse to the puritanical 
party, as Ireland was the support of the contrary party 
of the Roman Catholics. 

It seems to have held a principal place among the 
peculiar advantages, by which the formation of the Eng- 
lish government has been eminently favoured, that the 
development of its popular principles was hastened, and 
as it were forced forward, by exciting causes, instead of 
being left to its own ordinary and regular process. If 
the struggle of the commons with the monarchy and the 
aristocracy had been postponed, until it had arisen from 
a consciousness of strength, not stimulated by any tem- 
poi'ary excitement, nor assisted by any extrinsic agency, 
it must have continued until the constitution should have 
been finally destroyed. The constitution was indeed for 
a time overthrown by the violence of the popular part of 
the government ; but this violence was an occasional and 
unnatural excitement, and the nation returned spontane- 
ously to the ancient and acknowledged principles of civil 
policy, instructed by the calamity which had been expe- 
rienced in the convulsion, and guarded against its recur- 
rence. 

The popular spirit of freedom in England had been 
derived from that Saxon government, the laws of which 
served as a rallying point in the struggles with the Nor- 
man princes, until they were recognised in the great 
charter. The house of commons, which was afterwards 
constituted, had gradually acquired more and more im- 
portance, so as even before the reign of Elizabeth to be 
an influential member of the government. In her reign 
the religious sect of the Puritans added its strength to 
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that of the advocates of civil liberty. The political efforti 
of the Puritans in the parliaments of Elizabeth were 
however confined to the vindication of privileges, whicli 
were considered as belonging of right to the bouse of 
oommons. The caution, with which in the beginning of 
the long parliament the views of the Puritans were dis* 
closed, will furnish a yet more direct and concluaiTe evi«» 
dencei that these were comparatively an inconsiderable 
party 9 acting upon a larger body, and concealing from it| 
as much as possible, that i^ny further object was contein^ 
plated, than the vindication of the constitutional rights of 
the commons. 

While the presbyterian independence and eectariap 
seal of the Puritans were thus prompting the commons of 
England to exertions in the cause of civil liberty^ for 
which their political importance had prepared them, 
though not sufficient to urge them into a direct contest 
with the other orders of tlie state, the self^-conceited 
pedantry of James, his undisguised demand of arbitraiy 
power, and his unsuspecting ignorance of the weakness 
of his pretensions, and of the inadequateness of bis re^ 
sources, served to provoke an insulted people to repel the 
encroachments of prerogative^ and endeavour to erect 
and secure the land*marks of their liberties, Danled 
by the splendid prospect of his accession to the throne of 
England, his feeble mind was filled with visions of autlio- 
rity far superior to that, which he possessed amidst the 
turbulent aristocracy of a poor and narrow territory. 
That which was so much greater than the dominion, 
which he actually exercised, appeared to him to be in its 
nature absolute and unlimited^; and that which he had 
so long contemplated as the right of his inheritance, 

^ In bia speech addressed to the lords uncontrolled power of kings with thio ittb* 
and commons in the year 1 609, he en« butes of the divine nature.—- Hairii^ lift 
t^rqd into a detailed compariflon of tb9 of Jaa)M 1^ ^. 197, ISS. lioad^ V7% 
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seemed to him to be the indefeasible gift of heaven. lit 
appears' however that the notion of the divine right of 
royalty had been originally suggested to James by the 
misfortunes of his mother. Shocked at the hostility 
which she had encountered, though it had placed himself 
prematurely on tlie throne of his country, he was anxious 
to protect the royal character in his own person from 
similar aggressions, and loudly proclaimed a doctrine 
proscribing them in every imaginable case of misconduct. 
The celebrated Buchanan, the first modern w^iter^ who 
sought the foundation of the royal authority iu the con- 
sent of the people, had been employed to superintend the 
education of this prince ; but, while such feelings of tha 
past, and such anticipations of the future, occupied hia 
mind, the instructions of this father of the Whigs could 
have no other influence on hia political opinions, than 
that which the presbyteries of Scotland had on his notions 
of ecclesiastical government, driving him into the con"- 
trary system, and exciting him to maintain, and to extend 1 
it, with the pedantry and the violence of a controversial- I 
ist. ' The great schoolmaster of the land,' as he has 1 
himself characterised a sovereign, advanced accordingly 
for the first time the doctrine, that kings, as vicege- 
rents of the Deity, are accountable to him alone, and 
for the punishment of their crimes must be remitted to 
his vengeance. This doctrine became the grand maxim 
of his family, and their inflexible ailherence to it pro- | 
voked that series of struggles, by which the balance of 
the constitution was at length adjusted. 

James appears to have proposed to himself three dis- 

* BuilicoD Daron. ing it aalv to cither prineea. — Bayle, wti i 

■ Lwog'i Hist, of Scndund.TDl. i. p. Bodin. Buchuiim dwd ialhc reu)S8W..4 

21. Lond., 18U0, Bodin, a Freach writer, He in the year 1579 dodlMtF.! loJs-- ' 

who ilifi in thf ycur 1596, cLuajwl Iha his Ifealise Hr jurr rrgni apud Sc 

medil of havin)( Unl Binirted tha limita- wbich he had cumpuiud nuDj jem be- 

tioo of thitpuwerof kin)^! but he ileniad ion. 
Iu subjects tbu light of lesistance, mllow- 
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tinct objects in reducing to practice lis conceptions of 
royal greatness. He was anxious to bring the English 
parliament to a subordination consistent with his own 
exorbitant pretensions of authority ; he laboured to estar 
blish episcopacy on the ruin of the Scotish presbyteries; 
and he thought it indispensably necessary to procure fer 
his son Charles a consort of royal extraction. A more 
perfect system of conduct could not have been devised 
for exciting the opposition of the people of England, thaa 
that which was thus blindly adopted by the folly of this 
vain and imprudent king. His claim of arbitrary power 
in England offended a people, which had received fnH& 
a remote antiquity, and cherished through successive 
ages, the spirit of a free government. His unwise at- 
tempt to alter the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland 
at once alarmed the English Puritans, and prepared for 
them in the neighbouring country a powerful and strenvh 
ous body of auxiliaries. As if it were designed that 
nothing should be wanting to establish a complete sepa- 
ration of parties, and to alienate from the interest of his 
family the great majority of his subjects*, his prepos- 
terous ambition to connect his son with the royal £simily 
of Spain, or France, engaged himself and his family in a 
connexion with the Roman Catholics, which disquieted 
his own reign, and proved the ruin of his race. 

The creditable part of the government of this prince 
was his management of Ireland, where he was the founder 
of the public peace and order. When the party adverse 
to the English government, and eager to effect the re- 
establishment of the church of Rome, had been crushed 
in the unsuccessful struggle of the earl of Tyrone, an 
opportunity was afforded for constituting a contrary party, 

* Bentivoglio at this time reported to part of the nation. — ^Decline and FaU|&&> 
the court of Rome, that the Roman Ca- chapter zx. note 25. 
thoUcs of England were only a thirtieth 
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by which it might in future commotions be balanced and 
controlled. Jaraes accordingly, in his northern settle- 
ment of six escheated counties*, gave a beginning to a 
protestant interest, which could most effectually oppose 
the Roman Catholics of the other provinces, while the 
Roman-catholic connexion, which he formed for his son, 
disposed these on the other hand to look to the crown for 
protection, and to be transformed into a party prepared 
to support and maintain the utmost pretensions of pre- 
rogative. From that time the province of Ulster has 
continued to be the most orderly and industrious part of 
the island, and is at this day the acknowledged depend- 
ence of a government solicitous at the same time to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholics. The general pacification 
of the country, consequent on the wars of the preceding 
reign, permitted him to convene the first general parlia- 
ment of Ireland, which was accordingly assembled in the 
year 1G13. For this he found it expedient to make pre- 
paration by creating forty boroughs, each sending two 
representatives ; yet such was then the strength of the 
Roman-catholic interest, that the Protestants exceeded 
the Roman-catholic members only by twenty-four, the 
former being a hundred and twenty-five, the latter a hun- 
dred and one. 

Even in his progress from Scotland to take possession 
of his new sovereignty, though in such a progress we 



* Civan, Fennanagh, DoncgBl, Tyrone, 
Armiigh, and Lundunderry. — Pjiiiiai's 
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tnit amiHiK uttiuigerB.'— Hist. Memoir uf 
tbe Eagliah, Irish, and Scoliab Catbolics, 
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might expect to find only acta of gracious concUiatiiHi, 
JameB contrived to manifest that spirit of arbitrary go<- 
vernment^, which strongly actuated hi« mind, by order- 
ing a thief to execution without trial* He was probably 
admonished that such acts of power would not be tolerated 
in England, as he never repeated the experiment. By 
the unprecedented frequency of his proclamations bow* 
ever, not fewer than twelve having been issued within 
eight or nine months from his accession ^ he seemed to 
indicate, that these ordinances should be considered ss 
laws. In convening his first English parliament^ he yet 
more distinctly announced the extravagant opinion, which 
he entertained concerning the plenitude of the royal 
authority, for both in the writs, and in the proolamation, 
he took upon himself to prescribe to his people the sort 
of representatives, which should be returned, and re* 
quired that the returns should be made to the court of 
chancery, where their validity should be examined and 
determined. 

At the accession of this prince^ some statesmen were 
desirous of binding him by specific restrictions, but were 
defeated by the opposition of others, who perhaps wished 
to recommend themselves to the new king by an \m* 
limited confidence. The nation however was not yet 
ripe for such a measure. The laws of the constitution 
had not yet been sufficiently settled for adjusting the 
balance of the government ; and this adjustment would 
probably have been less complete, if the agitationSi by 
which it was eflfected, had been moderated by any pre- 
vious restrictions. It is however extremely probable, 
that restrictions then imposed would have been as little 

* Rapin, Tol. ii. p. 159. that Jamei might be boimd by Bitickr 

V Ibid., pp. 162, 163. but weni opposed And oremiM by Cedlr 

' Ibid. Northumberland, aad Qthst9."«» BtfOM 

' Sir Walter Baleigh, lord Cobham, p.&l. 
lir Joha FortMcue, and othen danied. 
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tegarded by James, as was the constitution of his native 
TSountry, which he seized the earliest opportunity ofsub- 
Tcrting both in the church and in the state. 
"' The king communicated to his first English parliament 
^e plan of his policy, informing it in the speech, with 
%hich he commenced the session, that lie was disposed 
to repress the Puritans, and to favour the Roman Catlio- 
licB. Educated among the Presbyterians of his original 
■ibountry, he had imbibed the opinions of Calvin, and 
^continued to maintain them as the genuine tenets of the 
-church of England, departing from the guarded mode- 
ration of the English reformers, who had anxiously 
avoided these considerations. But the political princi- 
ples of the Presbyterians of Scotland had so alarmed him, 
that he even pronounced them to be in this respect a 
sect'®, which could not be tolerated in any well-governed 
commonwealth. For the Roman Catholics" he ex- 
pressed on the other hand much kindness. He did 
indeed declare that neither could they be tolerated, so 
long as they should inculcate the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, and practise the assassination of excom- 
municated princes ; but he at the same time intimated, 
that he had already relieved them as much as was in his 
power, that he meditated to procure from the parliament 
a favourable modification of the laws, of which they were 
the objects, and that he earnestly wished to promote a 
plan of religious reconciliation. The orderly hierarchy 
of the church of Rome appears to have presented itself 
to hia mind, as more suitable to the subordination of a 
monarchical government, than the republican institutions 
of the Presbyterians ; and he seem.s to have been on this 
account anxious to detach the Roman Catholics from the 
papacy, and to gain them by indulgence to the support 

I of hia own power. | 

» Pari. Hilt, vol. ». p. 39. " Ibid, p. 30—32. I 
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How vain was this conciliatory policy of James, wj 
evinced in the third year of his reign by the treasonaW* 
plot, by which it was designed to blow at once into tbe 
air the king, the lords, and the commons of the parUi 
nient, when assembled in their legislative character. The 
plot appears to have had its origin in the disappointed 
hopes of the Roman Catholics, who had expected frooif 
the son of Mary more, than he could venture to attempt 
for their relief. The policy of the king was not howevea' 
altered by this diabolical scheme of treachery ; perhaps' 
his timidity may have even increased his desire of coo- 
ciliating a party, which had proved itself so formidable.- 
His disposition to favour them was certainly strengthened,- 
notwithstanding the horrible discovery, by his projects 
for procuring, as a consort for his son, a princess of regaP 
extraction, first from the family of Spain, and then from^ 
that of France. Whatever influence the gunpowder- 
plot may have exercised on the policy of James, there 
can be no doubt that it served to exasperate the Puritans 
against the church of Rome", and to alienate them yet 
more from a sovereign willing to treat that church witk 
indulgence- 
Thai he might convince the Puritans of their unrear 
sonableness in dissenting from the established church, 
he summoned both the parties to a conference at Hamp- 
ton-Court. In his progress into England he had re- 
ceived from them a petition, which has been named mil- 
lenary, though really subscribed by but eight hundred 
persons. The conference was appointed professedly for 
discussing the merits of this petition. In that meeting) 
though some attempts were made to render the doctrine 
of tbe clmrch Calvinistical '^ the chief objections were 
urged against its ceremonies and its discipline. James 

" Hume, vol. vi. p. 12. fmm gra™,' should be added mriHer !•■ 

" It wu pcupoied Hut to thesu wonla laflg nuryiia//^, nhich trould tuTB ezuU} 

in the siitsenlh article, ■ we may dvput tevecsed tba meumig. It <nt ilw 
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conceded to the Puritans some minute corrections of 
the liturgy'*, which he ordained by proclamation ; but 
he rejected all their pretensions in very decisive lan- 



An occasion was at this time aft'orded for the forma- 
■tion of a sect, which afterwards so much exceeded the 
'Presbyterians in their most violent measures of resistance, 
■'that it served to drive them back within the limits of 
'&c constitution. A book, of canons had been prepared, 
'and had been ratified by the convocation'*, which de- 
nounced the penalties of excommunication against all, 
;who should in any particular deviate from the most strict 
.conformity. Though it was soon discovered to be im- 
' practicable to enforce the rigorous observance of these 
Ordinances, as the church would have been deprived of 
;Joo many of its ministers, they had yet the effect of 



mpmei that the nine articles of Lani- 
l.tethihaoM be inlroducetl. NeaJ,iol.ii. 
jDa 14. The artidea of Lunbelh bad been 
I pBined ia the jeai 1595, in cani(ci{ueiice 
ibf a (lutcnnon in the uuiientily of Cun- 

liridee, nhich bad beeu letettM bytbu 

ImwI of the univenity to the ubitn- 

tion of the orchbisho]! and lome other 
^ATines. Tbey maintained the doctrine 

«< Calvin in its moitt Hij^nouB fona. 

/Fbm queen li^ifivd to'the archbishop her 
,<4<*p^>»>re at hi* conduct in pemnttin); 
'the diicaision, and commanded that the 
.-•Itides ihould not be publicl; uri^d. — 

Jhid, »oU L p. 497—499. 
■ " Tbeie were * the eipounding of Iha 
f^nrd aluabiHim kg rtnainoH •>/ im; the 
inulUyinit of tlie rubric about piivnla bup- 
Um, the adding of tome thonkEgiiinga 
TjA the end of the litany, and aniweis at 

the cloaE of the catechism.' — Ueylyn'a 
. Hist, of the Prcsbyteriaos, p. 373. Qx- 

Ibrd, lerO. JamcH hoirever also can- 
^Santedto a new tranalalionof the bible, 

C Tided that it should have no mar^nal 
e>, alleging thai the translation at Oe- 
ijma «ai the wont, ns the marginal notes 
allowed diaobedirnca to Mnga. — Kent, 
*ol, a p. 15. Thi5, which is still used, 
>aipubliahcdinlhuyearl611. For en - 
I tenting it finy-fDur per«OQ» were selected 
.homlhe two universities. Some of thetw 
on Hiknruils, the woric 



^ 



was undertaken by faiiy-sBven,who were 
divided into aix compauiei, each of whidi 
ondertmk a distinct portion. Among 
the re^tdatiana preacribed to them it was 
directed, that Ihey ibould adhere iw 
closely as poEaible to tho translation 
named ' the Bishop's Bible,' which was 
a rev'iiion of that of Cranmer, and bad 
been prepared for the purpose of setting 
aside that of Geneva. — Neal, vol. i. pp. 
222, 2-23 ; vol. ii. p. 89. The Bishop's 
Bible had been publiabed in the year 
lifiS, and was so named liecauso eight of 
tbe [lenons employed in preparing it wcru 
bishops. 

" Of these caoons. as they have never 
bees contirmBd in parban>ent, it has Iwon 
Bolemtily adjuilgeil, thai, where iliL-y are 
not merdy derlaritory of tlie ancient 
canon Ian, but are introductory of new 
r^ulationi, they do not bind the laily, 
wfaatever regard the clergy may think 
proper to pay them. — BlaAstone'a Com., 
introd., sect. 3. James notwithstanding 
caused Ihem to be eiecuted generally, as 
if Ihey were a part of the law of the land. 
They were collecled out of tbe injunctions 
and otiier episcopal and synodicai acts of 
the reigns ofKdwaid VI. and Elitalelh. 
— Neal, vol. ii. p. 33. The penalty of 
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giving occasion to a new separation, which generated thfi 
independents. Many ministers having fled for refuge tfl 
the Dutch provinces, a church was there formed bv I 
Englishman, named Drown '^ in which each cong:regati( 
professed to be itself a church distinct from all other iif 
ecclesiastical government. From that country the sert 
was in the year 1616 introduced into England, wher^' 
besides taking a principal part in the colonization of 
North America, it decided the fortune of the civil waft! 
As they who had fled from Mary, found in the ecclesias- 
tical republic of Geneva a suitable receptacle for forming' 
the habits of Presbyterians, bo the refugees of the reign 
of James were enabled, under the general tolerance of 4' 
commercial gorernment, to arrange the system of the' 
Independents. 

The first parliament of James very soon, and very per^ 
severingly, exhibited a spirit of freedom, which interfered^ 
with his purpose of employing it only as an instrument' 
of his own authority. Immediately after the hereditai^' 
right of the king had been acknowledged by a parlia- 
mentary act, it was agreed that a conference of the two 
houses should be held on the state of the nation", par-' 
ticularly in regard to purveyorship, respite of homage,' 
and wardship, all confessedly belonging to the ancient 
prerogative of the crown. The commons at the same ■ 
time resisted with firmness an attempt of the king", to 

"FromliuiilhcvKerflnaniedBrowiiiata. clofniitloi]. and Sir Jamei FoiteMntvu 

Biawn finl piibliiheil bis opinions in Nor- elected Undur a iccond writ The bdBN 

tricb in llie >eu 1&6D. Intbe year 1592 it of commoiis hiivevLT iicmediataljr CM- 

wuiuidliy SirWaltvi Kali^igh in porlia- Hrmed the olectiun of Sir Frandt Otod- 

tnenl, that lie teBied that them irdn- ia win, and uflcnvards reTiued to hold a OM- , 

Unglandofbitsectiuailylwealylhoiuwiid fvrence with Ihc lords on tbt ijiKiliMl; 

men, boidmwomuu and ctiilitren,— Hist, nnd, though they nibmittcd to dcfiod 

□F DiiiKnlera by Bugua and Bennett, vul. ihcir phK^vedrng IwroiB the lung, tbry 

Lp. 130. Louilan, 1808. rHBolved that tbey would not hold ttm- 

" Pari. Hilt., Tol. v.p. 55. ference with the judges, except in fha 

" Sir Fianda Goodwin, who had been presence of hii msjetty. It was finally 

elected reptejentatirB of Biickln({hflin- detennineil, with the eoQCurrance of Bur 

(hire, wu rejected by the clurh uf the Ftuaeix Goodwin, that there ihould be a 

crown as un outlaw, agreeably lo a diiec- new election. Sir Francis Goodwin wu 

tiun, which Junes had giien in bh pro- hawevei kidd aftenrscds elected tat Ibt 
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carry into execution his plan of controllinsf the elections 
of their members. In the 9ucceedin£r year the parlia- 
ment extended its statement of grievances to other parti- 
culars of the feudal tenures'*, propo3in{>; to compensate 
the crown for the relinquishment of all these preroga- 
tives. In the third " ao great anxiety to distcover griev- 
ances was manifested, that the king remarked, that the 
commons had sent a crier tlirough the nation to find 
them. In the seventh the commons complained of two 
books recently published^', which inculcated the moat 
slavish principles of policy. One of these, named the 
Interpreter, written by doctor Covel, exalted the power 
of the sovereign above all limitation; the other, written 
by doctor Blackwood, went perhaps further, for it taught 
that the English were all actually slaves from (he Nor- 
man conquest. A prosecution which had been com- 
menced against the former of these writers, was dis- 
continued on account of the interposition of the king, 
who had before been understood to have given commend- 
ation to his treatise. 

This parliament at length agreed to allow the annual 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds required by the 
king**, in return for the concessions, which they had 
solicited ; but James had become so impatient of its 
inquisitive spirit, that, relinquishing the arrangement, 
he abruptly dissolved it in the year 1610. Its vigilance 
however was sufficiently justified, the king having in its 
commencement attempted to control the elections of the 
commons, in which struggle he issued an order profes- 
sedly ' as an absolute king^^,' and having afterwards 
protected and countenanced a writer, whose principles 
were destructive of freedom. 



jg^om ot Buekin 



ickinffham.— Pari, Hiit., vol. v. p. 58—87. " Ibi 

•" Ibid,, p. 154, '■ Ibid., p, 221-225. 

Ibid., p,2G4— 2GS. -^ Ibid, p, 81. 
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When the first parliament had been thus dissolved, it 
was determined to conduct the government without tlie; 
inconvenient restraint of such an assembly, and moie 
than three years elapsed, before the thoughtless prof* 
sion of James had exhausted the various expedients" ' 
which he endeavoured to compensate the loss of parli* 
mentary supplies. A parliament assembled in suA 
circumstances being necessarily less favourable than thl 
preceding-, the commons proceeded immediately to I 
consideration of the manner*, in which money had in tfal 
interval been levied upon the people. The king-, on tl 
other hand, indignant at the investigation of the cm 
mons, dissolved the pai'liament after a short session, a] 
imprisoned several of the members ^. 

The ^second parliament having been dismissed, tl 
king was again necessitated to have recourse to the mol 
irregular methods of providing money*'. These howert 



" How he drfrayeil at this time the 
expciiKi of hU e»>eninient, U, rays the 
coni|uicr of the Vorliamnnlary History, a 
■ccret. Some exptiJiBiitt howFTn have 
tweii specilieiL Thr king etaimed on aid 
ufhi* (iibjecta, when he gave his daujfh- 
tei ElUatieth in marriBge to the elector 
[olalbe, in the year 1612. Undi^i the 
pretext uf planliiiK culuuies id the noith 
uf IrelanJ he instiliiltxl the order of b«.- 
Toneti, who, to the nuinl^r of two hun- 
dred, ihould pay for thii dif^ty each a 
thauaanil luunds. Ha ritiwd the price of 
English cuim-d gohl two iViilliiiKe i •■- - 



the valoe 



ll.Ke.1, t 



furvi^ countries. Laiilly, » lottery wi 



eight handred and tiity-three , 
and that hii OTdiniry disbunenKiit* 
ceeded hin pcnnaneat income by thil 
aix thousand six hundred and senot 
pounds yearly, lu the tcbt IfilO I 
Salishxity dedared in parliaiBeDt,tliit' 
bin^was burdeoed .with k deUofft 
hundred thousand poundi. — 1 
Hilt, of the Revenue, voL L p. 344. 
tlon. ISU3. 

•> Pari. Hist, vol. Y. p. 287. 

■^ Rapin, vol. ii. p. ISS. 

'^ TTieie appear to ha»e connate 
exactini; fiRy-twD thouunA IMW hn 
and ninu pounds frum the ejlim 
Loudon, in ^rini; up to the Dnicli'! 
sum of maney the I '" 



nl 



it may have been applied tu 
use of the BoveninieiiL — P 



theff 
■Pari, i 



gmemnieiiL— 
p. 270—272. The ordinary i 
saurcei of the crown contiiled in the 
crown-londB, the customi, wardships, pii> 
Tuyances, gic— IIuniL-. vol. vi. p. 130. 
A parlicuUr accouot hns liccn publiahed 
of James's revenue durinif the fini Tour- 
tuen yean of bis reign, from which it 
appears that his ordinary incnme did nut 
eueed (uui himdnd mid filly thouiauil 



-Ibid^ p. 307—345. n» I 
prormcei had U'eo iailebted to Kljti 
to the amount of ei^clil hnndml Ihos 
pounds. Of this >utn Junes tad sll 
ncrived two hitiidrHl thuusanj pui 
aadat this time be nslioquishedHTl 
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were insufficient to defray the expenses of an armament 
sent to the relief of the elector palatine, who had married 
])is daughter, and was then involved in the great strugi 
of the German empire; and therefore, as the war was 
popular among the people of England, having been un- 
dertaken in support of the Protestants of Germany, he 
ventured, after an interruption of nearly six years, to try 
whether he might not then find a parliament more dis- 
posed to supply his wants. 

The third parliament of this reign, assembled in the 
year 1620, is memorable for a protestation^, in which 
the commons asserted their privileges to be the right of 
their inheritance, in opposition to the pretension of the 
king, who professed to consider them as revocable at his 
pleasure. As this parliament resolved to begin with the 
consideration of the public grievances™, postponing that 
of the supply, for which it had been convened, it was 
first occupied about the due execution of the laws against 
popish recusants, and the prosecution of delinquencies 
in the cases of patents and monopolies. The necessities 
of the state were not however neglected, a supply being 
granted sufficient for the present urgency of the occa- 
sion*'. The commons then proceeded to impeach the 
lord chancellor, the celebrated Bacon, whose genius has 
formed an epoch in the history of knowledge, but whose 
misconduct in his high oflice has also exhibited a la- 
mentable example of the weakness of the noblest mind. 

The king appears to have willingly concurred with 
this parliament in abolishing obnoxious patents^', and in 
punishing those persons, who had injured the interests 
of the nation. There was however a subject, in regard 
to which they could not come to an agreement. The 

of two hundreil and fiffy tlioiivuiil (lie ■■ Rapin, vol. ii.p.204. 

tans, whirh hiui boun ^-ivcn lo F.liznbclh " Pnrl. I]i>.!.. vol. v. p. 333, 

ma a nemrity of thu debt. — Sinclair, vuL i. " Ibiil, p. 34'J. 

pp. 24:i, ii3. " Ibid, pp. 3sr, 475. 
VOL. III. 2 D 
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growth of popery, rendered more alarming by the nego- 
tiation for a marriage between the heir of the British 
crown and the infanta of Spain, called forth a remon- 
strance from the commons, which committed them in a 
direct struggle with the sovereign. James, who had 
heard of the intended remonstrance^, anticipated it by 
addressing to the speaker a letter, in which he forbade 
the house to intermeddle with affairs of state, and par- 
ticularly with the marriage of his son. The commons 
immediately prepared a second remonstrance, requesting 
that the former, sent at the same time, might be received, 
and claiming a liberty of discussion, which the letter of 
the king had threatened to restrain. This second remon- 
strance was answered by the king with an intimation, 
that the privileges of the commons had been derived 
from the favour of the crown, and should be retrenched, 
if any encroachment were made on the royal prerogative. 
After a week, when the commons had shown no dispo- 
sition to proceed in the business of a supply, the parlia- 
ment was adjourned by the king, but not before the 
commons had prepared a protestation, in which they 
asserted, that their parliamentary privileges were the 
birth-right of the people of England, and that all the 
arduous affairs of the government were proper subjects 
of deliberation for their assembly^. The king, irritated 
at this declaration, sent for the journal of the commonsi 
and with his own hand tore it from the book^*. He 
then published a dissolution by proclamation, stating 
several reasons, on account of which he had recourse to 
the measure. The dissolution was followed by the arbi- 
trary and offensive proceeding of committing to prison 

** Pari. Hist., vol. v. pp. 491, 492, liament, limited the subjects of delibera- 

496, 512. tion to those cases, in re^[ard to which he 

* The kinj; contended, that the word might choose to consult them. Ibid., p. 

qvibwdam, preBxed to the words arduis 51G. 

rryni in the writ for assembling the par- ** Ibid. 
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tliose members of the house of commons, who had been 
most forward in opposing the court, in addition to one 
who had been imprisoned during the session, though 
professedly not for his conduct in parliament. Other 
members of the opposition were seat in a commission to 
Ireland, as a lighter punishment ; one was in the like 
manner despatched to the palatinate; one, by a policy 
become familiar in modern times, was taken into favour, 
and promoted by the king. 

Two years ahei this third dissolution, when an attempt 
had been unsuccessfully made to procure money by a 
voluntary contribution^, and the expected failure of the 
negotiation for the marriage with the Spanish infanta 
promised to remove the impediment obstructing the 
agreement of the king and his people, a fourth parliament 
was assembled. The king was at this time reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the advice of the parliament, 
and of proposing that the supply"*, to be granted for a 
war with Austria, should be expended by persons selected 
by the two houses. The constitution had not yet esta- 
blished the responsibility of ministers", by which the 
expenditure of the public money is now controlled, though 
intrusted to persons appointed by the sovereign. The 
only method therefore of controlling it, which then oc- 
curred, was to commit to the two houses the nomination 
of the persons to be employed. James however still 
required^, that he should have a secret council of war, 
for determining the military purposes, to which the ex- 
penditure should be applied. 

The increasing power of the commons was manifested 
in this last parliament by the successful impeachment of 

" P«tL Hilt, vol. V. p, 527—529. ehorRe, which wets done wilh my know- 

*" Ihid-iVoI. »i. p. 35. ledEe anil approWion : let him bcarno 

'' Thi! king, addreEsin^ the lunli in rhaigu Cut that, for that is miOD, anil I 

the yen 1 624 concecnio); ionl Mitldlenai, niulbciir it.' — Il>id., p. 193. 

Kkiil, ' Ibere tie divcn things laid to hii " Ibid., p. 1 1 U. 

3 D 9 
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the lord treasurer Middlesex, whom the king in vain en-- 
deavoured to protect. This impeachment having been 
instigated by the duke of Buckingham and the prince, 
afterwards the unfortunate Charles L, the king^ admo- 
nished the latter^, that he would live to have enough of 
parliamentary impeachments, a prediction abundantly 
verified. 

In this review of the conduct of James towards his 
several parliaments, we observe the overweening vanity 
of the king offending his people by advancing pretensions 
incompatible with their ancient and hereditary rights; 
but the grand cause of dissension was that he impru- 
dently connected himself with the Roman Catholics in 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, and 
particularly to the principles of the growing party of the 
Puritans. In his anxiety to secure his succession to the 
throne of England, he had endeavoured to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics of that country by assurances of pro- 
tection, which he afterwards actually afforded to all 
except the more rigid members of that church, who, in 
opposition to his own favourite notions of his absolute 
authority, maintained the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff. Even these he was little disposed to prosecute after 
the discovery of the plot*^, which they had formed for 
the destruction of himself and the parliament, in revenge 
for the disappointment of their too sanguine expectations. 
But he was much more deeply involved in obnoxious 
indulgences to the Roman Catholics by his protracted 
negotiations for the marriage of his son. It happened 
that there was not then any protestant princess of royal 
extraction, and the vanity of James would not suffer him 
to think of an inferior alliance. Anxious to procure for 
his son a consort suitable to his rank, he engaged in a 

» Clarendon's Hist, of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 23. Oxf., 1717, 

*« Harris, p. 220, 
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matrimonial negotiation with the court of Spain ; and, 
when this bad been abandoned through the influence of 
the duke of Buckingham*', another was speedily com- 
menced with the court of France, on terms yet more favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics", than had in ttie former 
case been required. The family of the Stuarts was thus, 
by the policy and timidity and vanity of the first of these 
princes, engaged in a connexion with a party, which 
afterwards bore its part in the civil war, and subse- 
quently urged forward the revolution. 

The circumstances of the vScotish parliament afforded 
James a more favourable opportunity for asserting that 
unlimited prerogative, to which he was so much attached. 
The commons*^, recently augmented in number and im- 
portance by the introduction of representatives of the 
lesser barons, adhered to the crown through jealousy of 
the nobles : the prelates, who had been recalled to their 
places in the parliament, though indigent and destitute 
of authoritv in the church, were at this time increased 
to the number often, all dependent on the king for pro- 
tection and the hope of future aggrandisement: the lords 
of erections, or of monastic benefices secularised, were 
attached to James by gratitude for the favours already 
received, or by the fear of a revocation : the Roman- 
catholic lords looked to him for protection against the 
Presbyterians ; and the nobility in general, unaccustomed 
to resist their sovereign except in the field, were more 
disposed to participate his bounty, than to engage in a 
parliamentary warfare against his claims. The king was 
accordingly gratified with a declaration of his absolute 
authority, and with a previous abolition of any future 
statute, which might derogate from his supreme domi- 
nion. 

" VVelwood'i Memoirs, p. 65. Dubl,, 
1752. 
•* Kapin, »oL il p. 235. 
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The influence of the king was soon afterwards em- 
ployed in procuring for his authority the support of a 
well-established episcopacy. Though, before his acces- 
sion to the throne of England**, he had in very strong 
terms declared his preference of the Scotish church, the 
great object of his subsequent government of his native 
country was to reduce that church to* a conformity with 
the episcopal establishment of his new kingdom, as much 
more favourable to his pretension of unlimited power. 
In this scheme he was to a considerable degree success* 
ful, having at length, after various efforts, prevailed to 
restore to the episcopal order of Scotland a small portion 
of its former revenues**, with almost the whole of its 
ecclesiastical authority. The form of worship however 
was less manageable, and it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty *^ and when an assurance had been given that no 
further innovation should be proposed, that five articles 
of conformity*^ with the more ceremonious worship of the 
English church were at length adopted. But conces- 
sions thus wrested from the Scots served only to excite 
a reaction against the power so odiously exerted. A 
gloomy fanaticism pervaded the nation, which in the 
succeeding reign engendered the celebrated covenant, a 
reciprocal device for reducing the episcopal church of 
England to the presbyter ian model. 

Though in Ireland James was the founder of the public 
peace and order, yet from one great measure of general 
improvement, by which the yeomanry of Ireland were 
emancipated from the dominion of the chiefs, and received 
into the immediate protection of the crown, has been de- 

** Rapin, vol. ii. p. 230. be privately administered, if neoesstfr; 

♦* Laing, vol. i. pp. 38, 39, 58—61. 4. that e])iscopal confinnation should ne 

*^ Ibid, p. 82. bestowed iq>on youth ; 5. that the descent 

^ 1. That the eucharist sliould be re- of the Spirit, with the birth, passion, re- 

ceived in a kneelinir posture ; 2. that in siirrectiun, and ascension of Jesus Cl^st, 

extreme sickness it should be adminift- should be commemorated annually in tiM 

tered in private ; 3. that baptism should church. — Ibid., p. 7 1 . 
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rived that influence of the court of Rome** in the appoint- 
ment of the Koman -catholic clergy of Ireland, which 
has cherished the alienation of the laity from the govern- 
ment of the country. The native Irish respected James 
as a rightful king of Ireland''*, being descended from 
Edward Bruce, brother of Robert king of Scotland, who 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century had been 
elected and crowned king by their ancestors. The chiefs 
accordingly from his accession were generally well 
affected to the state, and might have retained tlie lower 
orders in obedience; but, separated as these were by 
this measure from the authority of their ancient leaders, 
they were exposed to the artful representations of those, 
who laboured to establish among them a system of foreign 
influence^. This influence within our own time seems 
to have ceased to operate, but the spirit, which it formed, 
subsists in all its vigour. 

While James, in laying the foundations of the substan- 
tial improvement of the country, was by one measure 
unintentionally exposing the Roman Catholics to the in- 
fluence of Rome, he by another, with as little design, 
prepared a puritanical interest, by which they were op- 
posed and overpowered in the struggle of the succeeding 
reign. The difficulty of inducing Englishmen to migrate 
to the new settlement", and the vicinity of Scotland, 
caused a large proportion of the settlers to be natives of 
North- Britain, who brought with them the worship and 
discipline of the presbyterian church. Even the bishops 

■■ CDluiiibB.Dii« ail Uibernos, a. 2, p. may be rloiiaed fnr the indualTy uT the 
driii— 1, by C. O'Conor. Jesuit miiiaioiiutws ; fcut the IriK lolulion 
* HBC-Oeo|;liegui, tome iii. p. 637. in, that tha antipiithy tu England, which 
"" ' LilUe koomi in the tviga of Ed- had hitherto opposed, waa now Ihe adro- 
mrd II., diinganled in Ihut of Hoary catu uf the paiial cluma ; and the hull of 
VEir., the sovereignty of the holy we he- Adrian provud more powerful as an ia- 
CBine thenceforward mote papular, until, centive to relicllmn, Ihiui it had ever been 
- s uf lliefirrt James and Iho asnn arpnoBUl Tor loyally.'— Doelor Phc- 



«rrt Churlus. It wuK at lcn[(th incor[iorated lull's Hist, of llie Vulicy of the Church ol 
into the religimis b«ltef of the country. Home in Ireland, pp. 1-1, IS. 
Bone of th« credit uC thii aeluevemEat " Leliad, vol. li. p, 43U. 
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of the settlement were Scots, except tht bisliop of Donfy 
-who was an Englishman, this county being occupied by 
a, colony of English. 

The principles of puritanism, thus introduced in the 
original formation of the great settlement of Protestants 
of Ireland^ were favoured by various appointments in tke 
university and in the church. The first provost of the 
university^ after the honorary appointment of archbidiop 
Loftus, was Walter Travers, whose puritanical c^positicm 
to the celebrated Hooker**, then master of Ae Temple, 
gave occasion to the composition of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. The two succeeding provosts were also PuritanSy 
and provost Bedell, afterwards bishop of Kilmore, lAio 
was next appointed, was decidedly Calvinistical in his 
notions of religion, though strict in conforming to the 
established ritual. The distinction ", which doctor James 
Usher had acquired by his abilities and learning, caused 
him to be selected for the important task of framing a 
confession of faith for the Irish church, though to intro- 
duce that already established in England was a mare 
obvious expedient. Usher, who was strongly prepos* 
sessed in favour of the opinions of Calvin, availed himself 
of the opportimity for propagating them, and accordingly 
prepared a series of one hundred and four articles, in- 
cluding almost literally those which had been framed at 
Lambeth, though disapproved both by Elizabeth and 
James. The convocation adopted this confession, and it 
obtained the ratification of the lord-deputy. In the suc- 
ceeding reign these articles were laid aside^, and those 



*■ Life of Hooker, prefixed to his Ec- 
cles. Polity, p. 19. Lond. 1666. 

*• Leland, vol. ii. pp. 458,459. 

** This change, Wnich was much faci- 
litated by the quiet and yielding; temper 
of the primate^ was effected in the year 
1643, though almost all the clergy fa- 
voured the rejected articles. The presby- 
terian clergy of the north, who bod been 



admitted to officiate as parochial mmiileiiy 
the bishops assisting at their ontinatioai 
as presbyters, were deprived of their 1»- 
nefices by Henry Cromwell, when loid 
lieutenant, for refusing to &we«r the mAk 
of submission to the protector. Tbo 
ejected ministers received at the icsloct- 
tion an annuity of five hundred po«od% 
which in the year 1690 was amymntf 
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of the church of England substituted for them ; but, as 
they had continued during nineteen years to form the 
public confession of the Irish church, they had aufficienf i 
opportunity for making a lasting impression on the spirit j 
and conduct of the established clergy. 

It has been observed of this prince^, that, from the'' 
discovery of the gunpowder-plot, he continued always 
writing and talking against popery, but acting for it. 
An inconsistency at least equal to this may be remarked 
in his conduct towards those, who maintained the doctrine 
of Calvin. In the year 1615, he authorized in Ireland 
the adoption of Calvinistical articles'^; in England he sent 
in the very next year instructions to Oxford for suppress- 
ing the authority of Calvin in that university ; in the 
year 1618 he sent deputies to the synod of Dort, to sup- 
port the Calvinists against the Arminians ; and again, 
in the year 1622, he directed that no preachers below 
the rank of dignitaries should be permitted to preach on 
the doctrines held by the former. Vacillating because 
weak, he was at different times, and in ditl'erent cases, 
actuated by contrary motives, though that, which he de- 
nominated king-craft, was generally predominant. It is 
obvious that no character could be more fitted to excite 
the activity of all parties, than that which afforded them 
encouragement so inconsistent. 

It was a favourite object with James to form in the 



lotwelvehunilredbj' WLlliani; and Anne 
adilcd n further annuity gf cl^ht hunilied 
fur tha duaentiDK minirten in the wuth. 
—Hist, of DiJBfnters. vol. ii, p. 411 — 
419. The anniinl utipeod, or regiam 
liaiunB, aoT ^ren to the ininiilen of the 
synod oT Ulster, exceeds fifteen thousand 
|iound(, tnclusiiely of otlur snmi allowed 
for tbu ministen of the Presbyterians of 
Ihu pftuth, autl fur thoae of the Recuding 

" BurnefsHisl.ofHii Own Time, ToU 
i. p.9. Dili)!., 1724. 
" Ueylin thaugbC it prob&ble Ut»t be 



had been induced tn eftnction these artidei 
by the fullowing mulivi^a : 1 . thai he «n 
then much inUuennd in ecclenioitical 
nffain by Abbot atehhithap of Canter- 
bury, and tbu bishup of Bath and Welk; 

2. that he had supported tha princo of 
<][iLnj;v af^nst thi: Dutch Arminiuu; 

3. that the cxtieinB doctrine of Calviniam 
mi^ht betil be up|Hnei1 to thu emin of 
Koinii, which were prcvaleul in Irelandj 
and 4. that it was ffiod policy la balance 
the Puritans a){ainBt the Papiittl. — Hist. 
Of the Preibjterians, p. 394. 
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western province of Ireland a plantation similar to that, 
which he had effected in the north. But in this scheme 
he was not assisted by circumstances equally favourable, 
especially as no abortive efforts of insurrection*' had in- 
vested him with an unequivocal right of disposing of the 
land at his pleasure. The lords and gentlemen of Con- 
naught had on the contrary surrendered their estates to 
Elizabeth*®, that they might be confirmed in their pos- 
session of them by grants from the crown ; and, though 
they had generally neglected the necessary formalities^ 
yet James himself had issued a commission for supplying 
the deficiency, and, the surrenders having been again 
made, the patents of confirmation had passed the great 
seal. Having thus completed the transaction, James was 
manifestly precluded from interfering with the property 
of the province. In his eager desire however of extend- 
ing the improvement of Ireland, and at the same time of 
providing for the deficiencies of the public revenue, he 
resolved to avail himself of the neglect of his own officers, 
in omitting to enrol the surrenders and patents, thongh 
three thousand pounds had been disbursed for that pu^ 
pose. The proprietors determined to divert the king 
from his project by supplying his necessities, and a treaty 
was begun for adjusting the terms of the agreement; but 
the negotiation was interrupted by the death of James^ 
and the question of a western plantation was lefl to bean 
important principle of dissension in the succeeding reign. 



^ The northern coimtiefl had been es- 
cheated in consequence of the flight of 
the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconuell) whose 
scheme of rebellion had been accidentally 
discovered, and of the suppression of the 
actual rebellion of Sir CahirO'Dogherty, 
the proprietor of the peninsula of Innis- 
owcn and the adjacent district. Mac- 
Gcoghegau has represented this rebellion 
as a contrivance of St. Laurence, baron 
of Uu wth, to implicate tlie Irish chief- 
tains in a plot against the state, for the 
purpose or procuring a confiscatioQ of 



their lands, which was counteniiic«d W 
the flight of the two earls, nmvtted wilii 
the same view. — Hist, de Tlruuide, toM 
iii. p. G42. This account has bovcv 
been refuted by Leland, voL ii. pp.40» 
424. It may be added, that ths id tf 
attainder was moved in the house of cfl» 
mons by Sir John Everard, a lecmrf i 
who hud been strongly supported by Ihl 
Roman Catholics in a competitiiHi ^ 
Sir John Davies for the ofBoe of i 
—Ibid , p. 447-^56. 
" Lelaad, voL ik pp. 477, 478. 
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Such were the measures of this prince, whom his con- 
temporary Henry IV. of France in derision denominated 
* captain of arts and clerk of arras*'.' All his pretensions 
and exertions only prepared the agencies of thai struggle, 
in which his sou and successor was afterwards over- 
tlirown. The spirit of civil liberty was by his open claim 
of power trained to jealousy and resistance ; the secta- 
rian zeal of the Puritans of England was by his condem- 
nation of their principles excited to increased activity j 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, irritated by a compulsory 
establishment of episcopacy, were predisposed to theif' | 
subsequent attempt to force their own ecclesiastical sys- 
tem on the English nation ; the Roman Catholics of 
England were encouraged by his negotiations for the 
marriage of his son with a princess of their church ; and 
in Ireland, where his government appears in the fairest ! 
view, and was really productive of important and lasting j 
benefits, he formed a religious interest, which attached' j 
itself to the adversaries of his son. 

It is well known that the history of Hume is a la- 
boured apology of the government of the Stuarts, re- 
presenting it as but a continued enforcement of prin- ' 
ciples already established and acknowledged" which 
then only began to be questioned, as the puritanical party 
was rising into importance. But even the princes of the 
house of Tudor^', though they raised the prerogative 
higher than the earlier sovereigns of England, never 
ventured to assume the direct power of taxation, nor to 
conduct the government during any long period without 



" Sully*) Mem., vol. iii.. p. 



"or til 



era from that writer, that thejr s 



;ciiracy of Iha nnrratiTO of puued a bill, which hail been rejected 



this biiiloriui an txnmplB nuy he talwa the Itut, 

fn)nin.1rympIe-aMLinmH»Uorj»me.I, sion, f<i 

p. 24, Gl.-Mg<.w. I76fi. ■ In lhi« «e<. ereli'siai 

gion, 1610, the cotnmuna,' mjj tha higlo- jiarliami 

riau, 'couti'iited thuniselTes with rainon- "' M: 

■traling againut the [irocteiling* oC tie Qav., vol. iiL, p. 317. 

higlKanniiMiaiHcauii.' " -~ ' — 



in the Dvxt pruceiliiii^ ses- 

canuiu not cenGrmed by tbu 

Millur^K Hint. View of ths English 
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the assistance of a parliament Still less did tbey opedy 
assert, as the first of these princes did^, that, as to dis- 
pute Yfhat God may do is blasphemy, so is it sediticm 
in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height 
of his power. And, though it were strictly true, as the 
historian has stated^, that the genius of the ancient go- 
vernment allowed scattered instances of such a kind, as 
would have been totally destructive of the Gonstitotion, 
had they been continued without interruption, yet is 
there an important distinction between the occasional 
occurrence of acts of power, and a persevering and sys- 
tematic exercise of prerogatives inconsistent with ^ 
very forms of a mixed government. The historian has 
indeed represented the utter inability of James I. to sup- 
port his pretensions by military power^, as affordng a 
strong presumption, that they were at least built oa 
what were then deemed plausible arguments ; and it is 
certain that he seemed to think, that he could lecture the 
nation into a submission to his claims. But, though it 
was most fortunate for the liberty of these countries, 
that the claims of arbitrary power were urged by a 
prince so incapable of enforcing them by arms, the foHy 
of the attempt, in the case of one, who, with a very con* 
fined understanding, was vain of his scholastic acqaiie- 
ments, and averse from military enterprises^, furnishes 
a very feeble presumption in his favour. 

Though James, in his anxiety to procure for his son t 
consort of royal extraction, involved himself in connexions 
with the Roman-catholic governments of Spain and 
France, he married his daughter to a protestant prince^ 



^ Kinp James'f Worin, p. 529—531. self as a pacific kin^. His haUtiial St 

Lond., 1616. like of arniH has been ascribed to te 

** Hist of England, vol. vi., p. 181, shock experienced by his mother at ^ 

note. murder of Risiio, at which tiim ibi v* 

^ Ibid., p. 197, pr^^oant of this prince. 

** He took pleasim in describing him- 
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the elector palatine. It is remarkable that, as by the 
marriafre of his son the combination of interests was be- 
gun, which ultimately drove his family from the throne, 
so was that of his dauo;liter the origin of tlie claim of 
succession^, which after a century established the family 
of Hanover in their room. So comprehensive are the 
arrangements, which present themselves to our observ- 
ation in a philosophical analysis of the moral government 
of the world, and so much does their prospective cha- 
racter exceed the anticipations of the politician. 

The reign of James, which was thus interesting in 
regard to the development of the political and ecclesias- 
tical parties of the state, claims attention also in another 
view, as it was illustrated by the genius of Bacon, the 
creator of the modern philosophy of experiment. Look- 
ing round with a pitrcing glance at the whole compass 
of the knowledge of his age, he discovered that the 
powers of the intellect had been little successful, because 
they had been ill directed ; and he pointed to the track, 
in which Newton afterwards penetrated to the greater 
mysteries of the univer.se, and Davy has since detected 
its more subtle wonders. He was not a mathematician 
like Kepler*', nor like Galileo an observer and an expe- 
rimenter ; but he was in the most enlarged sense of the 
word a philosopher, for he directed such men as these in 
the discovery of truth, and his method of inductive rea- 
soning from scientific experiment has indefinitely ex- 
tended the intellectual dominion of his species^. 



•• Tbe printess Sophia, ilRiij-hter of 
lUs mBitiBfFii, lnKBine Ihe wlli> uf Knwit 
Aapiistui, tht fiml slector of Hnnover, aiiil 
her ton liecome kia^ orBn);l>nil by the 
title of Geui^ 1., preciarly a ceatuly 
lifter the marriajje of the daogbtci of 

•' Appirently inflnenceil by a partiility 
towuila Ihe leatriing of Ihe cuiitinenl, 
Hume htt> reprenBiiti'd Biicon, " 



1 pbiloiophy, u inferior < 



Kepler and GalilEO. But these eminent 
men iitiiirov.-d tha knuwlcil^f of their 
cuntcmpuritrin only by thuir uwn uctual 
dJMnveries, aiirl by the oimmple iif fhuir 
■ucceiii, whemi Bacon hM iwioted out 
with preciaiini Ihe Inck, in iinich all lata 
nbiluHiphan iniirlit wlTancB wilh Mcurily 
la Ihe inveslig.itiDn of tnilh, anil in which 
thL-v are atill cuntiniiinj; to nJrance. 

•' The chaiadurislic eaceUencs nf Ba- 
con'i iuduetlvu leuoniog cuuditi in this, 
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While we admire the pre-eminent genius, which could 
guide future ages in the search of truth, it may be use- 
ful to reflect on those basenesses of conduct, which have 
demonstrated, that moral rectitude is not necessarily con- 
nected with the highest intellectual excellence. It is 
also interesting to remark, that the moral uaworthiness 
of this extraordinary man has been instrumental to the 
improvement of our judicial system, by giving occasion 
to the first appeals from that court of chancery, which 
in his adulation he had represented to James as ' the 
court of his absolute power^.' 



that the inquirer proceeds by experiments 
so contrived, as to exclude the agency of 
all other causes than the true. With this 
view he suggested the ingenious and en- 
couraging remark, that a negative or un- 
successfm experiment, is more instructive 
than one, in which an expected result is 
pbtained, because it indicates that a sup- 
posed cause does not operate, and therel^ 
narrows the investigation. The investi- 
gation of final causes he proscribed, be- 
cause it had been inconveniently blended 
with that of the efficient causes of natural 



operations. Bat this is tral^ an iawA' 
gation of efiects, as tbe other it of csnssi^ 
and consequently belongs as propsrly to 
the philosophy of nature. Tbe number 
of the departments of natural philasopk| 
has accordingly, since the time of Bsco^ 
been increased by the addition of phyw- 
\ogy, which investigates the functkua of 
the several parts of ^le structure of ^ 
ganised bodies. 

^ Blackstone's Comm., book vif ck 
27. 



CHAPTER XV. 



O^ the history of Great Britain and Inland, from the aeetuion of 
Charln I. in the year 1625, to the commencrmeat of the civil war in 
the year 1642. 



Chutea I. king in tbe year 1625. — Petition or ri);ht, 1628. — Canom introiluced into 
Smtluid, 1036.— Litui^ ialniiliicEil Ihore, 1637.— EpiKapney intsUiihwl in Scot- 
land, and thu Scotiah cuwnaul, 1G3B.— Fiiat Invaaion of Ihc Scots, 1040.— Iriib 
rebellion, 1641. — Bishups eicludixlfrninparliamuntinKngliiDd, thi; civil nor begun 
in EngUod, uid gencnl uwembl; of Roman CuthoUcs in Ireland, 1642. 



For effecting that adjustment of the British constitution, 
whicli tlie philosophic Tacitus had pronounced to be 
unattainable', it appears to have been necessary, that the 
people and the sovereign should alternately prevail, so 
that the experience of the contrary excesses of demo- 
cracy and despotism might dispose the minds of men to 
rest in some intermediate position of reasonable and re- 
gulated freedom. This alternation however could scarcely 
have occurred, if principles of freedom had not been 
already formed and settled in the government, which, 
like the force of gravity in matter, could draw back the 
pendulous and unsteady constitution from its aberrations. 
The excesses of democracy would probably have pro- 
duced their usual and natural result, in establishing a 
despotism, and the expectation of the Roman historian 
would thus have been justified by the event. It appears 
that he had not been able to collect from the ill-con- 
structed governments of Greece and Rome, what might 

' Cunrtas nationes et urbea populiu, Lciliua ijiiametenire, vet, si evKoit, hand 
But primDreS, aul ainguli retJ^ul : ddectu iliiitiima esse potest.— Aunal., lib. iv, 
Mhlietcoiibtitulatepublicafurmalaudari cap. 33. 
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be the influence of acknowledged principles of equal 
right in endearing to a people the recollection of ancient 
institutions, and recalling it from political excesses. 
These governments, however fitted to draw forth the 
energies of the human mind, were by no means favour- 
able to public order and security. Their struggles there- 
fore had never any retrospect to former institutions, by 
which the people might be guided as by the landmarks 
of their liberty, but tended only to establish the domi- 
nion of one party over another : and the result was uni- 
formly such, as in the mind of a reflecting politician, 
would forbid the expectation, that an orderly adjustment 
of opposing interests could be effected, or, if effected, 
could be long preserved. 

Even by this consideration, derived from the general 
philosophy of government, the principle may be refuted 
which Hume has been anxious to establish for the vin- 
dication of the Stuarts, that maxims of civil liberty b^;an 
at this period, for the first time, to be maintained in the 
English parliament. If the nation had no acknowledged 
rights to be maintained, the adjustment, which was 
finally effected, could never have been accomplished, or 
at least so as to be permanent, because no force would 
have acted to restrain the excess of each prevailing 
party, and reduce both to moderation. It was, on tke 
contrary, because the commons had acknowledged rights, 
that the Puritans, at first an inconsiderable party, were 
able to excite a large portion of the people, to oppose 
the encroachments of the royal power ; as it was after- 
wards the operation of the same cause, which, when tkis 
opposition had overthrown the ancient government, re- 
established it after a few years, to experience in turn the 
extravagancies of the other party, which were also in the 
like manner to be controlled. 

It is certain indeed that the commons.of England were 
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atfected by those causes', which were then in most parts 
of Europe, though in very diHerent degrees, raising that 
order of men to a higher rank of political importance ; 
and it is also certain that the introduction of the puri- 
tanical spirit among the English, through the affinity 
naturally existing between religious and civil independ- 
ence, had furnished a very powerful stimulant to exer- 
tion in the cause of freedom. The people might by these 
influences have been disposed to require some conces- 
sions of that prerogative, which had been so magnified 
by the princes of the house of Tudor ; but no reason 
appears for believing that, if the ancient principles of the 
constitution had been respected by the government, the 
commons could have been induced to engage in any mea- 
sure hostile to the crown. But the two earlier princes 
of the family of Stuart were precisely fitted to provoke a 
people so circumstanced into a struggle for superiority. 
The vanity and pedantry of James most unwisely chal- 
lenged the discussion of the great question of tlie govern- 
ment ; and the inflexible obstinacy and evasive insin- 
cerity of his son completed^, what the weakness of the 



* It has been snjd by SBmlenan, inhis 
Life of Charles I, that the raemben of 
the houEe of commong, in the Ihiiil pai- 
liameut af ihat king-, were so rich, that 
they were ^le to buy the hoiiiu uf lurd( 
Ihrre timcB over. Tlib,tbou{;h jirobnbly 
ma hypKiboln, yet ii luffieieat to thow, to 
whit a height of tiches Iht commons of 
EngUiul vera nrrived in thoM: dayi — 
P»A.HBt, vol.Tii.p. 359. 

* ' There ure two cireumstanco in hia 
character,' sitye Hume, vol. Ti. ji. 247, 
■ *eenun|zly incompBtible, which ktt<!ncled 
Inm dunng his whole tt'igB, iiad were 
the chief caiueuf all hii Epiifortunes: he 
WB> Tery itrady and even obitiiULte in bis 
nuipoie; and he wai eaiiily EOVfmed, 
by reuon of his facility, and nf hii defer- 
ence to roen much inFeriur to himvelf in 
morals and undcralandinp. His great 
ends he iotlexibly maintained: but the 
mean* of attaining them lie readily re- 
cdved from his ministen and Givoiirites, 

VOL. III. 



though not alwayi fort'inale in hia choice." 
Thia Dbatinacy was remarkably exempli- 
fied in the infleiibili^, with which he 
refused to accede to the treaty of Uk- 
bridfte^ — Welwood's Memura,p.S5. The 
historian has also acknowledged, in the 
original edition of his bistoty,lnBt Charlea 
was loo a(>t, in imilation of hia father, to 
conaidei the promisei, which he made to 
the parliamcot, aa temporary expedients, 
which after the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment he wm not any farther to regard — 
Hist, of Great Britain, p. 156, auotcd in 
HaTTia'i Life of Chulei 1., p. 7b. Land, 
1772. Tliis passage has been much aof- 
teni<d in aucceeding editions oflhe history. 
The king by his own elpesi command 
levied tonnage and poundage wilhoiit the 
author!^ of parliament, Ihuiigh all such 
exactions had been ciplicilly rclioqubhed 
in the consents, which he had given to Ihu 
Petition of Kight. 

2 E 
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father had commeticed, leading on the opposition through 
every gradation of legitimate resistance, fhction, usui^a- 
tion, and anarchy, to that fatal extremity of bringing the 
sovereign to the scaffold, and annihilating the monarchy. 

The marriage of the daughter of James has been no- 
ticed, as having given being to that race, by ^hich his 
direct posterity has been superseded on the British throne. 
The influence of that marriage ivas not however con- 
fined to this remote operation, fdr the war, in which it 
involved his son, proved the cause of those pecuniary 
embarrassments, which alternately drove him to the par- 
liament for relief, and at other times determined him to 
seek in arbitrary expedients the means of his deliverance. 
James had declined to maintain the cause of his son-in- 
law the elector palatine, not merely through aversion for 
war, but also because he deemed so highly of the royal 
character, that he would not support him in his attempt 
to possess himself of the throne of Bohemia, and for tie 
restoration of the palatinate, from which he had been ex* 
pelled, the king trusted to his negotiations with the cotlii 
of Spain. Charles was however disposed to assist hi^ 
brother-in-law with vigour, and in the inevitable ex- 
penses of the enterprise he found the occasion of all hifl 
difficulties. As these difficulties rendered it imprac- 
ticable for this prince to persist in his arbitrtuy plan of 
governing without a parliament, we may trace to th6 war 
of Germany the preservation of our constitutional liberty 
in this crisis of its history, so that the same great contest 
of the continental powers, which in the peace of West- 
phalia adjusted the general interests of the European 
system, extended its operation to the domestic concerns 
of the British government, rescuing its freedom from the 
grasp of arbitrary power. 

Engaged in a contest demanding extraordinary sup- 
plies^ Charles addressed his first parliament with eoo* 
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fidence, expecting that a war undertaken for the sup 
of a protestant prince, would be popular with his subj 
In this expectation he might not have been disappoii 
if numerous causes had not alienated them from 
The jealousy already excited by the pretensions 
measures of his fatlier*; the hatred of the duke of B 
inghani, the minister and favourite of Charles, as he 
before been of Janiea ; the recent marriage of the 
with a princess of France, to whose religion extraordi 
indulgence had been in consequence conceded; a 
picionof the disposition of bishop Laud", the advisi 
the king in ecclesiastical affairs, to effect the reston 
of popery ; the attempt to employ the ships of Eng 
in reducing Rochelle, then occupied by the Protes 
of France; and the discovery of the misrepresentati 
by which the duke of Buckingham had in the late i 
obtained the concurrence of the parliament in the 
with Spain ; all combined in preparing the minds o 
subjects for opposing his demands in tlie very commc 



' Bnpin, Tol. ii. p. 23S— 341. 
' Jnmes had aumcieat sagncity to pn- 
nettate the chirikCfer of Lauit, Mid j^ 
denoi to resUt his advanctuipnt. ' The 
plain Inith ll,' »ttyt he, ' Uikt I krep 
Laud back from all place of rule uid 
authoritr, becauw I find he hath a reit- 
Im spirit, ftnd tannot tee when matlen 
are well, hul loves to luis and chouge, 
and to hnnft IbiDgii to a piti^h of teioi- 
mBlioD floating in his own bTain, which 
may endaii|;Er the itesdlWaeas of that 
which i> in a goai paai, God be praiani, 
) ^peak Dot at random, be hatn made 
hitnnU' knoim to mi^ to be ivch a one : 
for when three years ago 1 bad obtained 
of the aiKmbly of Perth to consent to 
fise articlis of order and derancy in cor- 
ttspondenra with IW> (hutch of England, 
I iiave thein prolDise by atleatatian uf 
6ith made, that 1 would tty theit obedi- 
ence no Curlhei anent eccletioalic afiajra, 
nor put them out of their own way, which 
cnstoni had maile pleaain)r unto them, 
with any new encroachnientu 

jet tbii nuut hath pnwed me to i&rite 



Ib-ni to a nearar conjuaclion W: 

sent hitn back again with the R 
draujjht he had drawn . . , 
all this he feared not mine anger, 
aaulted me agein with anotlier ill- 
plalfotin, lomake that stubborn kii 
mona to the English inllern : but 
not play font and louse with my « 
Bluhop Hacket'n Life of Arehbtsli 
liaaii, part i. p. 64, Load., 1693 
Laud notwithstanding; was not : 
to popery, ia anflioently manife 
the efibrls, which he micceisfully 
to reeorer CbillingwDith, who hi 
Induced to embrace the religion o 
•_Life of ChillJngwoTth, prcflxci 
Woiki. Land., 1742. 

' Bapin, »ol. il. p. 241. Th 
when he detenninM to break 
treaty for the Spaniih alliance, hi 
Runted not only that the enur4 o 



nUifl] 






that the priitCT was in danger i 
detiuned all hit life in that Mi 
ItwL, p. 225. 
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ment of his government, and drew a petition from both 
houses against recusants in answer to the speech from 
the throne. 

Thus was Charles involved at once in a foreign war, 
requiring liberal contributions from his subjects, and in a 
domestic struggle with his parliament, from which alone 
these contributions could be regularly obtained. As he 
appears to have been inflexibly steady in the pursuit of 
his objects, he would not relinquish either the war, or his 
maxims of government ; and, when he perceived that the 
parliament, having granted a small supply, was proceed- 
ing to inquire into grievances, instead of furnishing such 
further aid, as he required, he put an end to its delibera- 
tions by an abrupt dissolution. He then resorted to a 
forced loan, and to a compulsory acceptance of the honour 
of knighthood, as expedients for enabling him to pro- 
secute the war without listening to the remonstrances of 
his subjects. The insufficiency of these resources how- 
ever compelled him, at the close of the first year of his 
reign, to assemble another parliament. 

Though some precaution had been employed for ex- 
cluding the most active opponents of the court, this 
assembly soon manifested its determination to attack the 
duke of Buckingham, as the grand author of the puUic 
grievances, and to render its power over the supplies 
instrumental to the public redress. The king imme- 
diately committed himself with his people on the great 
question of the constitution, declaring that he would not 
permit the conduct of any of his ministers to be subjected 
to parliamentary enquiry, and stating, as a sufficient jus- 
tification of the duke, that he had acted by his own 
orders. In the course of the discussion he distinctly 
denied the right of the parliament to exercise any such 
control over the administration of the government, even 
intimating that on its obsequiousness would depend the 
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continuance of a parliamentary constitution. The par- 
liament persisted in its efforts to procure the removal of 
the obnojiious minister ; the king was not less resolute 
in protecting his favourite against the complaints of the 
parliament; and another dissolution widened the breach 
between them, while a remonstrance framed by the com- 
mons, and a declaration issued by the king, began the 
appeal to the people. 

New, and more violent expedients than on the former 
dissolution, were then employed for exacting money. 
In disregard of a promise made to the parliament, a com- 
mission was issued for compounding with popish recu- 
sants ; and to enforce a loan soldiers were quartered on 
the refractory, the more obstinate of the higher classes 
were imprisoned', and those of the lower were enrolled 
in the army. The clergy were at the same time directed 
to inculcate, as a religious doctrine, the duty of yielding 
implicit obedience to the royal commands, a measure 
which increased the hostility of the Puritans to the esta- 
blished church. 

The necessities created by his foreign engagements, 
a^ravated by a war with France, in which the passions 
of the duke of Buckingham are supposed to have in- 
volved him^ soon compelled the king to resort to a third 



' To the (liKUBiioD, nhich aroae out of 
the a*e of the periiaDS to intprisaacil, we 
owe the cuntiuMed Bswitiou of the exemp- 
tion frinn ubilraiy ini[irisoniiiEut, u the 
light of Knglisli lubJKts, audits ultimafe 
i-stabliibuitiat by the itolute ufCUailBS 
II.— HaUua, vol. i, p. 524. 

' In hii neirutiation fuc tba mBhi^e 
ofthc kiox he had Wen templed to oHvT 
hi* own addn»80i tu the queen of France, 
who, it appeoia, had aim received (hose 
ofthe miniatrr.ciudinalRichelieu. When 
thererurt] !he duke was making prepora- 
tionii furunthei visit la Paris, the jraloug 
cardinal procured u meuage fnm the 



The diike, in a 



Ibioi 



tg, iofonning him that 



lie luuniey. 
mbling the 



romantic fiction, rather than the traoB- 
actioai orhiitory,»vurathat he would see 
the queen in cpitu of all the power of 
Fiance, and frum that moniunt detii- 
mjnetl to engage the two couotriei in hD»- 
tihtio.— Hume, vol. vi. [i. W9. By the 
niBinanageinuDtofthitwai, the command 
of which liud been intrualed tu him, the 
duke fell into pvat di^ace, and Bumel 
hot, on the authority uf llie earl uf Lau- 
derdale and the duke de Kuhon, rriiured 
thii miimanogenwnl to the same intrij^e. 
According to tliie account the cardinal 
Bicheheu pKTailed with the kiu^ of 
France, to cause hia queen to write a uod 
hrlter to the duke of Buckingham, aaaut- 
iog him that, U' be would tuaer RocheUe 
to fUl, bs ihould bsTc lene ta ean*^ 
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parliament for that more considerable aid, by which he 
might be enabled to secure an advantageous result To 
conciliate it, the persons imprisoned for refusing to con* 
tribute to the loan, were previously enlarged, but with 
so little operation on the public mind, that almost all 
were elected to serve in the new parliament. The former 
contests were accordingly renewed with augmented vip* 
lence. To assert the liberties, which they claimed as 
their inheritance, the commpns prepared a bill> which 
they named a petition of right^ as comprehending only 
liberties derived from their ancestors^ and not depending 
on the favour or concession of the crown* Thifi^ decisive 
proceeding the king first endeavoured to avert by the in*- 
terposition of the lords, and then to evade by a general 
and ambiguous answer ; but the commons were inflexible 
in their demand, and he was at length obliged to express 
consent in the accustomed form. A new disagreement 
arose, when they began to enquire into the several griev- 
ances, which had given occasion to this formal vindicatioo 
of the public rights. The parliament was on this account 
prorogued immediately after a supply had been granted, 
and was in the following year dissolved after a short 
session, when the king had already violated the petition 
of right by levying duties not authorised by statute ^^ and 



France. Disappointed by the non-per- 
formance of the condition, ne then resolved 
to prosecute the war with more vigour, 
but Just at that time fell by the stroke of 
an assassin. — Burnet, vol. 1. p. 28. 

' The grievances or abuses, to which it 
refers, are 1 . the exaction of money under 
tiie name of loans ; 2. the imprisonment 
of those who refUsed compliance ; 3. th« 
billeting of soldiers; and 4. commissions 
issued for trying military oflenders by 
martial law. 

*• * The duties of tonnage and pounds 
age were at first usually granted only for 
a stated term of years, as for two years ii| 
5 Rich. II.; but in Henry the sixth's 
time they were granted him for life by ti 
ftetute in the thirty-first yewr of hi$ reign | 



and again to Edward IV. for the f^an ^ 
his lite also : since which time they wt 
regularly granted to all his pnooesson fa 
life, sometimes at the first, lometiiiies at 
other subsequent parlSamentSi *tiU dn 
reign of Charles I., when, m the noUi 
historian expresses it, his minislen vws 
not sufficiently solicitous for a xenesal of 
this leg^l grant.* — Bladutone's Cooou 
book i. ch. viii. It appeers that Edffsn 
IV. snd all his successprs had been ptf- 
mitted to levy these duties from the caor 
mencemeuf s of their reiyns, though ' 
had not been granted by ths parbaiL 
--Pari. Hist., vol, viii. pp.339, 340. W 
however had been forbidden bff^^ 
founded on the petltiou pf right. 
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the privileges of parliament by imprisoning some of the 
most active members of the house of commons. 

The dissolution of this third parliament, which oc> 
curred about the end of the fourtli year of the reign of 
Charles, was succeeded by an interval of eleven years, 
in which this monarch felt himself discharged from the 
obligation of convening these obnoxious atisemblies ; nor 
did he afterwards resort to so disagreeable an expedient, 
but because ho had involved himself in a contest with 
bis subjects of Scotland, which he could not maintain 
without the assistance of the English legislature. The 
scheme of arbitrary power, which he had originally pro- 
posed to realize with the aid of a parliament, he in this 
interval determined to execute without its co-operation. 
When the poignard of an assassin had deprived him of 
his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, he found in Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the earl of Strafford, a 
more powerful agent of his ambition, and at the same 
time a more odious object of the public indignation. 
Laud also, who had been from the beginning of his reign 
a confidential adviser in the affairs of religion, preserved 
an uncontrolled influence over his mind. These two 
counsellors, of whom the former, haughty and violent by 
bis natural character, was ready and forward in every 
plan of despotism, and the latter, though not disposed to 
become a Roman Catholic, was however eager to intro- 
duce ceremonials offensive to the Puritans", and favoured 
4 doctrine'*, which they unjustly considered as connected 

" A lieh anil large enitiGx, embroi- " llie ilociTine of Armimua, which 

dered with gold and silver, in a fail piece amon^ ProtestBots «bb oppoaaJ lo that of 

of aiTBS, WM hiinf; up in hia majealy'i Caliin. Aa the rtformatiun had been 

chapel over thu Khar, to which the tha,\i' maintained un the dvaial uf the meril of 

lain* were orderrd to mtke their beiit nil humun peirurmances, the doctiinii of 

bows, Laud hiioielf letting the example. Arminiui, that the Deity will reward 

Picturee alio were let up in chiicchea, men rtccordiii^lulheir wutlta, though not 

eonwcrationa were uwd aflerthe Romith for any merit belnn^ngli) the 



'Hairia, pp, 190, lyl. cbun^ of Rome. 'The aicbbiahup,' says 



et, and cupei went wiim at the sa- sideied by many ai aj>pruxrni sting 
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with popery, aided and encouraged him in every mear 
sure, which could widen the breach between him ai 
his subjects, and hasten the crisis of the government. 

Among the political grievances, which in this peri* 
of avowed despotism exasperated the public mind, oi 
of the most remarkable, especially as it plainly indicated 
the disposition of the king to establish an arbitrary go- 
vernment, was the appointment of Sir Thomas Went 
worth to the presidency of the north, accompanied 1^ 
numerous instructions violating, or exceeding, the est* 
blislied laws. But the measure, which most direct^ 
affected the public interest and feeling, was the famoi 
exaction of ship-money. This exaction was unsucces 
fully resisted by Hampden, in an appeal to the laws i 
his country. The alarm however attending the pervei 
administration of the judicial power, thus trani 
into an engine of despotism, instead of being 
of the liberty and property of the people, sei _^^^^ 
than any other provocation, to unite with the PuritaS 
those who were sincerely zealous for the preservation 
the public interests, and thus to combine a formidablt 
opposition to the royal pretensions. The single prece^ 
dent, which could be pleaded, was the contribution of 
armed shipping, furnished by the maritime towns to Eli- 
zabeth, when the armada of Spain had excited great ami 
general apprehension. The demand of Charles 
justified only by vague and insufficient pretexts ; it vfdi, 
in disregard of the enactment founded on the petition 
right, a rateable assessment of money ; and it was in tl 
second year extended over every part of the kingdoi 




Clarendot), ' had nil his WU cmiaently 
□ppoaed Cslvin'i doctrine in these cr- 
trovenies, befiiiu t 






re miuiir«itcd thu contntf in Ui4 
|iiiLmlioni luul writings than moil nml 
done ; nnd it may be the oUiiir foBBd I 
wu [UHen nonccoi, or mil oiBniuD&hKari] moii; Hvera and rigoniin uos* fi 
of; anil thKrefore, fbr want cf uiothec him, fur their prup&gktine (bat cdua 
nune, Uiey had allodhim a pspint, which ii({ainiit him.'— BiM. of the RcbeUiuD,) 
nobody beliered him to Iii;, uid be bail i. ]>. 93, 
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instead of being, like the aid afforded to Elizabeth, 
limited to maritime and trading towns. 

The war with France, which had been wantonly under- 
taken, was terminated without difficulty. That with 
Spain had been in reality abandoned from the time, 
when the war with France was commenced, the Spaniards 
also, contented with not being attacked, having refrained 
from any enterprises against the English dominions. 
Being thus at peace with foreign nations, being freed from 
the domestic embarrassment of a parliament, and having 
during three or four years accustomed his English subjects 
to regard his will as the law, Charles deemed this a favour- 
able opportunity for completing the scheme of reducing 
the church of Scotland to an entire conformity with the 
ecclesiastical establishment of England, which had been 
begun by his father. He accordingly proceeded to rouse 
the Scots into action, by an attempt at once the most 
offensive to their sentiments and habits, and the most 
alarming to the puritanic party of his English subjects, 
and thus prepared the train, the explosion of which was 
afterwards to overwhelm in one common destruction his 
own person and the constitutions of his three kingdoms. 

The king had already alienated the nobles of Scotland, 
by his imperfectly successful efforts to accomplish a 
resumption of the impropriated tithes and benefices'^ the 



" ' At the refunnatiDQ do pcoviiion 
had been rnnde for thi; dur)^ till a thiril 
of tliB bentjfict* retained by tbe jiopish in- 
c'unbentB win upproptial^ lur tbvii tup- 
poft When the munaitu: bnQBikei ucre 
loipruprialeil, ui urecli.'d tuli> tempuriil 
lonl»hip«, thu tliird» were frM|U«iilly ili«- 



nlher iuadeijua 



Ihirdi 






ftast^ni'd tn the bishups, and the main' 
tenoaco i>r Lhe derfjy within each diuct!»e 
was iotruated tu iht^ii core. On the ax- 
peditian of Jamea to Scotland, u cum- 
mittee of pailiuneut wu fint appuuited, 



to allot a stipendiary provision to each 
ministei frutn the tithes of his paribh, 
moderile, yet not inadequate tu the.timea ; 
but frgiQ the intereated policy of Ihe com- 
roisaiouen the poverty of the clergy won 
neither relieved, nor their dependence 
nlleviated^Lain^,ToLi.pp.yt,92. The 
reaumptiun of Ihe improprUle titbea from 
Ihe ooblea was favonred by the land- 
hoidiTs.irbo had been upprBkaed by tlieir 
rapacity ; hut. thot]){h Ihe latler had Ihua 
acquired ati);ht to >uu fur a vijuatiuii, or 
noi/w, and, uulrni when apprupriated to 
ecclesListica, to purchon at u valuation of 
nine yean the tithus of their own eatatea, 
Ihtiy were aeldom able to cop« with tha 
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operation of which was afterwards visible in the union of 
the nobles with the presbyterian adversaries of the crown, 
The war of Germany bad also provided a military sobool 
of officers for that people, which was soon to act upon 
the government of England, some of their troops'*, which 
in the beginning of that war had served in the Danish 
army, having enlisted themselves in the service of Swe^ 
den under the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus, and others 
having been sent to bis assistance by CharleSp in the 
hope of effecting the restitution of the palatinate t 

Having discontinued parliaments in jSpgland^ Charlei 
was not disposed to yield in Scotland to such an assem* 
bly, which, though it had granted a supply with unpre- 
cedented liberality, had resisted and rejected a proposal 
of confirming the ecclesiastical innovations introduced 
by his father. The articles ^^, which had been indeed 
rejected, were notwithstanding declared to have been 
approved, and the parliament was dissolved, wheUf AS 
was usual, it had sat but two days, one for electing the 
lords of articles ^^ the other for confirming or rejecting 
the determinations, which thi$ committee had prepared, 
The national sentiment of religion was immediately after^ 
wards yet more alarmed by the Arminian doctrine, which 
the younger prelates were induced by Laud tp inculcate 



nobles, on account of the tediousness of 
litigation and the scarcity of money. If 
this arrangf^ment had been effected, a 
revenue of six per cent, out of all tithes 
was to have been reserved to the crown, 
which also acquired a right of redeeming 
at a valuation of ten years the rents of 
the lapds of the church, but was through 
poverty unable to make these purchases. 
— Laing, vol. i. p. 93 — 96. By the con- 
stitution of the church of Scotland, as 
confirmed at the union, the stipends of 
ministers are settled by the parliament, 
to be paid by the heritorgy or persons re- 
p>iving the tithes. — Mem. of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 328. Lond., \7\7. 
^ Laingi voL L p. 97. 



" The article most strenuously contested 
was one, which empowered the king to 
regulate the habits of elergvnieQ, asthis 
would authorise the intromiction of tin 
surplice and the cope. — Ibid., p. 109. 

^ A stratagem waa •mploycd fer se- 
curing the election of this important eoa- 
mittee. The prelates, named oy the ckaa- 
cellor, selected the nobles, wlie coneorrad 
with them in choosing hurfesws ud 
lesser barons from the remaining estsle. 
—Ibid., p. 101. It is probable that ths 
lords of articles were originally anpoioted 
by the sovereign, with the aenstaaoe per- 
haps of the nobles attending the eeurt. 
They were aftefwards eleetea by ths pi^ 
lipment, and opaasted of an Mail m» 
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in their sermons'^. To complete the irritation, which 
goaded the Scots to resistance, the trial and condemna- 
tion of lord Balmerino, for merely having in his pos- 
session a copy of a petition, whicli, to avoid the displea- 
sure of the king, had been suppressed without hayiuff 
been presented, strongly admonished the people to seek 
their security in a renewal of that confederation against 
the crown, which had been frequently formed by their 
ancestors. 

In a nation thus outraged in their civil constitution, 
alarmed by the officious promulgation of a religious doc- 
trine repugnant to their principles, and taught to believe 
that the perverted administration of justice had left them 
without any other security, than that which they could 
procure for themselves, Charles proceeded to prosecute 
an enterprise, from which James had been compelled to 
desist, the introduction of a liturgy and canons corre- 
sponding to those of the English church '^. The new 
liturgy, offensive as the innovation was in itself, was ren- 
dered yet more irritating by some injudicious chauges. 
The prelates of Scotland '"having required that a distinct 
liturgy should be prepared for their country, as more 
suitable to the dignity of an independent nation than a 
mere transcript of that of England, some slight alterations 
were introduced ; but, perhaps in a persuasion that the 

bir out of each nUts, moat camiaanly of 
ngttt Utaponi and eight ipiiitiul loril*, 
oteigla ri'liraiivutalivi'i) uf uucun^ha, auil 
oTlhc i>Ii;ht kkM utiutnof tha ciuirn. 



"■ 

tcr* fur l)>e [uirlikinuint, uuil Ihey eonsii- 

C\ui)y lufBKiiiieil a iwtC^i'"' hebte An- 
t), tbe duIjIiu liuiiiK iti ihnui tinwi 
UBt»t>ei)l uf the fuiuiii, auil iuca{)al>lH uf 
tlw lUtaila, of lauliamcalBry pn>ew<lliiK>f 
— Bubfitnaa, vul, j. pii. tj], ii. 

" In uiuirly pL-riwlDrihe refannnluia 
tlie onlur of Geneva appeus tu bavi been 
adcpled in Scotland for public i>anhi]i ; 
Hi prnyen hovevei wen propuwil onljr M 



ivud, «iul 
■ uuiCirm Yuiugy unil Ciinous |in:iwnid fu 
the church i but, on Bccuiint uf Ibii o|>]hi- 
iiciou uiveii la lliu urticka of I'urth, the 
uucutiun of ihu ordiir kbi auHjiunilud 
(lurine tbu nigu of Jamvt. II win rv- 
vuined when (:]i^l(^t| vuitud ScutLand. 
TIh) cuuiiu uraitt tluo oumpilitd Woctt 
Ihu lituruy cinild bu [intpwed, uiU nb- 
wirdly anjainad thu lUM of a li'utgy out 
yet coninowd — Ibid., iip. 1 13, ) 14. 

" iLiii,pp. 114, ua. 
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church of Rome, though corrupted, was yet the mother- 
church, to which Protestants by mutual concessions 
might ultimately be reconciled, it unfortunately happened, 
that these alterations were so many approaches to the 
Roman missal ^. 

The sudden violence of an old woman began the con- 
test ^^ ; a tumult of the populace was followed by a regular 
association of persons of every rank ; and the institution 
of the tables^ y to which the council had inadvertently 
assented, gave strength and stability to their union. 
Though Charles, by attempting to introduce his liturgy 
without the consent either of the parliament or of the 
assembly of the church, had endeavoured to subvert at 
once the political and the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
state, he had provided no force to support the execution 
of his project ; and unable to enforce it by arms, though 
resolved not to relinquish it, he eventually transferred to 
the tables the entire authority of the council. To discon- 
cert the intrigues of the court, and to render their own 
union more intimate and permanent, the confederates 
proposed the memorable renewal of the national covenant, 
which had been first formed in the commencement of the 
reformation, and had been twice repeated in its progress. 



^ In celebrating the eucharist the 
priest passed from the northern side of 
the table to the front with his hack to the 
con^jp^gation ; the consecration of the 
elements was performed by a prayer ex- 
pressive of the real presence; and the 
elevation of the elements bore the charac- 
ter of an actual oblation then made by 
the priest. — L^°g} vol. i. pp.115, 116. 
Mr. Hallam attributes the alterations 
wholly to the desire of Laud to prepare 
the way for similar chanires in England. 
— Vol. ui. p. 427. 

** Villain, said she, dost thou say mass 
at my lug ? And she immediately threw 
at the head of the dean the stool, on which 
the had sat. — Laing, vol. i. p. 119. 

^ As the late tumults were ascribed to 
the confluence of persons, who hud re- 



sorted to Edinburgh to supplicate the 
council against the liturgy, the suppli- 
cants, who had returned thither in mudi 
increased numbers, availed themaelves of 
the fair pretext thus afforded for apiioint* 
ing a few to act as representatives of the 
whole body. A proportion of the nobility 
was first appointed, and from each coun^ 
two of the gentry, from each presbyteiy 
and borough one or more of the cieigy 
and burgesses, were selected as onninis- 
sioners for their respective orders. "Hus 
body, which was distinguished by tbt 
name of the tablet, was divided into sub- 
ordinate tables, to attend when required; 
over whose separate deliboations a gene- 
ral table of four from each of the otbos 
was appointed to preside. — Ibid., pp^ 1^) 
126. 
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Within two months almost all Scotland entered into this 
solemn engagement, with an additional declaration of 
hostility to the liturgy, the canons, and episcopacy", the 
original covenant having been opposed only to the church 
of Rome. 

The renewal of the covenant was followed by a series 
of negotiations, which ended in open hostilities. The 
king, destitute of a force to oppose the league", neg- 
lected to dissolve it by timely concession ; the assembly, 
when at length permitted to meet, proceeded from oppo- 
sing the liturgy to attack the prelates ; and the preser- 
vation of the episcopal order in Scotland appeared to 
Charles a sufficient reason for collecting abodyof English 
forces, and marching them against his Scotish subjects- 
It was the good fortune of these countries to fight their 
own quarrel with little interposition from foreign nations. 
The neighbouring states of the continent, being nearly 
balanced in the struggle of Austria and France, felt little 
interest in the domestic contention of these islands, and 
furnished but inconsiderable assistance to any of the par- 
ties®. The contest was therefore a domestic struggle of 
the yet ill-adjusted members of a complex govern- 
ment, and therefore most fitted to produce a favourable 
result. 

After an ineffectual attempt to carry on the Scotish 
war without resorting to an English parliament for aid, 
the king found himself reduced to the embarrassing 
alternative of either conceding all the pretensions of his 



' Clwen<loD, voL L p. 111. Lainj;, 
Tol-i.p. 135. 

" ' A tioop of hone anil a regiiiEDt of 
foot had picv«nted all that folIowtJ, or 
ratber hod by all appeatnnce eHtablJBlied 
au oibitrory gavernment in Uwl kinic- 
Jom.'— Burner, vol. i. p. 17. 

" Fiance, ftom policy, bad fomented 
the GiKt iIiHinlGrs iu Sculliuid; hail wat 
over arms to (he IrJKli icbeb; and con- 



tinued to give counlenanie to the English 
jiarliairent ; Spain, from bi^ry, fur- 
nished the Iriah with sotnc aupplim uf 
money and araia. The prince of unin)(e, 
doiely allied to the crown, encouragod 
English officer*, who served in the Low 
CouDlries, to enlist in the Mng'i army : 
the Scotch uSicers, who hart been formed 
in Germany, cbieBj took part with the 
parliament. — Hume, lo). vt. p. I>48. 
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irritated subjects iti the one kingdom, 6i* Wstdriiig in th6 
bthdr that parliatnentary constitution, which after re- 
peated ruptures had been during eleven years wholly 
disused. It is certain however*^, notwithstanding the 
contrary assertion of Hume, that the king might even 
then have formed art administration in England of the 
popular leaders, all of whom had agreed to establish the 
revenue, and one of whom, the earl of Bedford, had un- 
dertaken the preservation of the earl of Strafford '^. But 
Charles would neither satisfy the Scots, nor intrust the ad- 
ministration of England to the popular leaders. On the 
contrary, as if desirous of uniting the disaffected of both 
countries iii one common bond of apprehension, he 
alarmed the opposition in each parliament by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to subject the leadem to his Vengeance. Itt 
Scotland he endeavoured to arrest the marquesses of 
Argyle and Hamilton, an attempt apparently so desul- 
tory^, that it has been characteristically denominated 
the incident ; in England he impeached lord Kimboltoil 
and five members of the house of commons, and rashly 
and unconstitutionally endeavoured to execute in person 
the arrest of the latter, a measure regarded by all the 
historians as the immediate occasion of the subsequent 
disorders^. 

Thus the domestic war with Scotland Completed what 
the foreign wars with Spain and France had begun, and 
the reign of Charles appears to have been one connected 
series of action, all the parts of which had a Common 
tendency to excite against him the resistance of his sub- 
jects. His earlier wars, though but faintly prosecuted, 
had involved him in difficulties, which served him &s 

" Laibg, vol. i. p. 204^ vol. 1. pp. 21 0, 21 1, 254. 

"^ The negotiation failed, beca\i8« thd " ^^^^t vol. i. p. 206. 

king required fhe pteaervation of Straf- • Clarendon^ Vol. ii. pp* 37f . SfflL 

ford, as a service to be performed previ-^ Whitelock's Meinorials, p. 51. Losd^ 

ously to thtir appoinkiBieAt.-'CVBafiavdoti^ 168& Hume, troL ti. p. 912L 
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pretexts for exertions of arbitrary power in exacting sup- 
plies ; and his struirglcs with the Scots, while it reduced 
him to a dependence on the English parliament, brongtit 
a whole people into co-operation with the discontented 
of hia English subjects, of whom some were prepared for 
the junction by a similarity of religious opinion, and all 
respected the Scots as a nation contending in the same 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

The natural consequences of the measures adopted by 
the king in Scotland, were the renovation of the presby- 
terian system and the commencement of military opera- 
tions*. An assembly of the church, to which Charles 
had most reluctantly consented, was convened in the 
year 1G38 ; to control the clergy, who might either be 
obsequious to the prelates, or domineering in regard to 
the laity, lay-elders were again introduced ; and the 
assembly, strengthened by the support of the nobility 
and chief gentry, proceeded, in utter disregard of a dis^ 
solution, to abolish the episcopal order with all the 
accompanying institutions and regulations. Charles im- 
mediately prepared to reduce the refractory assembly by 
arms, and the Scots made every preparation in their 
power to resist the forces of the king. The earlier plan 
of the Scots was limited to a defensive war, and it is said 
that they were tempted to advance into England in the 
year 1640 by an artifice of lord Saville^', who produced 
an engagement with forged subscriptions of the most 
considerable men in England, promising a junction. 

The parliament, which Charles convened in England 
at the rupture with the Scots, was precipitately dissolved ; 
but the necessity of his affairs soon compelled him to 
assemble another, which has been distinguished in his- 
tory by the name of the long parliament. Meet- 
ing in such circumstances, the new parliament could 

" Lamg,V(d.Lp.l41->149. Buinet, voL i. p. 20. *' Bumat, voL i. p. 16, 
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not fail to adopt some decisive measures of oppo6itioq« 
The angry dissolution of four parliaments^ the violatioii 
of their necessary privileges^ the long discontinuance <^ 
such assemblies, the arbitrary exaction of supplies, the 
perversion of the judicial power, and the violence offered 
to the religious sentiments of the nation, both in the 
severity exercised upon Presbyterians, and the indul- 
gence granted to Roman Catholics^ all presented thern^ 
selves as grievances demanding speedy and .effectual 
redress. The presence of a Scotish army v?ithin the 
kingdom, claiming the redress of similar grievances, and 
professing a disposition to co-operate for the attainment 
of the same objects, assured the parliament of a s>upport, 
which the king had already found himself unable to with- 
stand. 

The first measures of the long parliament were directed 
against those, who were considered as the instigators and 
chief agents of the public grievances. The earl of Straf- 
ford and archbishop Laud were accordingly impeached 
of high treason, Scotish commissioners having. stipulated 
with others of England for both prosecutions^, and 
uniting with the English commons in the accusation of 
the prelate. 

In the case of the duke of Buckingham, who had been 
the favourite and minister of Charles from the commence- 
ment of his reign until his own death, or during about 
three years and a half, the removal from the person and 
councils of the king appears to have been all which was 
in contemplation with the party opposed to the coort 
Against the earl of Strajfford, who had succeeded him, a 
far more violent spirit actuated the commons, and it was 
resolved to bring him to the block. His superior capa- 
city^, alarming the popular leaders, induced theni tB 
anticipate against him the severity, which they feared; 

* Lting, ToL i, p. 186. •• Ibid^ p. ftOOk- 

. ) ': 
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that he was a deserter from the popular cause, enhanced 
the guilt of the long series of arbitrary measures, which 
he had dictated : and it happened that he had incurred 
the hatred also of the two other kingdoms connected with 
England^, the Scots regarding him and Laud as the 
advisers of the hostilities against them, and the Irish 
charging him with various acts of oppression in his 
government of their country. 

The commons of England, unable to procure the con- 
demnation of the earl of Straflbrd by a regular proceed- 
ing, resorted to the expedient of a bill of attainder, to 
which the king reluctantly assented^. Of this assent 
the king bitterly repented, declaring at his own execution, 
that he considered the death, which he was then to suffer, 
as the just judgment of God for his acquiescence. The 
death of the minister appears indeed to have been a step 
in the progress towards the consummation of the disorder 
of the government, which was accomplished in the death 
of the king. Elizabeth, by the execution of the Scotish 
queen, had set the example of the trial and punishment 
of a sovereign, though not by her own subjects, nor for 
her conduct in her own government. In the trial and 
condemnation of the earl of Strafford* a new species of 

1%, which vu a vay unluDiIsame ^ivinR 



" Hume.vul. vi. rp. 40-(, 405. 

" Ulie quesn ii[i[«!b™ to have been 
toy ilirectly accenury lo hii cuDdemiiB- 
tion. ' It wru catried lo lh« qucca, » if 
HoUii (in s ncpnUlioii with the oppottta 
nucty) bait engai^dthatthu eular Stntf- 
fonl ihgiild icciue her, and diicuTer all 
be kumr : ao the queea not only ilivnted 
tliB kinif from going to tlie parliament, 
cliso|cui|{ the ipeech Into a inewa|;a all 
vtrit with the kiDg'i own haini, anil sent 
to the houia of Inrdt by the prince of 
Walei, whidi Hallei had aaid wouki 
have pcrhap* done aiiwell,t1iB king bvinf; 
apt tu i|ioU thin^ by an unacceptabla 
manner; liut to Ibe wonder uf lhi> whole 
varld ibt queen prerailed with him to 
«dd that mean poslictipt, If he ««.( die, 
it vtre charilf (a itpntve tUm (HI Salur- 
VOL. 111. 
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cuiirt-twcly was plainly igainat it: andw 
he fell truly by the quaen'a meani.' — 
lluni>!t,vul.i. p. 3(1. 

•■ The crimB of endeBvoHtinij to aub- 
vert the fundainmlal laws bein); then fbr 
the first timu declared lo be IruuBondlile. 
It hu been ivpre>aiited that a clauie waa 
iudoiluced into this bill of attainder, 
maeting that it ahould never be drawn 
into precedent ; but that dauia rulatud 
only to uicigoii in inferior courts, king 
expreued in the followine word). ' pru- 
vided that uo juilgo ur judge*, juities or 
junticei whatsuevtr, shall adjudge, or in- 
terim:!, any act or thing lo he Ireawn, nor 
beiu, ur delunniue, auy treason, ia any 
1? 
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treason, applicable to a sovereign equally as to a minis- 
ter, was invented for the occasion. From this the progress 
was not long to the execution of the sovereign. The 
charge of levying war against the parliament was not 
very different from that, on which his minister had suf- 
fered death ; and a high court of justice, erected by the 
triumphant commons, was but an improvement of the bill 
of attainder, which their importunity had before extorted 
from the other members of the legislature. 

A more immediate result of this impeachment, which 
was directly subversive of the constitution, was that it 
gave occasion to the law, by which it was ordained that 
the parliament should not be dissolved without the cod-' 
sent of the two houses. The ostensible pretext was'' 
that those, who had lent money to the government for 
satisfying the Scotish army, would not be satisfied ia 
regard to their security, if the existence of the parlii* 
ment were uncertain. The real motive was an appre- 
hension of an intention of the king to dismiss the parlia-* 
ment, and then to exercise his vengeance on those who 
had opposed the government. The consent given by the 
king has been with probability ascribed to the shame 
and alarm, caused by the discovery of a plot for bringing 
the army from the north to overawe the parliament, and 
save the impeached minister. 

With the exception of the attainder of Strafford, it ha§ 
been admitted, even by Hume^, that the earlier measures 
of this parliament were eminently beneficial. The abo- 
lition of the two great engines of tyranny, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the courts of star-chamber^ and of high- 



other manner, than he, or they, should, 
or ought, to have done,hefore the making 
of this act.' — Welwood's Memoirs, p. 47. 
^ Hallam,vol. ii. p. 153—156. Bur- 
net has ascribed to the influence of the 
queen the consent given by the kins: to 
the act for protecting the parliament m>m 

the (liMolutioQ ; ^o\. i> ^< 19, 



•• Vol. vi. p. 466. 

^ The couit of itar-chunbtr, ^ASA 
was of very ancient original, rccttfcd ill 
modem form from a statute of the tfairi 
vearof Henry VII. Its power was mwk 
increased by Wolsey in the reign ti 
Henry VIII., and yet more by snccci'* 
log fOToeigivr^BlidKiImM M(X^*^ 
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coramission*'; tlie suppression of all other irregular 
jurisdictions, particularly of the two councils of the north 
and of Wales'" ; the establishment of the independence 
of the judges, a measure adopted and re-enacted after 
the revolution ; a law ordaining that a parliament should 
be assembled at least once in three years"; and the 
formalprohibitionoftheassessment of ship-money; tliese 
are measures so constitutional, and so directly advan- 
tageous, that no diversity of opinion can well be supposed 
to exist on the subject. And when it is considered, that 
some of these important regulations", with others pecu- 
Harly demanded by local circumstances, were about the 
same time adopted by the parliament of Scotland, it must 
appear with how little reason the historian has ventured 
to assert", that the disorders in Scotland entirely, and 
those in England mostly, proceeded from a puritanic 
abhorrence of a religious ritual. In regard to England 

«lx. Pail. Hist., vol, i*. p. 229—230. 
TIm Same Ii derived by Blukitnue from 
a Hebrew word, lAetAr, ExgniiyiDg a cave- 
HBH/, tiie contraeU of the Jews being or- 
dered to be depuutrd in cettun plucei, 
thu moit consideriible of which wa« pro- 
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sradud by A statute of the fiiatyoai of the 
leiga of p:liia)H!tb, in the place of a 
Isr)^ jurisdiction, wtiich had betia exec- 
dsed under the nuthotily of the iiope. It 
was iotBiided for the due reguJatiua of 
the chutch ; biit the woids, by which it 
was constituted, were so );enera1, thai the 
power of the eammisnoDen beeBinc pjinoat 
despatic. — Blackstoae, hook iii. ch. iii. 

*' Thucouucilof thenorth.Muetituted 
iathe thirly.fint yeu of Hunry VIll., 
was occasioned by six insurrections in the 
Doithem cuunliBt. which had tulloHcd the 
suppression of religious hoiises. In the 
niga ut James I. the commission of the 
TiKsidenl directed, that it should observe 
uiilriietiotu then issued, instead of nro- 
cwdinje as befure, acconlinc to the law 
oftheTaod- Anew instniction wasisjued 
to the eiitl of Stmfiord, nimiiriiig Ihnt 
the court should observe oil the ordi- 
tUtfSf ttdd detuminfttwiu, wbkb were, 



. ifi7— 2ti9. The council c 
Wales was iastituti-d by the statute of tha 
thirty-fourth of Henry Vlll. It pre. 
tended to a jurisdiction over the four 
bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Salop. — Hallam, voL i. p. 
448. 

" WheD the hill for prohibiting the 
dissolution of the long parliament, wM 
sent to the lords, it was there proposed, 
in reference to this law, to limit 1(9 opera- 
lioa to two yean, but the coromouB ad- 
hered to their oripnal propositioa. — < 

Hsltam, vol.ii.p. 155. 

" The abrogation of the high-cominis- 
■ion, the prohibition of arbitrary procla- 
mations, the regulation of the privy 
council, and the insbtution of triennial 
parliamenta, were enacted by the Scutiih, 
as by tho English pailiBnienL The mea- 
sures ot refunnalion peculiarly belonging 
to Scotland were the suppreiiion of tha 
lords of articles, and the introduction of 
r<.-nri!*entati»i of the lesser baions, as a 
Ihiid estate, to supply the place of the 
absent lireUles.— LaiDi;, vol. i- pp. 163, 
203, 203. 

•* Umte, Toll »i. p. 429, 
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indeed it has been recorded by lord Clarendon**, that St 
John rejoiced at the dissolution of the parliament^ which 
had immediately preceded the long parliament, because 
h could never have been brought to do what he conceived 
to be necessary ; and that even the long parliament j when 
the extirpation of episcopacy was first pressed upon the 
house of commons by a petition, could only be induced, 
after a long debate, to determine that the petition should 
not be rejected. 

But, though puritanism was not the great and almost 
exclusive cause of the movements of this period, it roust 
be considered as an exciting principle, hy which the 
public zeal for freedom was stimulated to action ; and 
when, in a combination of favourable circumstances, it 
had urged the mass of the people so far, as a concern for 
constitutional freedom would have authorised them to 
proceed, it is natural that it should have acquired so 
much influence, as to impel them a yet greater length, 
even to the subversion of that constitution^ which was 
originally the object of the struggle. The effort, which 
overcame the resistance of the royal power, was in this 
manner continued to its suppression. A political ex* 
perience of the mischiefs of extreme measures was yet 
wanted, to enable the people of England to fix with a 
judicious moderation the landmarks of their rights amidst 
the alternations of contending factions. 

It accordingly soon appeared, that the parliament was 
not to be satisfied with the provisions, by which the pub- 
lic grievances had been redressed. The lower howsfi 
began to question the title of the bishops to sit in par- 
liament, a question indeed favourably entertained by all, 
who wished to lessen the royal influence in the house of 
lords : ^ an act was procured, as has been mentioned, pro- 

^ Clanmdon, vol. i.pp. 140, 203. numerous than at presenf, Hw bfahipi 
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liibiting the dissolution of the parliament without its own 
concurrence, which in effect dethroned the king by ren- 
derinu^ the parliament independent: and the commons 
began to prepare a forma] remonstrance on the state of 
the kingdom, which recapitulated the grievances already 
remedied, and was therefore manifestly designed to effect 
a final rupture with the crown. 

The bishops, whose right of sitting in parliament was 
questioned in the year 1G40, were two years afterwards 
excluded, and thus the political capacity of one of the 
orders of the state was annihilated. This measure was 
facilitated, and probably expedited, by the indiscretion 
of some of the bishops themselves. In the year 1G4I, 
when thev were subjected to alarming insults from the 
tumultuous crowd assembled about Westminster and 
M'^hitehall, twelve of them most unwisely protested 
against all resolutions, which should pass during their 
enforced absence, and thereby drew upon themselves 
from the commons an impeachment for high treason, in 
having endeavoured to invalidate the authority of the 
legislature. The impeachment seems to have been for- 
gotten in the public confusion; but the vengeance of 
the commons was in the following year inflicted upon the 
whole order by their exclusion from the parliament, to 
which the king consented, persuaded by the queen", 
who hoped thereby to facilitate her own escape from the 
kmgdom. 

In this crisis of the government of England the un- 
happy politics of Ireland entered into the combination. 
Though the Roman Catholics of Ireland attached them- 
selves to the support of the crown, the impulse, which 

upper houie, and frequently caused Iboni evil geaiua of ChuUi. Burnet bof de- 

to bu diteclly 0[i[«H;il In IhoiB ut the icribecl her as a. Bonian of no judpnent, 

luwer. — tisjiiii, vol. ii.p. 31)9. but by the liveliiivsa of het diacoiiras 

') CliiTvudun, vul. i. !>• 'ISS. This making alwayi>& peat luiprekUDn un Ibe 

pdncBM If poan indeed to ban been the kin);, — Vol i.p. 19- , . . .^ 
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they gave at this time, decided the straggle in favour of 
the parliament. An insurrection of that party, for which 
their leader pleaded a pretended commission from the 
king**, occurring in the year 1641, at the moment when 
the commons of England were seeking pretexts for a 
rapture with the crown, was an event the most favour- 
able to the views of the latter, which the imaginatioD 
could have devised. All the representations which they 
had made concerning the indulgence shown to Roman 
Catholics, appeared then to be justified ; all their sus- 
picions of the arbitrary designs of the king to be con- 
firmed. Charles was unable to withstand the torrent of 
the public opinion, and to free himself as much as pos« 
sible from the imputations cast upon him, committed to 
the parliament the care of Ireland. 

The commons, availing themselves of the hasty con- 
cession, assumed, in violation of the constitution, an 
executive authority. A formal rupture with the crown 
being however still necessary for affording a free oppor- 
tunity for their meditated encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, the remonstrance, which had been partly 
prepared, was completed and passed, though aflter a very 
long debate*®^ and by a majority of only eleven voices. 
By the publication of the remonstrance the 'appeal was 
at length formally made to the people. ISd A^isive was 
this measure esteemed, that Oliver Cromwell declared 
that, if it had been rejected, he would have quitted Eng- 
land for ever. 

• Though the goverament of Irelaii^ had been tranquil 
from the conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, or during 
almost forty years, causes had been operating through all 

** Sir Phelim 0*Neal, at his execution the same time explained how he hid d^ 

in the year 1652, distinctly and solemnly ceived his folio weh^ Myinfp that be kt^ 

denied, that he had ever receiyed any affixed to a fptged commuuon a fnd 

such commission from the king, though seal, which Had oeen torn tnm * P*^ 

tempted by an offer of being restored to found in plundering the castle of (&uk- 

his estate and libeity-) it h« could i^toduce mont.'^-L^and, vef iiL pp; ISO, 394, JBi 
any material and authen^ci^iraQl. 1^« «X ^ '^viVl^LSal.^ toL z. pp. 48| 49. 
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this interval to produce the catastrophe, which so criti- 
cally connected the agitations of the two countries. The 
plantation formed by James in the northern province", 
however beneficial in its general tendency, had excited 
considerable discontent, not merely as it avowedly de- 
prived the former proprietors of a large portion of their" 
ancient possessions, but also as it subjected them to the 
fraudulent oppressions of inferior af^ents, in regard to 
those portions, which they had been permitted to retain. 
The discontent thus excited^' had been extended by the 
insincerity, with which the favourable concegsiona, pro- 
mised by Charles in the beginning of his reign, were 
afterwards evaded, especially as it appeared that one 
motive of this evasion was the design of lord Strafford to 
subvert the title to every estate in Connaught, that he 
might accomplish the plan of a western plantation", 
which James had been induced to relinquish. The arbi- 
trary and violent administration of this chief governor"*^, 
though productive of much public advantage in a country 
little accustomed to a regular enforcement of the laws. 



** LeUnd, vol. ill. pp. 8S, SO. 

°^ Ib;(L Thebti Conctusionaj which wera 
named gram, wtre very numifious, uul 
would tute [emiidied tho variuui abuse) uf 
thclcuh j^Vcrnmtnt. The moil importiuit 
««[e, Ihal whereby the subjects were se- 
cured in the quiet eiijoyment of their Undi, 
bf limiting the Idol's title (D lixly yean; 

Q prActise in Iha 

_ ,no.th«f»lleBi- 
<f the oalh or supremscy; 
■nrl that which silmittvd the inbiibitaDti 
of Connaught to Tnnke s new entalment 
of thair palent*. The kin^ appcan to 
have been iasini-eiH iu regard la lh<m. 
They were tranmiitled to tlw lord-depuly 
to be eoulirined in a parLiameut, fur hold- 
ing which a day wiu named by the king. 
A> Ihia procerdin); vivlated Ibe law of 
Poynings, which required that a eertificii- 
tiDnofcauiea and coiuideralionslur hold- 
ing a purliament ihauld haie been pre- 
irioukly nwda by tho Igntilepaly sod 



council of Ireland, lbs writg of n 
were prunounced to be illegal ami void. 
No new writs howeTCT were blued, not 
was any other time ossiKned fur a legal 
■nd regular conTentiun of the ]ritib par- 
liament, though a lalunlaiy contributiDii 
of one hundred and twenty thousnnd 
pounds had been accepted u the price of 
Ihe favoui-i tu lie coDferred. Lord StraT- 
ford proceeded tu lubvert the title to 
every estate in Connaught. — Ibid, vol. ii, 
V.4S3— 488; vol. iii. pp. 30, ■i\. The 
gracu were again transmitted in tba 
■umnier of the year 1641, but the lordi 
Juiticei contrived to elude Ihem by ad- 
jauttung the parliament, >a that Ibej' 
could not then be pa.iaed, and the peaea 
of Ireland woain the interval interrupted 
by rebellion.— LeLuid, vul. iii. p. 84. 

" Tliis wa abaadoaed on account of 
the elamuur, which it excited in lielaod, 
and the iDereaniig dtaurdeie of Sugland, 
^Ibid., p. 39. 

" ibid., pp. 88, B3. 
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added much individual irritation to the general disaffec- 
tion. All these causes co-operated to exasperate the 
hereditary antipathy to the English government, and the 
recent antipathy of religious dissension, into a determi- 
nation to overthrow at once the civil and ecclesiastical 
establishments of Ireland. 

. It appears from the confession of lord Macguire^, that 
the year 1628 had been first chosen for insurrection, but 
that the enterprise had been postponed, because cardmal 
Richelieu, from whom assistance was expected, was still 
occupied by a protraction of the war in Italy. Again 
was the design formed in the year 1634^, and again 
abandoned for some reason now unknown. At length 
the domestic dissensions of the government seemed to 
promise a favourable opportunity, independently of 
foreign succours. It was accordingly determined that, 
relying on their own resources, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland should rise against the government in the year 
1641. For the credit of human nature, and of our coun- 
try, it should be remembered, that the conspiracy was 
not originally a scheme of massacre^, but that on the 
contrary a determination had been formed, that it should 
be executed with as little bloodshed as possible ; nor was 
that carnage begun^^, which has indelibly disgraced the 



** Borlase's Hist, of the Irish Rebel- 
Kon, 1). 33. Dubl, 1743. 

« Ibid., p. 2. 

"• Leland, vol. iii. pp. 103, 118. 

"^ The number of persons destroyed 
in this massacre has been very variously 
reported. By Sir John Temple it ha* 
been most extravagantly exaggerat4»d to 
a hundred and fifty thousand. By War- 
ner, who has examined the matter with 
much precision, it has been reduced to 
four thousand and twenty-eight, besides 
eight thousand killed by bad usage ; but 
kome part of each even uf these numbers 
he conceived to be not supported by suf- 
ficient evidence. — Warner's Hist. Jf the 
Rebellion, vol. ii. jip. 9, 10. Dubl., 1768. 
Mr. UaUam ho^ev^ cunsid^x^ thu esti- 



mate as unwarrantably low. Dr. Lin- 
gard, he also remarks^ has in his own ic^ 
count of the Ulster-rehellion omitted all 
mention of the massacre. — Constitutioiud 
Hist, of England, vol. liL p. 521, note. 
Roman Catholics have pretended that thii 
massacre was perpetrated in retaliatioa of 
one previously perpetrated by the Prott^ 
tants, in Island Mogee, where three thou- 
sand of their party are said to haw pe* 
rished. This statement has been lefbted 
by Leland ; and to his arguments it nuy 
be added, that lord CastlSutven, againl 
whose authority no objection eanbeoqjTH, 
has expressly imputed the massacrv It 
the contri\'er8 of the rebellion, withool 
any allusion to suck a palliation. — ^Ktri 
of Caiitlehaveu*t Reriewi p. 3U iM^ 
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history of Ireland, until the successful resistance of llic 
English settlers had suggested to the leader of the in- 
surrection, Sir Phelim O'Neal, the inhuman policy of 
plunging his followers so deep in blood, that retreat and 
reconciliation might be hopeless. 

But, amidst all our horror at the atrocity of the con- 
duct of the insurgents, we must not forget the atrocious 
policy, "with which the local government of the country 
intercepted the gracious purposes of the sovereign, and 
impelled the discontented into rebellion. The executive 
government of Ireland was then held by two lords jus- 
tices, Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase, the 
latter of whom, being merely a soldier, relinquished to 
the former the exercise of the civil power. Sir William 
parsons, who was thus in effect the sole governor, ap- 
pears to have been actuated at once by the desire of 
enriching himself by confiscations, and of gratifying the 
puritanical party in the English parliament, to which he 
was indebted for his appointment. He accordingly con- 
trived to elude the intended favour of the king, by inter- 
cepting those graces, which were again transmitted in the 
summer of the year 1641^. The parliament had then 
been adjourned until the following November. In the 
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interval the rebellion broke out. The parliament, when 
it did assemble, was permitted to sit only two days*, 
being prorogued to the twenty-fourth of the following 
February, without having an opportunity of availing 
itself of the acquiescence of the crown in the representa- 
tions which had been transmitted to England. The 
English parliament also had deemed it right to instruct 
the Irish government^, to offer a general pardon to those 
rebels, who should submit within a limited time ; ,but the 
recommendation was disregarded by the lords justices, 
who pleaded that two similar proclamations had been 
already issued without effect. These proclamations 
however had been so prepared as to be inoperative, the 
earlier having given no positive assurance of pardon, the 
later being so restricted as to be evidently insidious. 
The loyal party ^\ conscious of being strong enough to 
suppress the rebellion, sent a memorial to the king repre* 
senting the true state of affairs ; but they were counter- 
acted by agents, whom the lords justices had despatched 
to the leaders of the parliament. The Roman Catholics 
of the English pale^ were in the mean time irritated by 
a total neglect of their interests and sentiments, and, 
being ordered to remove from Dublin, were driven into 
a communication with the insurgents. The earl of 
Clanricarde in particular, a Roman Catholic, who by ex- 
traordinary exertions had maintained the tranquillity of 
Connaught, was refused every assistance^, and subjected 
to every mortification. Though no effort was used to 
crush a rebellion, which might be productive, enough 
was done to provoke and exasperate ; and parties were 
sent out, which vied in barbarous violence with the rebels, 
whom they professed to chastise. 

»• Leland, tqL iii. p. 140—143. • Ibid., p. 139. 

" Ibid., p. 143. • Ibid., p. 147. « Ibid., pw 137. 
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■ While a puritanical governor was for his own purpose, 
and that of his party, inflaming; the public discontent, 
the Roman-catholic clergy were on the other hand com- 
bining the laity of their church in support of the absolute 
and unrestrained supremacy of the pope, their stru^le 
being to wrest the dominion of the country from a prince, 
who would not consent to hold it as a fief of the papacy. 
Clement VIII,** had with this view proposed to defeat 
the succession of that prince by conferring the three king- 
doms upon the lady Arabella Stuart, and causing her to 
marry the cardinal Farnese, who was to be released from 
his vows ; and was hindered from prosecuting the plan 
only by failing to gain the assistance of France or Spain, 
The scheme of ecclesiastical dominion was however ear- 
nestly prosecuted. In vain did James relinquish even 
the qualified supremacy of Elizabeth, by substituting an 
oath of allegiance for that, by which it was to be acknow- 
ledged**. In vain was the most entire indulgence given 
to the attendance on the Romish worship". The contest 
was not for a liturgy, this would have been conceded to 
Elizabeth, but for the power of the Roman see, which 
could admit no compromise. A portion of the laity had 
indeed still continued to be attached to the government, 
satisfied with the preservation of their properties, and 
with the forbearance still exercised in regard to their 
religion. This party the clergy proceeded to include in 
a political union with themselves. A synod of those of 
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Armagh ^% convened by their primate, declared tke war 
oC the Irish to be lawful and pious, and exhorted ali pei^« 
sons to unite in their righteous cause* A general synod 
waa then assembled at Kilkenny, by which it was re- 
solved^ that a general assembly of the whole nation should 
be held in the same place. A comTention therefore^, 
observing much of the £6rms of a parliament, though dis^ 
claiming the name, did accordingly in the year 1642 
assemble at Kilkenny » and chose a. supreme council of 
twenty-four persons for the general management of the 
government While the assembly renounced the autho* 
xi\y of the local government of Ireland, as belonging to a 
malignant par^, it directed that all persons should swear 
allegiance to the king, whose just prerogatives they pro** 
fessed to maintain* The clergy would have bound the 
people to consent to no peace, unless the church should 
have been invested, not only with all its ancient powers 
but also with all its ancient possessions. This however 
was not consistent with the interests of lay-impropriators; 
and the assembly was contented with directing, that all 
persons should swear to defend the free exercise of the 
Roman-catholic religion. 

The several parties of the triple government were at 
this time arranged, and their great struggle was already 
commenced. The Puritans of the English parliament, 
supported by the Scotish army, had mutilated one mem- 
ber of the legislature by excluding the bishops from the 
house of lords : the king had erected his standard, and 



•7 Leland, vol. iiL p. 180—184. 

^ This form of goTernment subsisted 
from October in the year 1 642 to the 
conclusion of the peace in the year 1648 
with the marquess of Ormond, sent over 
from France by the queen and prince for 
that purpose, at which time however the 
general assembly constituted twelve per- 
sons, to consider and authorise all public 
acts together with the lord-lieutenant, 
jiruvision being madie fot «u^v^y^"S^^ 



cancies. Tliese were to continue in the 
co-administration until the artides of 
peace should have been settled by act of 
parliament; and the general assembly 
was thenceforward convened by the chief 
governor as a parliament, the executlTS 
administration having been resii^rd-* 
Diss, prefixed to the Mem. of the Marquii 
of Clanricarde, pp. idii. xliii. DubL, 
1744. 
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had made his appeal to the general loyalty of the people 
of Etio;land against a puritanical house of commons : and 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, professing allegiance to 
the king, were formed into an organized confederacy, 
which was secretly controlled and directed by their own 
hierarchy. The arbitrary schemes of the princes of the 
house of Stuart found support among the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland^", as the republican plans of the Englisli 
Puritans were aided by the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
The two accessory kingdoms were thus engaged in main- 
taining the struggle of the yet ill-combined orders of 
the English government, and by adhering to opposite 
interests contributed to effectuate their balanced adjust- 
ment. 

* The Kilttet o{ the Irish trere, K- number af the Ituh wu in Ibe fear 1641 

liHiing to Sir William Pelly, double of about l,'J00,00n, reiliiccrllt. Ihu yeirl6S!2 

thoieoftha EngHihbufora ifiBrebeUion, to 850,000.— Pntty'i Trnots, pp. 3I2| 

■nd thtfir mimbar nearly qiiiiituiile, or as 317. Dubl., 1769. 
•leten lo two. H» luppowd that the " ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the beginning ofiha 
eivil tomr in the year 1642 to the rettoration fn the 

year 1660, 

CItU war begun in th« ywr 1642^-^ofeina league and covenant^ 1643.— -Sceond it* 
▼asion of the Scots, 1644. — ^Westminflter-directory and confeasion, and aelf-denyiof 
ordinance, 1645.^ — ^Third infation of the Scots, 1648. — Charles condemned and 
executed, and the house of lords abolished, 1649^^NaTigation-act, 1650.-— Jnlaad 
and Scotland reduced, 1651. — Oliver Cromwell protector, 1653.— 'A united pallia* 
ment, 1654.— Richard Cromwell protector, 1658.— His resignation, 1659^— The 

• nstontioni 1660. 

If to the adjustment of the constitution it had been only 
necessary that certain [principles should be established, 
by which the functions of its several members should be 
regulated, and the boundaries of their respective agencies 
should be ascertained, almost enough had been done in 
the commencement of the long parliament, nor perhaps 
would those agitations have been required, to which the 
government was subsequently exposed. It is indeed 
most important that certain principles of constitutional 
right should be well established, as they serve to guide 
the public efforts for the preservation, or for the improve- 
ment, of the government; and Mably has accordingly 
ascribed much of the inferiority of the government of 
France to the want of such an authorised standard of 
public rights, as was enacted in the great charter of 
England. Vain however are these abstract principles, if 
they do not practically correspond to the actual condi- 
tion of the political body, which they should regulate. 
For the due adjustment of the constitution it was there- 
fore mainly important, that the habits of the government 
and of the people should be accommodated to the prac* 
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tical observance of the rules of a balanced system. It 
waa accordingly amidst the agitations of the succeeding 
period, that the political habits of the community were 
gradually formed ; nor did the g'overnment settle in the 
point of adjustment, until it had alternately vibrated to 
the contrary extremes of democracy and despotism. The 
earlier of these alternate movements, by which the go- 
vernment was carried on to the extreme of democracyj 
and thence was brought back to its former position at' 1 
the restoration of royalty, is the subject of the present j 
chapter. 

It should not however be supposed, that even at thw 
time some regulations were not yet deficient, which the 
improved experience of a later period had taught the 
nation to adopt. The occurrences of this earlier period 
of the government had not yet suggested the expediency 
of providing against a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money by a permanent arrangement, of restricting the 
number of the forces to be maintained, of authorising 
only for a very limited time the application of martial 
law to the enforcement of military discipline, and of 
securing the independence of the judges. The expedi- 
ency of limiting the duration of a parliament had been 
suggested, and a triennial law had accordingly been 
enacted by the long parliament in the commencement of 
its operations ; but this law was disregarded by that very 
parliament, and formally abrogated after the restoration. 
This, together with the others, remained therefore for 
the revolution, which placed William on the throne, and 
advanced the constitution to a higher state of improve- 
ment. 

The disposal of the militia was the question', which 
immediately occasioned the civil war. The parliament 
would not intrust a power so important to a prince, whose 
) Uuig,Tol.i.p< 816—218. 
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sincerity in redressing public grievances they had rea« 
son to suspect, and whose personal resentment their 
leaders had abundant cause to fear. There was then 
no mutiny-act, which would at once disband a standing 
army. The power of the sword must therefore have been 
given without control to the king, or to the parliament, 
the happy expedient of intrusting it to the king in sub- 
ordination to the law, not having yet been suggested by 
the political experience of the nation. 

The balance of the British constitution, which has 
been commonly represented as the result of the direct 
counteraction of distinct and co-ordinate powers, is really 
the effect of that reciprocal influence, by which these 
powers act secretly among themselves, and thus indi-* 
rectly modify their several operations. Among' powers 
distinct and co-ordinate there must be either concurrence 
or war ; and it was because that the different parts of the 
English government were then in this situation, that the 
questions agitated between Charles and his parliament 
terminated in an appeal to the sword. The public 
movements, which succeeded, reduced the political system 
from a state of adverse counteraction to one of reciprocal 
influences ; and the true equilibrium, which in maintaia* 
ing a distinctness of interests preserves also the combi- 
nation and unity of the government, was thus at length 
effected. 

All the great movements of the struggle of the Eng- 
lish government appear to have been directly influenced 
by the presbyterian spirit of the Scotish people. The 
presence of a Scotish army, which had been first 
raised, and then drawn into England, by the violent 
measures of Charles, gave support and encourage- 
ment to the Presbyterians among the English commooSi 
which these took care to continue by delaying its return. 
The actual assistanqe of the Scotish forces was after some 
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time employed by the parliament to maintain their con- 
test with their sovereign, the northern army havin* been 
induced to march a second time into England in the 
year 1644. In the year 1648 a third invasion, in sup- 
port of that king, whom they had twice opposed, and 
then given up to the English, that they might obtain 
payment of their arrears % decided the death of the 
monarch^, and created an occasion, which favoured the 
advancement of Cromwell. To the same agency * may 
be referred the condemnation and death of archbishop 
Laud, for this prelate, who had been impeached at the 
same time with the earl of Strafford, was at length con- 
demned to death for the purpose of encouraging the 
Scots to enter the second time into England. Amidst 
these Scotish efforts, it should be remarked, arose the 
appellation, by which a great party in our government 
has ever since continued to be distinguished, for an in- 
surrection of the western Scots, whose object was to 
oppose the royalists concerned in the third invasion, gave 
occasion to the name of whigs*. 

This extrinsic agency was exercised upon the English 
government through the affinity existing between the 
Scots and the presbyterian leaders* of the opposition in 



* Mr. Hillun ptofimeB hinuelf ia- 
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England ; and if that opposition had been a simple and 
unmixed party, it must have happened, that an ecclesias- 
tical revolution would have been perfected, from vrhich, 
must have resulted a lasting derangement of the political 
order of the government. The opposition was however 
by no means simple. Ecclesiastical anarchists, or the 
Independents, were at first concealed among the Pres- 
byterians, who were themselves a minority in comparison 
with those, who proposed only the security of their civil 
liberties. Though however the civil reformers were the 
more numerous party, the zeal of the Presbyterians wa« 
the more active principle. Time and occasion were re- 
quired for developing the energies of the Independents 
and their kindred sectaries^, who were the Jacobins of 
a religious age. 

This successive evolution of party, which appears to 
be a regular process in every great movement of a peo- 
ple, whether religious or political, was that which most 
favoured the restoration of the royal government. If the 
Independents had not come forth from the Presbyterians, 
and established their own power on the ruin of their 
former associates, these could not have been induced to 
unite themselves with the Royalists, and to bring back 
the monarchy in connexion with an episcopal establish- 
ment of the church. The effects of the activity of the 
Presbyterians would in this case have been permanent, 
and the original form of the government would not have 
been restored. But, when this new power was brought 
to act upon the system, they were gradually driven into 
co-operation with the friends of episcopacy, the king wa« 



' The chief, according to Baxter, were vol. iil p. 343. The rise of these it r^ 
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again placed upon the throne without any stipulations 
restraining his authority, and the government was pre- 
pared for its other great aberration into the contrary ex- 
treme of arbitrary rule. 

The vigour, with which the Presbyterians resisted the 
Independents, long restrained the latter from influencing 
the public measures, insomuch that the first instance of 
even an obscure reservation in their favour, occurs in the 
terms, in which the Scotish covenant was received ia 
England. Instead of engaging to establish a presbyte- 
rian system ^ similar to that of Scotland, Sir Harry Vane 
contrived to introduce the ambiguous declaration, that a 
reformation should be effected in England and Ireland 
' according to the word of God and the example of the 
best reformed churches,' a form of expression leaving the 
field open to every enterprise of change. In little more 
than a year however, from the conclusion of this religious 
and political alliance', the Independents by the dexterity 
of Cromwell obtained a decisive superiority, though only 
as the instruments of his ambition. The spirit of per- 
secution, which actuated the English and Scotish Pres- 
byterians, drove this sect to seek support, partly in a 
negotiation with the king, but chiefly in establishing an 
influence over the army, in which plan they were favoured 
by the want of military chaplains. Cromwell, perceiv- 
ing the assistance, which their influence over the army 
might afford him for his own advancement, artfully em- 
ployed them to humble the Presbyterians, until he ren- 
dered himself the master of both. 

Though the presence of the Scotish army in England 
had given support and encouragement to the English 
parliament in commencing the rupture with the king, yet 
the parliament was not without difficulty brought to that 
intimate connexion, which was the object of the solemn 
■ Loiiig, vel. i. (. ass. * Ilnd., p. 2Bd- 
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league and covenant ; nor was it until, a year after the 
commencement of hostilities^^, the successes of the royal 
forces had created a general apprehension in the minds 
of the other party, that their leader ventured to negotiate 
for an aid, which could be obtained only on the terms of 
an ecclesiastical conformity. On this occasion it was 
found necessary to consult the sentiments, not only of the 
Independents, but also of those who were not influenced 
by any sectarian abhorrence of episcopacy, and a studied 
ambiguity was introduced into that part of the treaty", 
by which the existing government of the church was to 
be abolished, the clause, by which it was to have been 
abjured, being purposely omitted. As by the other 
ambiguity the presbyterian leaders accommodated the 
Independents, so by this they satisfied the political re- 
formers. 

The direct influence of this federal alliance in resfard 
to England passed away with the revolutionary period, 
in which it had been formed. On Scotland however it 
has had a lasting operation, for in the year 1645^* there 
was framed at Westminster a directory prescribing the 
topics of extemporary prayer, and a confession of faith in 
the utmost rigour of Calvinism, which have continued to 
be regarded as the standards of the church of that coun- 
try. The English parliament was too much influenced 
by the political reformers and the Independents, to admit 
the authoritative discipline at the same time proposed, 
though it was received into the congenial church of their 
ally. 

As the earlier defeats of the parliamentary forces had 
given occasion to the formation of the solemn league and 
covenant, which procured for the Presbyterians the assist- 
ance of the Scots, so did the defeat at Newbury ^^ facilitate 

»" Laing, vol. I p. 228, &c. " Ibid., p. 233. 

" Ibid., vp. 282, 314. "Ludlow, vol. i. p. 125. 
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tte adoption of the self-denying ordinance'*, which two 
years afterwards took from the parliament the control of 
the army, and eventually transferred the ascendency from 
them to tlie Independents. The army had been gene- 
rally converted to independency by the opportunity '^ 
which the indolence of the presbyterian ministers had 
afforded their rivals, in disposing them to decline encoun- 
tering again the hardships of a campaign, when the old 
regiments had been broken in the service. The functions 
thus abandoned were discharged by the officers, who 
depended upon a miraculous influence of the divine 
Spirit for the instructions, which they preached to the 
troops. By the self-denying ordinance the army was 
separated from the parliament, in which the Presbyte- 
rians still prevailed. The overthrow of their power was 
completed by the very artful management'^ with which 
Oliver Cromwell, who had projected the measure, con- 
trived to have himself exempted from its operation. 

This extraordinary compound of fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
cunning, military enterprise, and political ambition, was 
above all other men fitted to bring into co-operation the 
disunited factions of the state. Professing to belong to 
the Presbyterians", and secretly negotiating with the 
Independents; attaching to himself the religious zealots 
by fanaticism, and evading the suspicions of the political 
zealots by buffoonery'*; selecting all his agents with a 
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consummate knowledge of character, and with an unerring 
felicity seizing all his opportunities ; displaying in an 
advanced period of life a military capacity, which the 
efforts of a whole life seem necessary to form ; and 
amidst all his enthusiasm ^^ and all his treasonable con- 
duct, preserving a correspondence with the party of the 
king, until he found it impossible to reconcile it with his 
interest in the army ; such was the singular individual**, 
who brought his sovereign to trial and execution, rc.- 
duced to obedience the Roman Catholics of Ireland and 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, assumed to himself the 
power, which he had wrested from the constitutional 
authorities, effected a parliamentary union of the three 
parts of the triple monarchy, exalted the national dignity 
and importance among the potentates of Europe, and left 
a government so destitute of intrinsic principles, and a 
people so assimilated after all their violent contentions, 
that the restoration of the ancient royalty seemed to be 
almost the spontaneous movement of the nation. 

The character of Charles himself assisted much in 
urging the people to extremities, which favoured the 
schemes of Cromwell. Influenced by a promise made to 
the queen ^\ that no accommodation should be effected 
except through her mediation, he adhered with obstmacy 
to his original notions of power ; and confident that in 
the contention of parties he should be an indispensable 
umpire*^, he engaged in complicated and contradictory 
negotiations with the army, the parliament, and the 
Scots. A conduct more compliant and more simple 
might have preserved the life of the king, and restored 

^ Ludlow, voL i. pp. 169, 172, 198, character, and that either of Ciomwd], 

199. ^ or of Monk| to each of whom he bai 

" M. Bourienne has annexed to his been compared, and claims to be coo* 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, recently sidered as fitly compared only with Julius 

published, a curious treatise composed by Cssar. 

the emperor, ia which he rejects the no- " Laing, vol. L p. 1225. 

tion of a resemblance between his own ^ Ludlow, toL i. pp. 171, 175, &c 
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him to his throne ; nor did Cromwell abandon the expec- 
tation of combining his own views with the interest of 
his sovereign, until the obstinacy and duplicity of Charles 
had allowed time for such a change in the minds of the 
soldiery, as determined him to look to a higher object. 

But, if Charles had connected himself firmly with any 
of the parties of the state, and had by its assistance been 
established even unconditionally upon the throne, would 
anything have been done towards amalgamating those 
parties, and forming them into a people sufficiently ca- 
pable of political co-operation ? Were the Independents 
yet satisfied to acquiesce in the existence of any ecclesi- 
astical establishment ? Were the republicans yet con- 
tented to forego their schemes of popular government? 
Above all, were the Presbyterians prepared to enter into 
that combination with tlie Royalists, which at length 
effected the re-establishment of the government ? The 
king might have been restored to his throne, but the 
government could not have made a progress towards its 
improvement, because the parties of the state would not 
have acquired the experience necessary for producing a 
general conviction of the expediency of mutual conces- 
sion. 

The commons and the army began early in the year 
1647** to constitute two distinct and hostile parties, the 
king having then been delivered to the former by the 
Scots, among whom he had sought protection. The 
Presbyterians, who prevailed among the commons, wished 
to make advantage of their possession of the person of 
the king by entering into an agreement with him, and 
with this design proposed to free themselves from the 
interference of the Independents, by sending a part of 
the army into Ireland, and disbanding the remainder. 
The army, instigated by Cromwell, resisted the scheme 

" Rapin, vol. ii. pp. 527, 537, 5C6. 
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of the commons ; and the result was that, after, a struggle 
of a few months, it obtained an absolute command of the 
deliberations of that assembly, and that in the conclusion 
of the year 1648 the Independents, supported by the 
army, effected the expulsion of the presbyterian mem- 
bers, and exclusively constituted the house* 

The execution of the sovereign, which occurred early 
in the year 1649, was a direct consequence of the ascen- 
dency of the Independents and the army* But it has 
been truly observed**, that nothing contributed ma/re 
powerfully to the re-«stablishment of his family, than his 
own imtimely and violent death. The sympathies of the 
nation were strongly affected by this extraordinary ex- 
ample of suffering ; a moral action of a generous natoie 
was excited in the bosoms of those, who had contem- 
plated the mere fall from power with indifference ; and 
a disposition to lament and to restrain the excesses of 
faction was suddenly created by this very striking exhi- 
bition of the violence, to which they conducted. The 
impression was made more profound by the publication 
of the 'Eixwv Baer/X/xi]^, which has been eloquently com- 
pared by Milton to the testament of Caesar^; but the 
reverential admiration of the portraiture of a good king 
was a consideration far superior to the mercenary grati- 
tude and tumultuary emotion of the Roman populace. 

When the popular part of the government had been 
enabled to overthrow the monarchy, the aristocracy could 
not long be permitted to subsist, and it was accordingly 
suppressed within the same year^. In erecting the high 



** Laing, vol. L p. 384. 

* Whether thi» work, which wag pub- 
lished in the name of the king a few days 
after his execution, had been written by 
him, or by doctor Gaudcn, has been, 
and still is, strenuously contested. 
Doctor Wordsworth has lately concluded 
in favour of the king, and Mr. Hallom 
in favour ol dnctor Gaudun. 



" Hume, vol. vii. p. 163. 

*f This seems to have been assiilcd hf 
the negligence of the peera themschti, 
whom Cromwell wished to support ^Tte 
house of lords,' says Lndlow, vol. i. p* 
246, *• becoming now the subject of thi 
consideration and debate of the parlii' 
ment, lieutenani>generBl OomweU ip* 
peared for thom^ having altvady had « 
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court of justice for the trial of the king the consen 
the lords had been pronounced unnecessary ; and, w 
ihey desired a conference with tlie commons to proi 
for the administration of justice, the commissions of 
judges having been determined by the death of the k 
the latter, without replying to the message, voted i 
their assembly was useless, and ought to be abolisl 
All, except three, rejecting the permission of becon 
members of the houseof commons'*, the constitution 
left destitute of its aristocratic order. The house oFc 
mons itself had sustained a considerable diminution t 
of number and of importance by the successive exi 
sions of the Royalists and the Presbyterians; and t 
the parliament, which at its commencement was c 
posed of a hundred and twenty-four peers and five 1 
dred and thirteen commoners, was at this time redi 
to about eighty persons of the latter description, poss 
ing very inconsiderable property. 

In the struggle of the English parties, the Pres 
terians maintained the ascendency from the comme: 



eloie coTrespondence with many of them, 
and it may be, iireiumini; that he might 
huvii fa.rlher use uf them in thaiw desi|^9 
ha bwl renoWod to cany on. But they 

which they lad adjourned, mudi facili- 
latird their remaval : aa that the quetlioQ 
beiug jmt, whether the house of eommons 
^ould lake advice of the houae of lurda 
in the I'letcise of the legiilalive power, it 
wa> carried in the negative, and thereupon 
rewlvwi, that Ihu houiK of peers aaa mo- 
leu and dangerous, and ought ta ha 
ubolithed.- 

*> Ha]lam,T0l.ii.p.3I9. Oftfaelcni' 
porat peers fitly'lhree najnea appear in 
the parliameiit of 1454, the lait held be- 
lt between York and Loncuter. Heniy 



r much exceeded forty. The 



rcii^s, and was very little augment 
Eliiabelh. James made so man; 
peerages, that 4:ighty-two peers sot 
first parhament, and niDety-six i 
latest. Cbailes called no less Ihi 
hundred aud seventeen peers Ui tl 
liament of 162S, and one hundre 
nineteen to that uf November 1641 
the parliament of 1661, wa find on 
dred and Ihiity-nine lords summo: 
Jbid., vol. iii. p. 46—48. Afti 
viultot lecUiiiun of Iho conatiti 
party from the house of cummuns, 
sixth of DeeembKr, 1C48, very fe 
generally more Ihun five pepr8,con 



Tbcii 






increased to twelve oi 
unary, when the vote of the cod 
thai it is high Ircasim in the king o 
land to levy war against the parlii 
and the ordinance conslitntiii); Ihi 
cnnrt of justice, were unanimoni 
iected. From thistime Ibc mimbci 
Viom four to nx.— Ibid., vol, ii. p. ; 
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ment of the war in the year 1642 to the year 1647, in 
which the army brought the parliament into subjection. 
From this time the army, or the Independents, governed 
six years through the intervention of the parliament. 
During seven years more a temporary monarchy was 
established in the person, first of Oliver Cromwell, and 
then of his son Richard. The whole interval accord- 
ingly between the commencement of the civil war and 
the restoration of the royal family, appears to have been 
distributed into three nearly equal portions, among the 
two great parties of the English oppositionists, and that 
military usurpation, by which they were at length in- 
structed in the impracticability of their plans, and dis- 
ciplined to a spirit of mutual accommodation^. 

The Independents, though their principles were more 
of an extreme character than those of the Presbjrterians, 
were however, as a religious sect, not ill fitted for acqui- 
escing after some time in the re-establishment of the 
ancient system of religion and policy. As it was their 
fundamental doctrine, that every religious congregation 
was independent of every other, toleration was their 
proper characteristic^. Even the re-establishment of 
episcopacy was not viewed by them with any conside^ 
able jealousy; and, though a republic was naturallj 
more agreeable to those who were republicans in religion, 
so loose and unsystematic were their habits, that they 
were without much difficulty disposed to coalesce with 
the general mass of the public, when the Presb)rterians 



• The power of Cromwell was also 
usefully exercised in crushing a party of 
levellers^ which soon appeared in the 
army. — Rapin, vol. ii. p. 540. 
^ * The Independents forgot this prin- 
dple in New England, but there their 
congregations did not sufEciently adhere 
to independency, acting too much as a 
body. — Hallam,vol. ii. p. 276. TTie first 
treatise in favour of toleration was the 
Piscourse on the Liberty of Prophesying^ 



Published by Jeremy Taylor in the yetf 
647. This was succeedixl by the trn- 
tise of Grotius De Jure SummoruB 
Principum circa Sacra, published in the 
year 1661 ; by Bayle^s Commeotiii« 
Philosophique^ sur ces paroles de Jes« 
Christ, contrainez-les d*entrer, published 
in the year 1686 ; and by Locke's Sis 
Letters upon Toleration, the first of.viuc^ 
appeared in the year 1689. — Hii^liA* 
moirs by Butlerj yol. L' p.' 387, 
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had been at length induced to form a junction with the 
Royalists. 

The house of commons, which thus usurped the wholfe ' 
authority of the government, had been itself reduced to 
about eighty members, and in this diminished state waB \ 
almost wholly dependent on the army. In this conditioD ' 
it was driven to the necessity of adopting some expedient J 
for reinforcing its strength. This they chose to effect hf I 
permitting the former members to resume their places, ' 
on the condition of subscribing an engagement^', by 
which it was supposed that the Royalists and the more 
rigid Presbyterians would be excluded. That the con* 1 
stitution recovered itself from its aberration into demo- | 
cracy by the intrinsic vigour of its principles, seems to be * 
confirmed by the determination of this remnant of a par- 
liament not to appeal to the people, by issuing writs for I 
new elections, to fill the vacant places, though at the 
hazard of permitting many of their adversaries to return. ] 
With the same apprehension of the failure of popular j 
support, they also declined to refer t*a jury and to the 
ordinary tribunal the trial of some persons of distina- ^ 
tion^^ 

Cromwell, by whom this new government was over- 1 
thrown at the close of about four years, had been detained 
at home^, by an order of council, eleven years before, 
together with Hampden and Haselrigge, two celebrated 
opponents of the cro^vn, when they were preparing to 
sail for New England, that they might enjoy in another I 
region their favourite puritanism. The earliest intimar 
tion of the ambitious design^, which be afterwards coa^ 



" Those who mbieribed it, rejeeied 
oil concMsiom msde lijr the king, ap- 
provml 111 aU the jirucwdipgs apiiasl him, 
and engaiJi^J thamsBlves to bu Inie and 
faithful to the cammDnwsaltli, as estn- 
blubed wilhout kLig in house of lonli. 



Many of Ihc maderata Pieabylcriuit ' 
tigniii il, and resumed lh<»[ t-cati lu tbt 
nnrliament— Bnpin, vol. ii. y. 575. 

" Ibid., p. 574. 

» N.^al, voLii,j>.31fi. 

'* LudlOT, vol. i. p|h 160, 163, 
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ceived, seems to have been imparted to Ludlow, when the 
king was delivered up by the Scotish army. But it is 
probable that he might never have been able to accom- 
plish his usurpation^, if Ireland and Scotland had not 
presented fields of action, in which he could acquire iho 
glory and the influence of a conqueror. The wars indeed 
of both these countries influenced the agitations of Eng- 
land through their entire progress. The war of Ireland 
first afforded to the parliament an occasion of taking from 
the crown the command of the army : it then served to 
encourage, and also by his negotiations with tlie Roman 
Catholics of that country*^, to discredit the king : and it 
at last afforded Cromwell an opportunity of attaining, by 
the reduction of those Roman Catholics, an importance 
necessary to the usurpation, which he effected in Eng- 
land. Scotland on the other hand in two invasions 
supported the parliament against the crown ; in a third, 
undertaken for the support of the crown, promoted even- 
tually the advancement of Cromwell ; and finally by ittj 
subjugation co-operated with Ireland to invest 
usurper with an importance, which overpowered the j 
liament. 

Wlien Charles had, in the year 1642, fought with tj 
forces of the parliament the indecisive battle of EdgehiR 
he judged it expedient to accept the services of the Ro'l 
man Catholics of Lancashire^, and was soon led tsl 
speculate on the probability of drawing succours froml 
those of Ireland to oppose the Scots, whom the parlia-l 
ment then invited to their assistance. The Irish insuT- 1 
gents had repeatedly solicited permission to lay their 
grievances before the king**, but were withstood by lie 

*• VillBiniun, tome i. p. WJ. 

" ThearKclcxorihr neL-aliation oftfic 
mrl at GUinoruBa vilh |)U conreilFrale 
Iruh were foimit on Ibe tth.lnr archlnshop 
of Tuun, who hmt been iliUDby iheScai!! 
Bt Ihc ricgu of Sligg. "nic negaliatioa 
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lords justices, who saw in the continuance of the insur- 
rection a rich harvest of confiscation. Their petition 
however at length reached the throne, and the marquess 
of Ormond, agreeably to the command of the king, en- 
tered into a negotiation for a cessation of arms, when he 
had first ascertained, that means could not be provided 
for a further prosecution of the war. After some oppo- 
sition from an agent of the pope a treaty was concluded'' ; 
but all the advantage received from it by the king, was 
that it permitted him to withdraw from Ireland a part of 
his own forces, the confederates refusing to suffer troops, 
arms, or ammunition, to be sent for the royal service, in 
the persuasion that Charles might yet be reduced to pur- 
chase their assistance by some liberal concessions. The 
treaty might perhaps afterwards have been conducted to 
a more satisfactory conclusion by the marquess*", if the 
kuig had not at the same time reposed his confidence 
also in another agent, created earl of Glamorgan, and 
thus embarrassed his own measures by the duplicity of 
his conduct. It was however yet more powerfully im- 
peded by the interposition of Rinuccini", a papal nuncio, 
who animated the confederates to stipulate for the most 
extravagant conditions". A reinforcement was at last, 
in the year 1 G4G*^, promised to the marquess of Ormond, 
who in regard to religion consented only, that Roman 
Catholics should not be required to swear the oath of 
supremacy ; but the negotiation had been protracted, 
until the affairs of the king had been ruined, and the 
promised aid could no longer be useful. This conven- 
tion %vas indeed opposed by the nuncio, and two years 

■* Lelond, TaLiu,pp.208, 217. that it contained no mentiaii ofa Roman- 

*• Ibid,p.S!47, cathnlic lotd-lienlenwit, no jirovision I'ur 

" Ibid., p. 2!j6. SuiDHnK^tiulic liu)hu]n and uaivufailiKa, 

" ThelreBtyoriherarlofOliunofBan, no stipulatiuu Tor ■ conliuuancu of tho 

conceiltd to Ihe Woimui CiUlioliis nil supreme council or ifovtrainout uf lli« 

whicii coulJ Iw rcquind fur the mcHt mo- cuul'c[liiri.tes. — Ibid., yp. 'fi^S, ^()4. 

l<\ii tulur^tiuni but IJiu nuncio uUjvduil, " Ibid., n'' ^''i ''^'- 
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afterwards the marquess was induced to comply witli 
almost all the demands of the Roman Catholics^. 
Charles however had perished on the scaffold, before 
the intelligence of the new treaty was conveyed to Lon- 
don. A severe chastisement was inflicted on the bigotiy, 
which had withheld the expected assistance, Cromwell 
being sent by the parliament to reduce to obedience the 
Irish Roman Catholics. He was indeed within a year 
recalled to England by the apprehension of an tnyasion 
of the Scots, but the conquest was in the year 1651 com* 
pleted by his lieutenants. 

If the clergy of the Roman Catholics had permitted 
the moderate party of their church to yield to the re* 
presentations of the marquess of Ormond, and engs^ 
heartily in the support of the royal cause, it is possible 
that they might have enabled the king, or his son, to 
recover the throne by arms, which must have been ruin- 
ous to freedom ; it is certain that a much more obstinate 
civil war, exasperated by the utmost violence of religious 
dissension, would have been waged between the contend- 
ing parties, which must have produced effects very dif- 
ferent from those of the usurpation, by which all men 
found themselves alike deceived in their expectationfl, 
and were thus alike disposed to a re-establishment of the 
ancient order. The ruin too, which their disloyalty drew 
down upon their own party, was conducive to the orderly 
restoration of the government of England, as it withdrew 
from the king all hope of recovering the throne by their 
assistance. 

Scotland, which had sent its third army into England 
in support of Charles L, acknowledged the royal dignity 
of the son immediately after the execution of the father. 

** All the penal statutes were to be re- of the kins should be freely and authea- 
pealed, and the Roman Catholics were tically dedorecUr-Leland, ▼oi«m.Fp.3H 
secured in the posflession oft hose churches 365* 

frhich they then h«ld, until the pleasure 
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This tardy loyalty, though not capable of effecting the 
restoration of the young prince, had however an impor- 
tant operation, as it determined him to decline the invita- 
tions, with which the marquess of Ormond urged him to 
repair to Ireland, and try his fortune in that country. It 
also brought upon Scotland the vengeance of the parlia- 
ment, and thus, while by the splendour of military success 
it contributed to the aggrandisement of Cromwell, effec- 
tually removed the Scots also from all interference with 
the settlement of England. 

Four years after the execution of the king, and two 
after the reduction of Ireland and Scotland, CromwelJ, 
having found among his friends no encouragement to 
assume the royal dignity *^ dissolved the long parliament, 
and took upon himself the direction of the government, 
though without any other formal character than that of 
the lord-general. His ambition at this time proposed an 
inferior object, which however appeared to be unattain- 
able during the continuance of a parliament*^. The 
minds of the people still requiring to be prepared for the 
new form of government, Cromwell had recourse to an 
extraordinary convention of a hundred and thirty-nine 
persons, selected by himself and a council of military 
officers, but for England with a reference to the propor- 
tion of taxation in the several counties". This conven- 
tion, which may be denominated an assembly of no/«i/e*, 
seems to have been employed to alarm the two great 
mterests of the law and the church into an acquiescence 
in the advancement of Cromwell", being urged to en- 
gage in very decisive measures of refonnation for both 
departments. When it had done its work, its dissolution 

" P»tl. Hirt., vol. n. pp. 80, 104. hatn nominated hythe RovCTnmBnt, wilh- 

* Ibid. pp. gg, 13(1. 141. out any ralenmce to Iha aivisiani of Mun. 

1 The Walsh, IriBh, And Scotiih mem- tinu. 

lien (six for WalcH, us maoy fur Irelsiid, *< fail Biit. tdL n. p> '•iiO. 

BDd &wa tor Scotland} appear to bm 
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was so contrived as to appear a voluntary resignation ( 
its power in a conviction of its own incompetency ; ao 
the protectorate, for introducing which it had been at 
sembled, was immediately assumed by Cromwell, who i 
the same time published a new constitution, vesting th 
government in himself and a parliament. 

Cromwell has obtained credit for rejecting from U 
constitution the inconsiderable boroughs**, and forming 
fair and free representation of the people ; but such 



** laeonBideroble places harr, from 
the eorliust periwl ut the hiitory of the 
lumiu uf cammuns, wiit iiipreseatntiTeii to 
tlut luwmbly. FiEty-oae umail towni uf 
tlie royal ilcmeiue »ete at various timet 
Kummoiwd by Kdward I. to tend t}ieic 
rcpresentsliTea, nor wiu any abjeetiini 
made to this practice, becaiue thviie al- 
tendvil only for the purponj of re^^atini* 
thu lallia^i due by their oirn towns and 
othera ul' limilar tcnuiea. Whea ttwHi 
nemben tiBil bu^nto actiriththeothen 
ill the guncral iDea*urei of the home of 
communvi it was discovered that this port 
of ttu; repreMenlation mi^ht he rendered 
useful lu the Kovtrament, and the oum- 
biT of incoDiiderable places rcpnaented 
in the parliameDt was gnuliully incieii»d, 
eipecially in Corowat^ where the crown 
luul, on aecouDtofthe duchy, the j^atvst 
influence.— Pail, Hist., »ol.m.p.M13,S:c. 
The notion of parliamentary refunn a|>- 
pcim to have ocismally preaenled itbulf 
tu Jamea I., who, in xummuuinj; hii first 
Kngliah pBiUaineut directed the ulicritllt 
not b> address their pTecents to any bo- 
rough ao decayed, that Ibcre were not 
■ luHicieut reayants to mHke such choice, 
and of whom lawful! election may be 
made.' lite monarch appears huwerer 
to have been ntisfied viUi having thus 
delivered a lecture on a conatilution, 
which he could not liave understiiod, for 
nut only all the furaiec boroiigha were re- 
luinul in tlw reprewntation, Inil many 
iBcoiBiiletahle places were at thai very 
time introduced into it — Moore sHisl. of 
tlw British Kevulution, p. 326. Loud,, 
l6iT. The next reformer was Lilbourne, 
who in the year 1G49 pruuoiied that the 
representation should be distributed pro- 
pottiouRlly to the reiiiective ports of the 
lioliua, dud that oane nhould be excluded 



from the right of eleetioneacept . . 
those who had received alms, and 
who had lervnd the late king citber 
arms, or by money. — PotL IlisL, voLn 
p. Ill, jtc. Cremvell's plan, wtole ' 
eluded the small boroughs, diBeredc 
tiallyfrom that of Lilhoum8,bycidi 
also from lheri|^t ofTOtiiii; in dec 
for counties every peraoa not poae 
property uf the value of two bni 
pouudt. — Ibid., vol. sx. p. 3SS. 
question wot nut agitated, ia tht 
167!) bytheeailof SbofludmnuaM 
sure of factious oppositioti. h IfaeM 
1770 lord Chatham, on account ^IW 
public discantcnts, proposed to annai 
the repretenlalion of the counlWn 
Aneed. of the Earl of Chatham, nl-i 
p. 5B. Uubl., 17U2. The qtinCMlM 
again revived in the yaac 1779 bj 
diacoutent exdtad by the adniniAC 
otlord North; and Mr. PHt, in li« jat 
1 7SS, propined to transfer to tlw eouiM 
the rrainsentAtion of thicty-oi *hC 
borQugfw.— Bn. Tomliiiu'i Life of 14 
val.i.pp.al,4aD. Lund., IS-il, laflr' 
mean tune doctor Jebh, and aBa hill H^ 
Carlwrighl, bmu([ht fuiward tba pii* 
-iple of personal repnaurtaliaB, 



ciely entitled the I'nendi of tba VtM 
prvseiilod a petition, which. Mm H 
kiiiHill, was no leas than k l^ oitalii 
ment against tho coostilutioo^-Uaif i 
the HiM. of KagU tiov. Md Cot«,|E 
1J4I. I*ad., 1031. At thi« (*»« 
timeOie parliament ia occupvil in ^ 
cussing a meaKUra already twiceni«'<A 
for alliaiiii; the wlule •yilem (* tia 
rejirBsentalion, though not tUigs^; " 
uuiveraal kuQio)^ 
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constitution of the legislature had been previously devised 
by the long; parliament among its latest operations".. 
Tlie object of the usurper was to reconcile the indepenr 
dent spirit of the people to the acknowledgment of higr I 
own power. The enterprise proved however too difficult* | 
even for the ability of Cromwell. He soon discovered 1 
that he had constructed a government, over which hff ' 
could not exercise a sufficient control"', and that all the 
success of his crafty ambition had but constituted his life 
the single impediment opposed to the re-establishment i 
of the legitimate monarchy. Sickening at the personal i 
danger"*, to which he stood exposed, he was blasted ia' 
the midst of his greatness, and sunk into the tomb. 

The new parliament, the first united legislature of the 
three countries"^, was assembled in the year 1054, and 
immediately proceeded to examine the power", by which 
it had been convened. Alarmed at this display of in- 
dependence, Cromwell compelled the members, before 
they could obtain permission to return to their house, to 
sign a recognition of his authority. The parliament 
nevertheless persisted from day to day, and from month 
to month, during the five months of its appointed con- 
tinuance", in discussing the several regulations, pre- 
scribed in the instrument of government, which he had 
promulgated, contenting itself however with determining 



» PailHirt.,vol.»ii, p.l2I. 

" By thii cDu«tilulioii the iirotedor 
powetseU no nesatiTO on the procee4- 
in)^ of the pailiament, nor Hie powLT of 
■lisBolTin^ it wilhia Sve niDiiIha; he 
nhared with it, or in the intervaU of ill 
imion* with the council, the roinmanil 
of the militk; and he ou in the like 
manner contmlled in rp|;Brd to the lelec- 
tion of IhenriDidpal officers oT his eorera- 
menl— lbid.,p.Z48,&c.; p. 3 H— 369. 

" The sppreheiiiiion of aiBaBsination, 
by which he na Utterly loilureil. may 
bebrhvveil to have U^n nuied chiefly by 
the celebrated p«mphl»l,in!itleil Killiiip no 
Murilvr, (lediealed la him by Colonel Iltai. 
VOL. III. 



" The number of members for Ent;- 
tanil and WnJvB was four hundred ; 
Iwenty-one reprisenled Scotland, and 
thirty Ireland. It had been onlnined 
that Scotland ahould, like Jnlaud, be re- 
by thirty, but twonty-one only 
elurned.— Ibid., p. 248- 3117. 



* Ibi, 



,p.3« 



* It has been said that Cromweil in- 
tieipnted the appointed time of the disso- 
lution l)y adopling a miUlary mode of 
calculation, which allowJ to each mnoth 
only twenty-ei)>ht day. ; litif thisia slated 
hy BlncLitone lo Itc the legal lenrfh of a 
month, unjeat ottierwisc isprumd. 
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that the protectorate should be elective", the election to 
be made by the parliament, or in the interval of two 
sessions by the council. Weary of the refractory spirit 
which he had found iti Ais first parliament, Cromwell 
governed about nine months with the assistance only of 
his council. Being then encouraged by an unsuccessful 
insurrection of the Royalists to seek a resource in the 
confiscation of a tenth *^ part of the properties of the 
insurgents, he divided England into twelve districts, over 
each of which he placed a major-general to superintend 
this exaction, and also t6 manage a general system of 
espionage and police. 

A war with Spain, which Cromwell commenced at this 
time, apparently in the hope of obtaining by plunder 
those supplies^^ for which he was unwilling to resort to 
a parliament, drove him by its expensiveness to the 
adoption of that very measure^, and his major-generals, 
having discharged the necessary function of influencbg 
the elections^, were dismissed from their oflice**, having 
become, not only hateful to the nation, but also formi- 
dable to the protector. It was Soon however discovered 
that all the influence*', which they had exercised, had 
not been sufficient to procure a parliament, on which the 
protector could securely depend ; and it was therefore 
determined that no man should be permitted to take his 
seat in it, who should not have received from the council 
of state a certificate of approbation. Even with this 
precaution the assembly proved hostile to his interest®, 

^ Pari. Hilt., vol. zx. pp. 388, 403, should not be a eonteoiieoce of Us 

404. acceptance of the bills Umsi presented, 

^ Ibid., pp. 433, 461, &c whidi bill WM to be first Gflbred for bii 

^ Ibid., p. 477. acquiescence. The Spanish war mob 

^ Ibid., vol. zxi. p. 1. afterwards leqoxring supplies, these voe 

^ Ibid. voted for a porpose so popular, but aioo' 

*^ Ibid., voL XX. p. 469 ; vol. zxi. p. lution of the house at the same time a»- 

63. serted the rights of the people, by pfo- 

" Ibid., voL xxi. p. 2. noundng that no money snould be levied 

^ It passed a hurried bill, declaring without conunon oonsvnt in puriisntf^ 

that the deteimination of the session Ibid.| pp. 42, 56. 
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and after a little more than a year and four montlis was 
in its turn abruptly dissolved. 

Notwithstanding the hostility of this other parliament 
Cromwell twice attempted to raise himself to the throne 
by its assistance**, possibly because he had discovered in 
the preceding the insuificiency of the protectoral autho- 
rity, and had since discovered also, that he could not 
safely rely on merely military power. The earlier pro- 
posal of this measure was at once rejected by the house ; 
but, when it was again submitted, it was very favourably 
received, the Royalists, it has been concluded^*, encou- 
rajjing the scheme, to favour the restoration of the legi- 
timate monarch. The protector hesitated more than two 
months to declare his acceptance of the much-desired 
dignity, apparently that he might ascertain the senti- 
ments of all parties, before he should reveal his own. 
ile was then compelled by an unexpected remonstrance 
of the army^, to declare that he must withhold his con- 
sent. 

The plan of a royal government being thus abandoned 
by the protector, the Royalists proposed so to regulate 
that of the protectorate, as to embarrass the protector. 
In this scheme^ comprehending seventeen articles, it 
was arranged that the parliament should in future con- 
sist of two houses, one to be composed of members elected 
by the people, the other of persons nominated by the 
protector with the approbation of the existing parliament; 
that no person elected to serve in the former should be 
excluded except by its judgment, nor any new member 
be admitted into the latter without its consent; and that 
no article should be valid, unless all were ratified. By 
these provisions the protector was entangled in ditficul- 
ties. By their operation about a hundred of the mOBt 
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inveterate enemies of Cromwell ^, who had been excluded 
by the want of the approbation of his council, were intro; 
duced into the new house of commons: the other hous^ 
also became then an object of jealousy to that assembly", 
in which the interest of the protector had been at th^ 
same time weakened, by removing to the other some o| 
his ablest agents. It being now manifest that the nei 
frame of the constitution would not work, foreign invs 
sion and domestic conspiracy at the same time menacing 
the public peace'", the usurper hastUy terminated hil 
parliament, concluding his address with these remarkably 
words, ' Let God judge between me and you,' to whi(4 
many of the commons replied ' Amen.' 

Seven months after this appeal to the great judge o 
all men, Cromwell was summoned by death to rend( 
his account. The short interval was ennobled by th 
successes of the national arms, Jamaica and Dunkid 
being taken from the Spaniards; but the agitations 
his perilous condition overcame the natural vigour oft 
constitution, and he perished by a slow fever, the result 
of mental anxiety. He was immediately succeeded 1^ 
his son Richard, whom he was said to have designated^, 
though there is reason for believing that he had real^ 
nominated Fleetwood. 

Richard assembled a parliament to provide for sendinj 
a fleet into the Baltic "^ agreeably to an engagement b| 
which his father had bound himself to support Swedt 
against Denmark. That he might avoid the oppositio 
which his father had experienced, he summoned tl 
members of the house of commons agreeably to tl 
ancient practice, summoning two members from eacj 



«■ Pnil. Hst, Tol. joJ. pp. 194, 19S. 

''• To cooslitute this home iirlv-tli[«e 
peiwns were summoned by writ*. Eleven 
of Ihesc were puere i but one peer alunc, 
thelonl Kuw, nttuniled; and Sir Arthur 
Ha£eIii|;ge,thDughiumin(HU!<lloil,choBc 



to take hi* seat in Ihe hDime ot eo 
ns a membei fiir Lciccsta.— lb 

167, 169. 
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borough, and including in the representation the incon- 
siderable boroughs. It was still however found imprac- 
ticable to reconcile the commons to the existence and 
authority of the new house of lords, which they con- 
temptuously persisted in distinguishing only by the 
appellation of ' the other house.' The time of the for- 
mer assembly was accordingly so engrossed by the alter- 
cations'^, which this jealousy occasioned, that no measures 
were adopted for providing for the public exigencies, nor 
even for the payment of the army, which was itself \ 
divided into parties, all eager to have the direction of thd 
government. At length, when the parliament had been 
assembled little more than two months, the protector 
found himself necessitated to communicate to it a repre- 
sentation of a general council of the officers of the array, 
and shortly afterwards to dissolve it on a promise'*, that 
care should be taken of his personal interest. 

This revulsion of the government, though in the natural 
order of events, appears to have been much facilitated by 
the extraordinary imprudence"", with which Richard 
Cromwell had permitted a military council to be held, 
while the parliament was assembled, thus opposing by 
his own authority the army to the legislature. Secure 
however in his unimportance"*, the protector sunk quietly 
into private life from an elevation, which he had held 
about eight months, and lived to the reign of the fourth 
of the sovereigns, by whom he was succeeded. The ex- 
pedients even of the father seem to have been exhausted, 
and the position, in which he had placed himself, to be 
no longer tenable by any ability ; but the inoffensive 
weakness of the son so mitigated the violence of party, 
that the dangerous descent from power was to him a path 
of safety. 
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Between the resignation of Richard Cromwell and the 
restoration of the king elapsed almost a year of doubtful 
and unsettled government, in which the most important 
agent was Monk, who at the time of the former of those 
events commanded the army in Scotland. This general, 
who appears to have been even then'^, together with 
admiral Montague, an object of suspicion to the repub- 
lican party, was enabled to accomplish this important 
revolution in the most perfect tranquillity by an impene- 
trable dissimulation, which to the last moment perplexed 
his enemies, and even kept his friends in suspense. The 
army, which usurped the government, unable to find an 
individual capable of presiding over a military admini^ 
tration'®, was persuaded by the republican party to recall 
those members of the long parliament, whom itself bad 
expelled in the year 1653« The jealousy long subsisting 
between the two bodies, was however too deeply seated 
in the difference of their constitutions, to be removed bj 
the recent kindness of the army, and accordingly was 
again apparent, as soon as the restored parliament had 
begun to feel its power. Monk accordingly, by profess- 
ing to be the devoted servant of the parliament, and ever 
ready to protect it against the efforts of its adversaries, 
was able to persuade it, jealous as it was of his intentions, 
to remove to a distance that army, by which it had been 
restored, and to commit itself wholly to his care. The 
crafty measures of Monk were completed by the policy", 
with which he excited against the parliament the dis- 
content of the people of London, even marching as an 
enemy into the city, that he might afterwards throw upon 
the parliament the odium of orders, which himself had 
suggested. The king would doubtless have been restored 
without all this artifice, for the greater part of the people 

W Pari. Hist. vol. xxx, p. 422. ?» Ibid, yol JOBL pp. 107—1 10, 1 14- 

»»lbid.,p.365J, 116,161. ^ 
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of England bad become weary of the public agitations, 
and the interested speculations of ambition had betrayed 
tiie selfishness of fanaticism real or affected ; but a false- 
hood, which no virtuous and honourable mind can ap- 
prove, became the instrument of a peaceable adjustment '°, 
at which every friend of his country must rejoice, though 
he cannot bestow on the chief agent a higher title than 
that of the English Tbemistocles. The Royalists were 
seasonably hindered from disturbing the operations of 
Monk by an inconvenient activity in the cause, au insur- 
rection of this party having been suppressed a short 
time before that general began his march from Scot- 
land". 

Cromwell, by leaving Monk to complete the reduction 
of Scotland, and to establish himself in that territory, 
unconsciously prepared the chief agent of the restoration 
of the king, placing him also in the situation most com- 
modious for observing silently the progress of events. 
Originally a Royalist**, though he afterwards engaged in 
the service of Cromwell, he was an object of expectation 
to the friends of Charles, and had reason to apprehend 
the suspicion of his enemies ; and having been engaged 
in a rivaiship with Lambert, whose jealousy was increased 
by his present authority, he could not hope to preserve 
his power, if the army in England should prevail. Such 
a situation would suggest caution to any man ; Monk it 
inspired with the most extraordinary dissimulation. This 
dissimulation renders it even now diflicult to determine^, 
whether, whtn he first declared in favour of the parlia- 
ment, he had already formed the project of efiecting the 
restoration of the king, or whether he had not originally 

" ' It i»,' Bay* Mr. Hallam, ' a full ex- iiktne of Charles Stuart.'— Vol. ii. 

K' inatioD of Muiik'i public conducl, thai " Pull. His!., vol. xxi. p. 441. 

was aut HCuni of Ihe army, rhivfly " I^ngi vol. 1. p. iTB, &c. 

imbueil with fanatical principlu, &Dd ■* Ibid., p. 461, Ac 
bearing au iaielerato hoUed toirudl the 
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proposed to establish his own power hy the assistaiioe 
of the parliament, and afterwards yielded to the genertl 
tendency of the public opinion* Whatever was the real 
system of his conduct, he contrived by his reserve to hold 
the nation in suspense until the critical moment, when 
the re-establishment of the king and the cooBtitution 
might be accomplished without opposition. Another 
consequence of this management was^^ that the king was 
restored to his throne without condition or limitation. 
But the constitution was not yet sufficiiently matured for 
such stipulations, and to have imposed them at this time 
could but have embarrassed the subsequent operations of 
the government, which terminated in a more complete 
adjustment. 

The chief agency of Scotland upon the triple govern- 
ment was at this time completed, and the reduction of 
that country^ served to suppress in it that spirit of in- 
dependence, which had performed its part, and would hj 
its continuance have restrained and disturb^ the in- 
fluence of the contrary spirit, which prevailed in En^and 
in the succeeding period. The support of Ireland wts 
to the crown in the succeeding period, what the support 
of Scotland had been to the parliament in tLe preening, 
the Romish religion of the greater part of the people of 
the former connecting itself with the arbitrary views of 
the sovereign, as the presbyterian religion of the latter 
had been associated with the projects of the parliament 
In preparation for this other period the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland experienced a severe depression, consequent 
on the part which they had taken in the preceding trou- 
bles. It may be concluded from the efforts previously 
made to establish a papal dominion in Ireland indepen- 

^ ' A motion to consider on what con- for the obedience of the aimy, or flepob' 

ditions thev should receive the king, was He tranquiUity, if a dday intcmnel*— 

overruled bv an artful declaration of Lainff, vol. L p. 484t 

Moxikj thstheiraA noVnn^ xnB^<n)«h»W * Ibidk)|ib 469; 
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dentof the crown ^, that this experience was necessary 
I for bringing the Roman Catholics into that connexion 
I with the crown, which gave occasion to the revolution. 

In England the public commotions created a dispo- 
■sition to moderation and union among the agitating par- 
I ties of the state. The Presbyterians were taught by their 
fear of the Independents, to repress their own anxiety for 
the exclusive establishment of their worship and dis- 
cipline ; and the Independents, on the other hand, were 
disciplined by the usurpation of Cromwell into a renun- 
ciation of their projects of republican government. In 
f the progress however towards this conclusion energies 
.were developed, fitted to invest the nation with distinc- 
tion ; and we accordingly find that England, while it was 
agitated at home by parties ecclesiastical and political, 
maintained an ascendency abroad, which rendered it for- 
midable to all the neighbouring countries. 

The commonwealth, before the usurpation of Crom- 
well, determined, under the influence of various motives", 
to engage in hostility with the Dutch republic, and with 
this view framed the celebrated act of navigation **, 



** For piepariiig fit agents in tbii plan 
Arei^a Kininaiiin HecE eslabluhed, in 

, which the cuncliaiitei fur dericni uliices 
WetK to be BducatecL The first of Ihesu 

; wax fuuodcd at Dnuny in the year 156S ; 
BDothcr at Romi: in the ycu 1578 1 limi' 

^ hr inMitutioDa were ionncil at Lisbon and 
VslIuJulid; luid about lh« yau 159d 
««■ erefteJ the collie at St. Omer'a. 

. r«her Peter W»lih hii» detailed the im- 
quallfled doclrioe of papal nipremacy, 

1 iwhich wu taught in thesu wmiDOrieB. — 
Dr. FhvUn, p. 202. Thuugh James 11. 
wa» hy bia convemioo freed from the dis- 
qualification uf hereay, thii would not 
tune pcoteclvd him aiEunat the extraia- 
gant prvteniioui uT the Rumiih clergy of 
Ireland, if Ihe party had not been en- 
feebled by the coimequencea of the rvstD* 

1 Many memberi of the parliament 
thoiighl, that a fureisn war would nerve 
« a finleace fiir cootinuiog tbaitwi pat- 



liamenl : otheta hoped that it would fur- 
that the gTeateipiilue of naval amuuneula 
vould prove a tiiutive far dimuiiihiug Ibe 
military eilaUiiiliment: tu divert the aU 
tenlion of the public from domestic ijuar- 
rela luwarda furuign Ininsactioni aeemed 
also to be good policy ! and, laitly, the 
luperiut power of the £ngU>h common- 
wcahh, together with its advantages of 
situation, promiaed sueeeSH agamst the 
Dutch, and enconraged the parhami^nlATy 
leadera Id hope, that Ibe war might Ihiuw 
a lustre on their eBtabliihtneiit, which 
wBi new and unpopular, — Hume, vol. vii. 



" "Iliis ■ 






the year 1G52, 
onsderably mo- 
dified in fav^ of the Dutch, who were 
then permitted lo cany to ICogland as 
their own produce, ail Ibe productions 
and manu&ctuiei ol Genuwy tiul llu 
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which has multiplied the commercial marine of Eagland^ 
and consequently has been the principle of its maritime 
greatness. A naval war accordingly raged during two 
years between the two republics, in which after the most 
violent efforts of both nations the superiority was con-* 
ceded to the English^. When the Dutch contest had 
been honourably concluded by Cromwell, then protector, 
he looked round for another enemy, and resolved to en« 
counter the force of the Spanish monarchy, Fqt this he 
has been arraigned as acting contrary to the true interest 
of his country^, in not supporting Spain against the 
dangerous ambition of France, and contrary to bis per- 
sonal interest, in not maintaining an exact neutrality, and 
avoiding to provoke foreign enemies. In reply to the 
former accusation it may be urged, that France bad not 
then become the formidable government of Europe, but 
was the balancing power to the more formidable house 
of Austria i in reply to the latter, that the protector seems 
to have justly felt that some foreign enterprise was ne- 
cessary to the stability of his dignity. The war against 
Spain was^ commenced with the acquisition of Jamaica, 
the great strength of the British dominion in the West- 
Indies. His other acquisition^ Dunkirk, had no other 
influence, than as it brought discredit on the commence* 
ment of the reign of Charles II., who sold it to France. 
We have been informed by Bumet*^ that the protec- 



Nethcilandg. By « law enacted in the 
year 1822 90 many lelaxationa have been 
introduced in favour of the exteniion of 
commerce, that the principle of the ori- 
ginal law ha« been almost abandoned, 
though in the preamble it is acknow- 
ledged, that on that principle * the strength 
and safety of the kingdom do greatly de- 
pend.' 

^ Cromwelli in his war with Spain, 
exercised against the Dutch that right of 
learch for the goods of au enemy, which 
was contested in the late war, and this 
•fen in the caae of a ship of warir— Bui^ 

iMi^iol.i,p»4l. And hIm to Bn^iMb 



subjects on board the ships of strangcn. 
— £ife of James 11^ collected from his 
own Memoirs, vol. i. p. 290. Londi 
1816. 

^ Hume, ToL vii. p. 268. 

*^ He resolved to set up a oouncU for 
the protestaat religion in oppoeition to tlie 
congregation tie propag€mdAJUe at Boni^ 
to consist of seven coundllort and four 
secretaries, the world being distriboUd 
into four provinces. Chelsea, which hsd 
been erected as a college of controvsnyi 
waatobegivea to them^--Voli.pp.44, 
4^ 
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tor had proposed to himself, if he should succeed io 
assuming the royal dignity, to undertake a systematic i 
protection of Protestants in all parts of the world. With | 
this design he appears to have cultivated the alliance of 
the king of Sweden*^, and to have interposed with the 
king of Fraiice his powerful mediation in behalf of the 
Protestants of France and Piedmont. This project would 
however have embarrassed the political progress of | 
Europe, as it would have introduced an ecclesiastical , 
combination inconsistent with the relations, which policy 
required. In the great war of Germany, begun from n I 
principle of religion, France had been introduced into ft ] 
confederacy with the Protestants ; and in a later period \ 
the house of Austria was leagued in the grand alliance ' 
with Great DriUiin and the Dutch republic against that 
kingdom. A political arrangement of Europe was pro- 
jected by Elizabeth of England and Henry IV. of France, 
as a religious one was proposed by Cromwell. We can 
now perceive in the unfitness of both, how imperfect is 
our view of the present relations of the system, in which 
we are agents. 

A protracted struggle in opposition to the government 
naturally produced writers, who advocated popular prin- 
ciples. We accordingly have the works of Algernon 
Sidney"^ and Harrington'^*, with some prose compositions 
of Milton''^. Hobbes however, who was on the other 



" Villemsin, tome U. p. 241—344. 

" This writer left a large trMlise, 
whii'h wai iiubliabi'i] in the year 1698, 
uiitl<:r the titlu at DliscoiirKS on Govern- 
meat. It wu, like llial of Lucke, written 
in uQBwer to Ihe Patnardt<r of Sir Rnlivrt 
FiliHot, wliu hud derived un arbiltaty 
liuwt-r to all kiu|[t from the putriaitliHt 

" Of tbii writer wd have levcrat trea- 
tises, the mart remarkable of which is tlia 
CammonVKallk uf Oetamt, dedicatdd to 

Olivei Cromwell, wbea imtactor. He 



claimed u hi> own tho diicovery uf tlie 
{iriaciple, that pawiir fullowa the chBacea 
arpiopert;, cuaceiviof; that tho Iruuliles 
of Ills own time arosu chiefly from Buch a 
chaDj^, by which, liuni Ihe timo of Hoiuy 
VII., the balance wax inclining to the 

" lu tliewneihaps the only Ihiiignqw 
wortliy of nouca, eKcejit the elegance of 
thi- latinlty in a contruveray nitb Sulma- 
■ilia, la (hat in his Arropagilica, a (ptxell 
ibr unlicensed printini{, be * ' * 
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hand excited by it to defend the cause of monarchy against 
the people, is the only author of a new theory of society. 
Assuming, as his first principle, that the natural state of 
man is a state of war, in which all are equal*, he in- 
ferred that power alone constituted right, and that to 
superior power accordingly men were bound to submit. 
It is remarkable that from the same notion of the equa- 
lity of a state of nature Locke afterwards inferred the 
contrary doctrine, which founds all right of government 
in the popular consent. From this direct opposition of 
inferences we may be led to question that representation 
of the state of nature, in which they agreed. The natu- 
ral state of man is that, in which the powers of his nature 
are best developed and exercised, not that in which 
savages or outcasts may be imagined to have casually 
existed. The origin of natural right should therefore be 
investigated in the social combinations of men, not in the 
forlorn condition of those, who have unhappily been 
thrown off from the cultivated society of their species. 
We should begin our systems of political philosophy, 
like Aristotle % with defining man to be a political ani- 
mal, and proceed to infer from that nature, which fitted 
him for political society, that he was naturally subject to 
those obligations of duty, without which such a state of 
society could not be maintained. 

The energy of mind, excited in such a struggle, would 



" Thow aro equal, i&ys he, who can 

equally hurt each other : But those who 
can do the greatest mischief, namely kill, 
can do equal hurt : Therefore all men are 
hy nature equal. — De Give, cap. i. sect, 
ill. The fallacy consists in this, that all 
men are not equaiiji able to do equal hurt. 
The doctrine of Hobbes is contained in 
two treatises ; one composed in the Latin 
lanffoage, and entttleu Elementa Philo- 
■ophica de Give, the other in English, and 
named Leviathan, a commonwealth being 
considered at a huge animal. It was not 
popuUuT with the ^iity of the king, for it 



favoured all existing power, and therefore 
maintained the cause of its adversaric*, 
the former treative havin|^ been publisbal 
in the year 1646, and the latter intbe 
year 1651. The system of Hobbes vis 
elaborately refuted by bishop CusDb«^ 
land, in his treatise indtled De Legibus 
Naturas Disquisitio Phikwophica, pub- 
lished in the year 1671, in which h« 
maintains, that benevoksnce is natartUj 
obligatory, and the principle of all our 
duties. 
*i De Repub.> lib. 1. o^. IL 
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however produce effects extending far beyond the subject 
of contention. To this period of popular commotioa 
must accordingly be referred the improvement, and even 
perfection, of English versification ; and it was also that 
of the genius, which imagined and executed the most 
sublime of merely human compositions. Denham and 
Waller, says Prior**, improved our versification, and 
Dryden perfected it. To Waller has been attributed 
sweetness*', and strength to Denham, the author of the 
admired description of Cooper's Hill : to Dryden has 
been ascribed not only the merit of having completed the 
system of improved versification"", which these writers 
had begun, but also that of having been in his prefaces 
the father of English criticism, and the praise of having 
produced, in his poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew, the 
noblest ode to be found in our language. The great 
poem of Milton, with little assistance from the graces of 
diction, arrests our admiration by the grandeur of its 
conceptions. It sustains with digziity a plan, which has 
not only the noblest of created beings, but the Creator 
himself, among its characters, which has not only the 
whole universe for its scene, but also whatever can be 
imagined beyond its limits, and has for its subject the 
greatest interest of our entire species, extended even 
through everlasting duration, Milton was more espe- 
cially the poet of a troubled time, from which the nnyicld- 
ing haughtiness of his character seems to have fitted him 
to receive all the excitement, which it could supply. His 
Comus and his hycidas were indeed produced before the 
commencement of the civil war ; but his II Allegro and 
II Penseroso were given to the world in the midst of its 
contentions, in which he was himself deeply and earnestly 
engaged, and through the whole of its continuance he 
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employed himself in meditating and Composing that mag- 
nificent poem, for which he most appropriately suppli- 
cated the assistance of the Holy Spirit. He is supposed 
to have directed his mind more particularly to the com- 
position of the Paradise Lost in the year 1655^°*, when 
he had terminated his political controversies. With- 
drawn then from the contentions of the age, and by his 
blindness shut in from all external objects, he brooded 
over his own sublime imaginations, and produced a poem, 
which has incorporated with the elegant literature of his 
country the purest sentiments of religion. 
■ Science also claims its portion of the general excite- 
ment, for it was amidst that fermentation of talent, which 
was generated by the agitations of this interesting period, 
that those earlier meetings of the friends of philosophy 
were held ^^, which were afterwards rendered permanent 
by a chartered incorporation. For the same period Scot- 
land, though remote from the scene of contention, boasts 
her Napier, the inventor of the logarithmic computation, 
which abridges and facilitates the calculations of the 
astronomer. Ireland, yet unable to urge any pretension 
for scientific distinction, claims credit however for her 
Usher, as one of the greatest scholars of his age, and the 
first ornament of her recently-established university. 



^°* Johnson's Lives of the Poets, vol. u 
p. 127. 

** The meetings, from which the Royal 
Society originated, commenced about the 
year 1645, a number of persons having 
then begun to assemble for the consider, 
ation of all subjects connected with ex- 
perimental enquiries, questions of theology 



and policy being expressly prednded.— 
Harris's Life of Charles II., vol. i. p. /*. 
Lond., 1766. Mr. D' Israeli has traced 
the plan of such an association to the iM 
institution described by Bacon in his 
philosophical romance, entitled Novus 
Atlas. — Curiosities of Literatme, 2wl 
Seriesi vol. i. p. 64. Load., 18'i3. 
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